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JVL  Y  sincere  thanks  are  extended  to  the  Huntington  Hart- 
ford Foundation  of  Pacific  Palisades,  California,  for  furnishing 
me  with  congenial  quarters  in  a  delightful  place,  hidden 
deep  in  a  beautiful  canyon  of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains, 
to  work  on  this  book.  The  Foundation  makes  no  requirement 
whatsoever  of  those  accepted  for  residence  to  report  about 
what  they  are  working  on,  offering  complete,  utter  freedom 
for  the  creative  worker  to  do  as  he  wishes,  a  thing  that  can 
happen  only  in  the  Western  World  and  in  this  case  by  means 
of  American  capitalism  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Huntington 
Hartford  of  The  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company 
(translation:  the  A  &  P),  possessing  that  rare  thing,  a  cultural 
conscience.  The  state  rivalry  between  California  and  Florida 
being  what  it  is,  I  am  sure  it  will  tickle  him  and  everyone 
else  concerned,  including  the  wonderful  staff  at  the  Founda- 
tion headed  by  Dr.  John  Vincent,  that  I  was  able  to  work  an 
entire  summer  at  this  excellent  California  institution  with- 
out the  necessity  of  telling  anyone  until  now  that  the  subject 
of  my  labors  is  a  place  called  Florida. 

Theodore  Pratt 
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My  Turbulent  Love  Affair  with  Florida 


lVlY  claim  to  a  warm  reception  by  Florida  the  first  day  I 
arrived  in  1934  from  New  York  beats  any  I  know.  I  parked 
my  car  on  Clematis  Street,  the  main  business  thoroughfare  of 
West  Palm  Beach,  while  my  wife  went  in  a  store,  and  during 
my  wait  a  breezy  madame  approached  me  and  handed  me  a 
card  on  which  was  printed  the  name  and  address  of  what  was 
termed  a  "tearoom"  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  The  lady  in- 
formed me,  with  a  knowing  look,  that  if  I  was  interested  I 
would  find  far  more  than  tea  at  the  establishment,  intimating 
that  attractive  young  ladies  practiced  an  ancient  vocation 
there. 

I  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  lady's  kind  invitation,  and 
the  tearoom  offers  its  particular  wares  no  longer,  but  I  was  so 
charmed  by  this  reception  Florida  gave  me  that  I  have  re- 
mained for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

During  this  time  I  have  carried  on  another  kind  of  love 
affair  with  the  place.  Subtropical  Florida,  with  sections  in  the 
very  southern  part  that  are  classified  as  actually  tropical,  is 
unique  among  all  the  states.  Her  northern  border  is  well 
south  of  the  southern  border  of  California.  There  she  goes, 
right  off  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  sailing  on  her  inde- 
pendent own  for  more  than  five  hundred  miles  into  the  blue- 
green  waters  of  the  West  Indies,  almost  as  if  she  wanted  to 
get  away  from  the  United  States,  perennially  seceding.  She 
is  one  of  the  few  places  that  lives  up  to  her  color  photographs. 
Because  of  these  things,  Florida  appealed  to  me  so  much 
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that,  like  a  doctor  specializing  in  a  certain  branch  of  medicine, 
she  became  the  main  subject  of  my  life  as  an  author. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  romance  of  mine  with  the  state  is 
any  more  respectable  than  that  offered  by  the  breezy  madame 
as  a  welcoming  gesture,  but  certainly  it  has  been  almost  as 
interesting. 

Having  begun  to  write  about  her  I  couldn't  stop,  and 
have  written  more  about  her  than  anyone  altogether  in  his 
right  mind  would  ever  set  out  to  do.  Of  my  twenty-six  books, 
eleven  are  novels  laid  entirely  in  Florida.  With  the  present 
volume,  and  with  the  published  play  version  of  my  novel, 
Seminole,  this  makes  a  baker's  dozen  of  thirteen,  not  counting 
a  booklet,  The  Story  of  Boca  Raton,  or  parts  of  three  other 
books.  Added  to  these  are  three  of  the  Hollywood  motion 
pictures  made  from  my  work,  another  novel  dramatization, 
Big  Blow,  which  ran  for  six  months  on  Broadway,  and  so 
many  short  stories  and  articles  in  magazines  that  I  have  lost 
complete  count  and  even  copies  through  the  years,  though  I 
know  they  amount  to  hundreds.  A  good  many  of  the  books 
have  also  been  translated  into  the  main  languages  of  the 
world.  At  the  considerable  risk  of  having  mere  statistics  sound 
like  a  boast  I  believe  I  have  written  more  about  Florida  than 
any  other  person,  past,  present,  and  even  possibly  future. 

Among  the  first  things  I  wrote  about  my  adopted  state  were 
some  frank  facts  in  regard  to  her  following  a  period  of  boom, 
bust,  and  depression  that  had  made  her  sensitive  about  any- 
thing except  the  old-fashioned  Chamber  of  Commerce  blurbs 
depicting  everything  as  beautiful  perfection.  My  contention 
was,  and  remains,  that  Florida  is  different  and  colorful  enough 
for  the  truth  to  be  told  about  her  rather  than  lies  which  only 
disappoint  people  when  they  see  the  real  thing.  But  for  some 
time  local  folks  could  not  agree  and  I  received  quite  a  few 
threatening  letters  ordering  me  to  stop  writing  about  Florida 
in  such  a  realistic  manner.  One  man  offered  to  beat  me  up  if  I 
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would  only  journey  to  Sarasota  where  he  lived  so  that  he 
could  do  the  job. 

I  kept  on,  in  the  curious  way  of  writers  who  want  to  look  at 
life,  going  to  see  it  by  leaving  the  tourist  coast,  which  is  largely 
a  mere  suburb  of  the  North,  and  traveling  inland  to  what  I 
thought  of  as  Florida.  At  that  time  I  had  to  go  only  a  few 
miles,  often  merely  a  few  blocks,  to  find  endless  things  that  fas- 
cinated me.  A  few,  in  fact,  left  me  bug-eyed,  such  as  the  her- 
maphrodite, exhibited  fully  and  openly  in  a  carnival  tent;  I 
had  never  seen  anything  like  that  during  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  France  where  I  often  investigated  the  naughty 
nuances  of  that  supposedly  wicked  but  actually  very  proper 
country. 

In  various  places,  near  and  far,  I  attended  every  Cracker 
Holy  Roller  meeting  I  could  find,  every  cockfight,  old-time 
medicine  show,  fish  fry,  fishing  trip  with  the  Conch  people  of 
the  Florida  Keys,  snuff-gobbing  group  sitting  on  the  steps  of  a 
country  store,  journey  to  the  mangrove  coast,  juke  joint  on  a 
"high"  night,  the  back-country  barbecue  (at  which  yearling 
deer  was  sometimes  served),  and  any  other  manifestation  of 
native  Florida  life  to  which  I  could  gain  entrance. 

I  remember  three  moments  above  all  others.  One  was  in  a 
juke  late  one  night  when  suddenly,  without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing, a  jealous  woman  whipped  out  a  long,  sharp  knife  and 
sliced  the  throat,  from  ear  to  ear,  of  another  woman  who  had 
stolen  her  man.  No  more  murderously  savage  act  could  ever 
have  been  carried  out  by  any  wild  Indian  on  the  warpath, 
soldier  in  battle,  or  barbarian  in  history. 

The  second  moment  was  outside  another  juke,  this  time  a 
Negro  one  deep  in  the  Everglades.  For  many  nights  I  had 
traveled  with  John  Kirk,  the  present  sheriff  of  Palm  Beach 
County,  then  a  state  constable,  on  his  rounds.  At  three  o'clock 
one  morning  we  came  upon  a  juke  whose  box,  ominously,  had 
stopped  playing  while  the  crowd  of  forty  or  fifty  milled  out- 
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side,  muttering.  John  stepped  out  of  the  car  and  walked 
among  them.  Silence  came  as  he  stood  there  looking  about  at 
the  faces.  You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the  powdery 
black  Glades  muck,  and  the  tension  was  so  strong  it  nearly 
crackled.  Finally  John  looked  at  one  man  holding  his  hand  in 
a  peculiar  way,  ordering  him,  "Open  up  your  hand."  The  man 
obeyed  and  a  knife  slid  down,  slicking  in  the  muck. 

Casually,  John  picked  it  up  and  then  remarked  to  every- 
body, "If  you  want  to  fight,  don't  let  me  stop  you.  I  don't  want 
you  to  be  dissatisfied." 

A  woman  giggled,  a  man  guffawed,  the  tension  was  broken, 
the  crowd  filed  back  in  the  juke,  the  box  started  up  again,  and 
what  could  have  been  a  bad  time  was  avoided.  John  gave  me 
the  knife  as  a  souvenir. 

The  third  moment  was  at  a  Sunday  cockfight  in  another 
county  when  the  sheriff  there,  to  my  decided  appreciation, 
acted  as  referee  for  the  main,  which  was  strictly  against  the 
law.  Except  for  the  sheriff  and  myself  most  of  the  others 
worked  all  day  at  bottles,  often  of  'shine,  so  that  late  in  the 
afternoon  the  law  and  I  were  about  the  only  wholly  sober 
ones  present.  The  sheriff  was  down  in  the  pit  busy  refereeing 
and  I  had  been  chosen  to  hold  the  bets,  amounting  to  sur- 
prising sums.  As  I  doled  them  out  to  the  winners,  watched 
by  jealous  and  sometimes  resentful  eyes  not  always  able  to 
focus  properly,  I  remembered  the  two  knives  mentioned 
above  and  shivered  at  the  thought  of  making  a  mistake. 

Writing  about  such  life  in  national  magazines  and  books, 
with  no  sense  of  derogatory  sensationalism  but  merely  one  of 
candid,  fond  interest,  brought  me  still  more  letters  of  pro- 
test. The  culmination  came  in  1941  when  I  wrote  for  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  an  article,  "Land  of  the  Jook."  (Jook 
is  the  original  correct  spelling  of  the  word,  by  the  way,  but 
now  is  commonly  used  as  juke.)  This  told  of  the  incredibly 
dreadful  housing  conditions  and  cheap  skin-game  gambling 
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joints  of  the  itinerant  laborers  of  the  winter  vegetable-grow- 
ing section  around  the  southeast  shore  of  Lake  Okeechobee. 
The  people  of  the  section  were  so  incensed  at  what  I  wrote 
that  there  was  wild  but  seriously  meant  talk  of  coming  in 
and  lynching  me. 

Cooler  heads,  including  that  of  John  Kirk,  finally  pre- 
vailed, but  it  was  some  years  before  I  dared  poke  my  nose 
into  the  central  town  of  Belle  Glade  again.  By  that  time  the 
conditions  about  which  I  wrote  had  been  cleaned  up  and  the 
responsible  citizens  of  the  section  wrote  to  me  in  friendly 
fashion,  asking  me  to  come  back  again,  and  even  inviting 
me  to  address  their  civic  clubs.  In  this  manner  Florida  and  I 
have  had  our  spats  in  our  love  affair,  but  so  far  we  have 
always  kissed  and  made  up. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Florida  girl  has  even  listened 
to  me  and  improved  herself  in  regard  to  other  matters.  In  a 
magazine  article  some  years  ago  I  pointed  out  that  the  only 
greeting  given  tourists  on  the  main  route  South  from  the 
North  at  the  state  border  was  the  not  exactly  cultural  sign: 

Florida  Welcomes  You,  Pete  Dawson's  Package  Store 

Pete  was  doing  better  than  the  state  of  Florida  in  greeting 
the  visitor,  for  the  state  was  doing  nothing,  but  that  alcoholic 
item,  I  understand,  caused  some  expletives  to  be  heard  in 
the  state  capitol  at  Tallahassee.  Nothing  official  was  ever 
admitted  to  me,  and  perhaps  it  was  merely  coincidence,  but 
soon  afterward  Pete's  sign  was  relegated  to  the  background 
and  the  first  of  the  attractive  parks  and  buildings  now  offer- 
ing maps,  information,  and  free  orange  juice  at  all  Florida 
entrance  roads  was  built. 

The  threat  of  being  lynched  was  only  one  of  the  dangers 
to  be  found  in  writing  about  Florida.  Wanting  to  do  a  book 
about  a  hurricane,  but  never  having  experienced  one,  when 
a  big  blow  threatened  during  a  time  I  lived  in  Lake  Worth, 
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1  thought  this  was  my  chance.  At  that  time  I  didn't  know 
any  better  than  to  go  out  in  a  hurricane  to  see  one  close  up 
so  I  could  get  the  feeling  of  it  to  write  about  it.  This  par- 
ticular breeze  was  scheduled,  according  to  the  Weather 
Bureau,  to  hit  the  coast  at  four-thirty  in  the  afternoon.  About 
two  o'clock,  and  being  foolhardy  enough  to  take  my  wife 
with  me  (where  was  your  good  sense  then,  Sweetie?),  we  got 
in  our  car  and  headed  for  the  beach,  thinking  that  was  a 
good  place  to  see  it  coming  and  figuring  we  could  get  back 
in  time  before  it  hit  full  force. 

At  that  time  we  had  a  convertible  Model  A  Ford,  successor 
to  the  Model  T  and  not  much  heavier.  At  that  time,  also, 
there  was  an  old  wooden  bridge  over  Lake  Worth,  the  half- 
mile  lagoon  separating  the  town  from  the  beach,  with  an 
ancient  draw  that  was  turned  by  hand  crank.  Well,  we  saw 
what  a  coming  hurricane  wind  could  do  to  the  ocean  all 
right,  including  the  tossing  around  like  matchsticks  of  huge 
concrete  pillars  it  had  torn  from  a  pier.  We  started  back 
about  two-thirty,  only  then  really  noticing  that  no  one  else 
was  out. 

The  hurricane  had  neglected  to  give  news  of  its  latest 
movement  to  the  Weather  Bureau— the  fact  that  it  had  de- 
cided not  to  wait  until  four-thirty  before  arriving  on  the 
coast.  Just  as  we  reached  the  ocean  side  of  the  wooden  bridge 
it  struck,  not  full-eye  at  Lake  Worth  but  close  enough  to 
make  an  impressive  zephyr.  The  old  Cracker  bridge  tender 
had  the  draw  open  to  let  some  fishing  boats  scoot  down  the 
lake  to  the  comparative  safety  of  a  canal,  and  the  sudden 
'wind  was  blowing  against  it  so  strongly  that  he  couldn't  get 
it  closed.  This  wasn't  helped  any  by  the  hurricane  rain  that 
suddenly  came  horizontally,  a  good  deal  like  shotgun  pellets. 

Before  these  onslaughts  I  could  hold  the  Model  A  on  the 
bridge  by  pulling  on  the  emergency  brake  all  the  way  and 
holding  my  foot  down  on  the  brake  pedal  as  far  as  it  would 
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go.  The  convertible  might  just  as  well  have  not  had  any  top 
at  all  as  far  as  keeping  us  dry  was  concerned.  The  bridge 
tender  stuck  valiantly  to  his  post,  pushing  against  his  turning 
rod,  though  actually  hanging  on  to  it  for  the  most  part  to 
prevent  himself  from  being  blown  away.  We  sat  there  in  our 
car  for  the  better  part  of  half  an  hour  while  the  first  fierce 
thrusts  of  the  hurricane  did  their  best  to  make  us  decide 
that  we  would  never  get  out  of  it  alive.  Finally,  during  a 
short  lull,  the  bridge  tender  managed  to  get  the  draw  closed, 
and  we  scuttled  home  to  safety. 

Ever  since  then  I  have  been  filled  with  green  fear  of  hur- 
ricanes, but  whatever  feeling  I  could  impart  to  the  reader 
about  them  in  my  stories  of  them  came  from  this  experience. 

A  third  time  Florida  tried  to  kill  me  comes  to  mind,  this 
one  convincing  me  that  she  was  trying  to  prevent  me  from 
penetrating  to  her  innermost  secrets.  I  wanted  to  locate  a 
novel  in  the  wonderful  southwest  Gulf  coast  of  the  state, 
what  is  now  part  of  the  Everglades  National  Park.  When 
you  are  lost  or  have  lost  your  method  of  locomotion,  only  a 
boat,  in  this  remote  section,  you  have  just  about  had  it.  I 
thought  I  had  completely  had  it  when  my  boat— from  plain 
human  stupidity— ran  out  of  gas  in  the  middle  of  nowhere. 
Most  of  a  day  this  time  was  spent  in  deciding  that  I  would 
never  live  to  leave  there— until  a  miraculous  fish  lighter  hap- 
pened along  and  supplied  needed  gas.  Some  of  the  feeling 
from  this  may  be  found  in  my  novel,  Escape  to  Eden. 

There  is,  however,  an  even  greater  menace  than  any  of 
these  to  be  found  in  writing  about  Florida.  In  later  years, 
when  my  writing  about  her  became  more  widely  accepted,  I 
was  the  recipient  of  invitations  to  fancy  cocktail  parties  on 
the  tourist  rim.  When  several  of  these  arrived  from  the  rare- 
fied atmosphere  of  Palm  Beach  I  made  the  mistake  of  accept- 
ing in  order  to  study  this  tribal  rite  as  practiced  there. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  infinitely  prefer  sitting  in  on  a 
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meeting  of,  for  instance,  a  crazy  local  religion  of  some  sort, 
including  those  of  Negroes,  to  the  most  glittering  cock- 
tail party,  most  of  which  are  colossal  bores.  At  one,  once, 
tired  of  standing  up  and  talking  about  nothing  with  people, 
or  rather,  trying  to  talk  above  an  incessant  din,  I  experi- 
mented by  finding  a  chair  in  a  corner,  to  sit  quietly  for  a  bit. 
Almost  instantly  the  hostess  discovered  me  committing  this 
blasphemy  and  arrived  with  three  twittering  ladies  to  bring 
me  to  my  senses— I  mean  to  my  aching  feet,  and  more  fre- 
netic, meaningless  conversation. 

The  last  cocktail  party  I  attended  blind  (I  don't  mean 
drunk,  but  like  going  on  a  blind  date)  was  one  held  by  a 
Palm  Beach  lady  supposedly  in  my  honor  as  a  Florida  author. 
When  I  arrived,  I  discovered  that  I  was  merely  a  convenient 
excuse  for  this  creature  to  gather  her  female  cronies  together 
for  a  drink  fest.  I  was  the  only  man  present,  and  as  the  booze 
began  to  flow  into  the  ladies  they  began  to  take  out  their  off- 
color  stories  and  relate  them  with  gusto.  When  they  looked 
to  me  to  offer  mine  and  I  had  none,  they  were  obviously  dis- 
appointed, but  this  seemed  only  to  spur  them  on  to  more 
of  their  own  efforts.  As  for  the  alleged  guest  of  honor,  I  be- 
came paler  by  the  story,  and  finally,  unable  to  stand  it  any 
longer,  I  managed  to  get  to  the  front  door  and  then— I 
simply  ran. 

This  unfortunate  incident— and  others— has  perhaps  col- 
ored my  presentation  of  Palm  Beach  life  in  a  negatively 
prejudiced  manner.  There  are  fine  people  in  Palm  Beach  as 
well  as  the  kind  who  rate  being  classed  as  human  beings 
only  because  they  were  born  that  way. 

Most  of  my  Florida  writing  has  been  about  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  where  I  make  my  home,  the  largest  part  of 
it  about  the  southeast  coast,  known  as  the  Gold  Coast,  best 
known  to  me.  It  is  this  section  to  which  I  was  attracted  when 
I  first  came.  At  that  time  a  good  deal  of  the  natural  life  and 
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wild  beauty  remained,  even  along  the  tourist  coast.  I  have 
watched,  with  horror  and  chagrin,  so-called  civilization  and 
what  is  termed,  I  have  never  discovered  why,  "progress"  close 
in  on  these  and  nearly  wipe  them  out,  even  inland.  The 
bulldozing  of  a  beautiful  cabbage  palm  hammock  has  made 
me  as  ill  as  that  Palm  Beach  cocktail  party.  The  virtual  dis- 
appearance of  all  Cracker  life  from  the  section  has  the  same 
effect  on  me. 

I  experienced  a  dramatic  illustration  of  this  when  a  few 
years  ago  Columbia  Pictures  wanted  to  buy  my  novel,  The 
Barefoot  Mailman,  which  tells  of  the  days  in  the  eighties 
when  the  mail  was  carried  between  Palm  Beach  and  Miami 
along  the  only  road  in  existence  then,  the  ocean  beach.  Over 
the  phone  from  Hollywood  the  production  head  of  the  studio 
informed  me  that  they  would  buy  the  book  only  if  I  would 
act  as  location  director  and  find  them  beach  locations,  as 
virgin  as  at  the  time  of  my  story,  to  shoot  the  outdoor  scenes 
that  would  appear  in  the  picture.  "Are  they  there?"  he  asked 
me. 

I  gulped,  and  I'm  sure  my  gulp  was  heard  over  the  wire 
all  the  way  to  California,  before  I  managed  to  reply,  "They're 
here." 

They  bought  the  book  on  that  guarantee.  I  didn't  sleep 
that  night.  Where  do  you  find,  on  the  southeast  anatomy  of 
well-developed  Florida  girl,  a  stretch  of  beach  where  there 
is  no  house,  hotel,  motel,  electric-light  pole,  neon  light,  gas 
station,  or  road  with  heavy  traffic?  I  searched  for  many  weeks. 
I  was  about  to  call  off  the  whole  thing  when  I  discovered  Key 
Biscayne  south  of  Miami,  then  almost  unsettled.  That  is 
where  we  shot  The  Barefoot  Mailman.  When  the  company 
was  through  and  pulling  out  its  equipment,  we  looked  back 
and  saw  a  couple  of  hundred  houses  that  had  meanwhile 
started  to  go  up  where  we  had  worked;  the  director  looked  at 
me  and  said,  "Boy,  we  just  got  under  the  line." 
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There  are  still  beautiful,  unspoiled  spots  in  Florida,  of 
course,  and  an  incomparable  winter  climate,  but  in  the  main 
my  southeast  section  has  become  little  more  than  an  artificial 
gold-plated  tourist  trap,  with  the  gold  plate  sometimes  worn 
thin  or  right  down  to  the  base  metal.  I  fear  most  of  Florida 
is  headed  in  the  same  direction.  I  well  realize  I  am  in  a  small 
minority  which  regrets  this  and  does  not  believe  that  prof- 
itable bigger  necessarily  means  better  but  often  the  opposite. 

I  will  grant  anybody  that  this  touches  me  more  painfully 
than  it  does  most  people,  largely  because  my  affection  was 
given  fervently  to  something  that  allowed  itself  to  change  in 
character,  betraying  me.  In  revulsion  at  having  my  kind  of 
Florida  destroyed,  and  not  being  able  to  bear  the  sight  of 
this  any  longer,  I  have  twice  retreated  from  it,  thinking  to 
settle  elsewhere,  once  to  California  and  once  to  Arizona. 
These  are  both  fine  states  and  had  I  gone  to  either  before  I 
started  to  write  about  Florida  I  might  have  settled  there.  My 
threatened  divorce  from  Florida  failed  to  stick  and  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  each  time  for  two  reasons. 

The  first  is  that  both  of  these  western  states  are  also  being 
ruined  by  too  much  commercial  expansion,  the  result  of  the 
present  dangerous,  senseless,  suicidal  overpopulation  of  the 
world.  This  has  resulted  in  the  spoliation  of  natural  beauty 
enjoyed  by  those  who  are  able  to  see  and  admire  it,  for  the 
sake  of  a  mass  of  people  who  are  informed  that  they  should 
visit  it  as  a  "sight,"  few  of  whom  bring  genuine  appreciation 
to  it.  Our  national  parks  compose  the  most  flagrant  example 
of  this,  crowded,  littered,  uncomfortable,  noisy,  fast  becom- 
ing self-defeating.  It  seems  a  shame  to  spoil  wonderful  things 
for  such  diminishing  returns. 

The  second  and  largest  reason  that  I  returned  to  a 
Florida  going  in  this  direction  is  that  each  time  away  I  found 
my  roots  here  had  grown  too  deeply  for  me  to  cut  them  off 
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at  will.  The  succulent  shoots  and  fond  tendrils  pulled  me 
back,  so  that  from  both  places  I  returned  to  what  is  left  of 
my  variety  of  Florida. 

Two  rather  odd  things  influenced  my  final  decision  to  stay 
and  settle  down  finally  in  the  piny  woods  west  of  Delray 
Beach,  well  away  from  the  tourist  coast.  The  first  came  about 
during  a  talk  I  was  giving  before  a  meeting  of  the  Palm  Beach 
County  Historical  Society  about  my  experiences  in  writing 
about  Florida,  the  basis  of  the  present  section  of  this  book. 
In  the  middle  of  it  I  looked  at  the  faces  of  the  people  in 
attendance  and  saw  that  they  seemed  actually  to  be  listening 
to  what  I  was  saying,  while  two  reporters  in  the  front  row  were 
also  solemnly  taking  notes.  It  struck  me  forcibly  that  these 
were  my  people  and  this  was  my  country,  where  I  belonged. 

The  second  incident  occurred  a  few  weeks  later  when  a 
woman  recognized  and  stopped  me  on  the  street  and  pro- 
ceeded to  scold  me  for  having  been  away  from  Florida,  finally 
instructing  me  to  have  no  more  nonsense  about  leaving  it, 
but  to  remain  home.  It  was  her  use  of  the  word  ''home"  to 
designate  Florida  that  struck  me  hard.  I  recognized,  in  that 
one  word,  the  full  reason  I  had  been  drawn  back  to  the  place 
■—I  had  been  homesick.  This  made  me  realize  that  I  might 
have  a  small  place  in  Florida,  to  be  dearly  cherished. 

So  here  I  am  now,  sadder  and  not  so  eager  as  that  first  day 
twenty-five  years  ago  when  the  breezy  madame  gave  me  her 
greeting  in  West  Palm  Beach,  yet  far  richer  in  memory  and 
experience  and  delight  for  having  known  and  dealt  with  the 
kind  of  Florida  I  love.  In  this  regard  I  remember  that  the 
late  naturalist,  Thomas  Barbour,  wrote  a  book  he  called 
That  Vanishing  Eden,  in  which  he  deplored  the  despoiling 
and  disappearance  of  the  Florida  he  first  knew  early  in  the 
century.  When  I  read  this  I  did  not  know  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about,  for  what  was  left  of  Barbour's  Eden  was  Eden  to 
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me.  Now  I  too  well  realize  what  he  meant,  but  carry  the 
thought  further  in  expecting  that  some  people  reading  my 
present  statements  will  not  know  what,  in  turn,  I  mean. 
Doubtless,  in  time,  someone  will  deplore  the  passing  of  the 
Florida  they  knew  when  they  arrived  to  read  these,  my 
regrets  at  the  departure  of  Eden.  Thus  the  cruel  and  im- 
placable law  of  relativity  operates. 

If  I  have  preserved,  with  some  authenticity,  a  little  of  the 
old  life  and  quality  of  the  place  of  my  time,  I  am  only  too 
happy.  This  book  offers  a  highly  selective  list  of  attempts  to 
do  that.  The  scenes  are  round  about  Florida,  from  one  end 
of  the  state  to  the  other,  and  all  the  way  across  it.  In  what 
recognition  has  been  given  to  such  Florida  writing  of  mine 
I  take  unabashed  pride  in  several  things: 

My  Florida  trilogy  of  novels,  The  Barefoot  Mailman,  The 
Flame  Tree,  and  The  Big  Bubble,  did  not  die  very  quickly 
as  do  most  novels,  but  remain  in  print.  I  am  deeply  nattered 
to  have  them  compose  recommended  reading  in  a  number 
of  Florida  universities  and  colleges.  In  the  West  Palm  Beach 
post  office  there  are  six  very  excellent  murals  (painted  by 
Steven  Dohanos  at  the  same  time  I  was  writing  my  book) 
depicting  the  barefoot  mailman.  Near  Pompano  Beach  there 
is  a  hotel,  for  whose  construction  I  was  invited  to  turn  the 
first  spadeful  of  sand,  named  The  Barefoot  Mailman.  At 
Hypoluxo,  where  I  have  my  fictional  characters  settle  down 
to  live  at  the  end  of  the  book,  the  town  has  put  up  signs  on 
Route  One  stating,  "Home  of  the  Barefoot  Mailman,"  while 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  nearby  Lantana  has  adopted  the  same 
motto.  There  is  talk  of  erecting  a  life-size  bronze  statue  to 
the  barefoot  mailman,  of  naming  a  new  bridge  after  him, 
and  even  one  day  of  issuing  a  commemorative  stamp  about 
him. 

The  best  accolade  came,  however,  when  someone  in  Ohio 
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dropped  a  letter  in  a  postbox  there  addressed  only,  "The 
Barefoot  Mailman,  Florida,"  and  the  letter  reached  me.  I 
am  proud  to  be  known  by  the  same  name  as  the  adventurous 
real  barefoot  mailmen  of  other  times,  and  I  take  off  not  only 
my  hat  to  them,  but  my  shoes  as  well. 


Sea  Serpents,  Mermaids,  and  Sea  Cows 


J\  LITTLE  recognition  given  some  of  my  work,  however, 
does  not  make  my  pain  less  acute  at  having  real  Florida  dis- 
appear before  my  very  eyes.  My  subjects  for  writing  were 
destroyed  while  I  watched,  helplessly,  so  that  I  can  no  longer 
go  out  my  back  door  and  sit  in  on  a  meeting  of  Holy  Rollers 
or  find  a  Cracker  cockfighting  pit  fifteen  minutes'  drive  away. 

To  contact  such  things  now  I  must  go  far  afield,  traveling 
quite  some  distance  to  get  away  from  the  artificial  tourist 
atmosphere.  Even  then  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  find 
them  because  our  overly  standardized  civilization,  when  it 
has  not  pushed  them  out  of  existence  entirely,  has  changed 
their  practitioners  into  banal  conformists.  Some  have  even 
gone  to  the  depressing  extent  of  becoming  respectable,  losing 
color  as  well  as  individuality. 

To  show  you  explicitly  what  I  mean  I  would  like  to  take 
you  on  a  tour  of  something  that  once  existed  in  my  section, 
whose  nature  has  been  so  changed  that  it  is  now  barely 
recognizable. 

Look,  quickly,  through  the  binoculars  at  the  sea  serpent 
there,  fifty  yards  ahead.  A  series  of  humps  lifts  out  of  the 
water  at  intervals  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  The  humps  are 
huge,  blackish-gray  from  this  distance,  and  they  continue  for 
the  length  of  the  monster,  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet.  At 
one  end  is  a  frightening,  broad  tail.  At  the  other,  lifting  for 
an  instant  from  the  water,  is  a  huge,  awful  snout  with  a 
gigantic  cleft  lip,  dreadful  nostrils,  and  beady  eyes. 
16 
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No,  you  say?  Yes,  I  say.  Happen  in  Loch  Ness,  the  supposed 
home  of  sea  serpents  in  Scotland,  you  say?  No,  happen  in 
Lake  Boca  Raton,  a  small,  once  exquisite  body  of  water 
located  about  midway  on  the  Florida  east  coast  between 
Palm  Beach  and  Miami. 

The  lake  is  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile  long  and  barely 
a  third  of  a  mile  wide.  Through  it  runs  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  and  in  one  corner  is  the  famous  Boca  Raton  Hotel, 
formerly  the  most  luxurious  private  club  in  the  world.  In 
another  corner  is  an  inlet  to  the  sea,  a  hundred  yards  over  the 
beach  ridge.  Around  part  of  the  blue  lake  grow  tall  coconut 
trees  whose  long,  curving  fronds  make  them  look  like  green 
skyrockets  continually  bursting  in  celebration  of  the  pretty 
scene.  They  have  even  more  to  celebrate,  for  in  the  lake  live— 
or  once  lived— mermaids  and  sirens  as  well  as  sea  serpents. 

No,  you  say  again?  Yes,  I  say  once  more,  because  I  sailed 
on  this  lake  for  a  number  of  years  in  my  sailing  skiff  which 
was  small  enough  to  creep  up  silently  on  the  creatures. 
People  in  powerboats,  whose  propellers  and  vibrations  scared 
them  away,  could  never  believe  in  their  existence  and  refused 
to  credit  my  tales  about  them. 

These  sea  serpents,  mermaids,  and  sirens  are  as  good  as  any 
seen  anywhere  by  anyone  in  all  history.  If  you  want  a  better 
sea  serpent  than  the  one  described  above,  please  apply  else- 
where. It  is  what  the  ancient  seamen  saw,  and  it  is  my  theory 
that  the  sea  serpent  legend  came  from  this. 

What  the  early  seafarers  saw  and  what  you  have  just  seen 
with  me  was,  of  course,  a  herd  of  sea  cows,  or  manatee.  Acci- 
dentally they  were  strung  out  in  the  water  so  that  together 
they  looked  like  a  sea  serpent.  To  this  being  an  effective 
accident  I  can  attest,  for  when  I  saw  it  I  was  acutely  startled 
until  I  realized  what  I  was  looking  at. 

In  addition  to  being  a  sea  serpent,  when  together  in  line 
sea  cows  are  also  mermaids.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  they 
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are  mammals  and  that  when  suckling  their  young  the  females 
are  supposed  to  rise  to  the  surface  and,  with  their  heads  and 
shoulders  out  of  water,  to  hold  their  young  to  their  breasts. 
This  sight,  which  included  the  sea  cow's  fishlike  tail,  made 
early  sailors  believe  they  were  seeing  a  creature  half  human 
and  half  fish,  which  they  termed  a  mermaid. 

On  the  same  score  sea  cows  were  deemed  to  be  sirens.  This 
myth  originated  in  the  Mediterranean  where  Greek  and 
Arab  seamen  saw  the  dugong,  which  is  almost  exactly  like  a 
sea  cow.  (Dugong  hide  is  held  to  have  been  used  to"  cover 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.)  All  sea  cows  were  given  the  scien- 
tific designation  of  Sirenia,  and  supposedly  they  were  what 
Ulysses  saw  and  heard  and  whose  blandishments  he  managed 
to  resist  only  by  having  himself  tied  to  his  mast  until  safely 
out  of  their  sound  and  sight. 

Sea  cows,  which  are  now  comparatively  rare  in  the  world, 
like  Lake  Boca  Raton  because  in  it  grow  beds  of  the  grasses 
they  prefer  as  a  diet,  and  because  the  lake  is  close  to  the 
brackish  waters  of  the  rivers  and  canals  that  wind  into  it 
from  the  Everglades  which  they  particularly  love.  Two  of 
them— a  couple  presumably— spent  most  of  the  time  in  the 
lake,  and  though  they  left  it  for  weeks  and  sometimes 
months  at  a  time,  they  always  returned.  They  stayed  in  the 
deep  water  just  off  where  I  kept  my  boat.  I  named  the  pair 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfar  because  they  are  cows  and  because  Alfar 
is  the  name  of  a  local  milk  company. 

There  was  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was 
room  for  both  of  them  and  me  in  the  lake.  The  main  reason 
for  this  question  was  the  size  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfar.  I  meas- 
ured them  by  my  small  sailboat,  The  Barefoot  Mailman, 
which  I  called  The  Man  for  short,  and  which  was  ten  feet 
long.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfar  were  at  least  thirteen  feet  long. 
I  measured  this  fairly  accurately  when  I  saw  one  of  them 
close  alongside   The  Man.  I  estimated  that  each  weighed 
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close  to  a  ton;  they  looked  like  a  cross  between  a  huge  sow 
and  a  pregnant  cow. 

The  manatee  is  the  closest  thing  to  the  elephant  among 
modern  mammals.  When  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  City  told  me  that,  I  realized  I  must 
play  around  in  the  lake  carefully.  The  encyclopedia  describes 
them  as  being  harmless.  That  is  true,  as  far  as  it  goes,  which 
isn't  by  any  means  all  the  way.  In  order  to  understand  them 
better,  let  us  examine  their  physical  characteristics  a  little 
more. 

Their  hogshead  bodies  are  slaty  gray  when  dry,  black  when 
wet,  and  are  almost  hairless.  The  hide  is  like  an  elephant's, 
and  about  an  inch  thick;  lengths  of  it,  when  twisted  and 
dried,  have  been  used  as  canes  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Their  forelimbs  are  like  broad  paddles.  There  are  no  hind 
limbs  at  all,  though  their  skeleton  contains  vestigial  bones  of 
these,  indicating  that  once  they  emerged  to  live  on  land  after 
originally  living  in  the  sea,  and  then  changed  their  dim 
minds,  and  went  back  to  the  water.  They  never  come  out  of 
the  water  now,  for  they  are  helpless  on  land,  their  flippers 
being  too  weak  to  lift  their  heavy  bodies  off  the  ground  and 
propel  them. 

Their  bones  are  weighty  and  extremely  dense  in  structure, 
which  serves  as  ballast,  enabling  them  to  remain  under  water 
with  ease;  sea-cow  bone  is  almost  ivory  in  texture  and  weight. 
To  aid  them  further  in  remaining  submerged,  which  they 
can  do  up  to  six  minutes  at  a  time,  their  larger  arteries  form 
a  peculiar  netlike  expansion,  permitting  them  to  absorb 
oxygen  and  store  it  for  use  in  their  blood  as  needed. 

During  its  lifetime  the  sea  cow  grows  a  series  of  eleven 
teeth  on  either  side  of  its  jaws,  and  these  are  replaced  from 
behind  as  in  elephants,  and  not  from  below  and  above  as  in 
most  mammals.  Furthermore,  their  teeth  are  all  molars;  in 
front  they  are  toothless,  which  does  not  add  to  their  beauty. 
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The  tail  of  the  manatee  is  an  immense  flat  round  affair  as 
much  as  several  feet  in  diameter  and  very  slightly  pointed  at 
the  end.  It  is  used  for  vigorous  swimming,  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  animal,  and  for  keeping  it  in  its  favorite  crazy 
position,  a  sort  of  downward  half-bend  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  head  lowered,  tail  even  lower.  It  rests  stolidly  in 
this  position,  except  that  every  few  minutes  it  rouses  itself  to 
raise  its  ugly  snout  to  take  some  air. 

The  manatee  has  another  use  for  its  tail,  totally  extraneous 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  When  in  an  annoyed  mood,  for- 
tunately not  an  emotion  of  which  this  lower  form  of  life  is 
frequently  capable,  it  lifts  that  tail  out  of  the  water  and  slaps 
it  down  with  the  effect  of  a  plank  hitting  the  surface.  If 
near  by,  you  think  you  have  been  shot  at  with  a  cannon  at 
close  quarters. 

In  appearance  there  is  little  difference  between  the  male 
and  the  female  manatee,  except  that  the  female  has  a  teat 
located  almost  under  each  front  flipper.  It  is  a  herbivorous 
animal,  and,  like  a  cow,  it  has  two  stomachs.  As  for  a  face,  if 
what  it  has  for  a  face  can  be  so  designated,  its  huge  clefted 
snout,  each  side  working  independently  of  the  other,  its 
thick  blubber  lips,  gaping  mouth,  valvelike  nostrils,  small 
pig  eyes  with  a  cold  steel-blue  iris,  a  couple  of  holes  that  are 
supposed  to  be  ears,  and  stiff  bristles  covering  all,  make  an 
unattractive  picture. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  takes  only  one  of  these  crea- 
tures, not  a  number  of  them  strung  out,  to  make  a  sea 
serpent.  The  early  sailors  must  have  been  myopic,  or  awfully 
far  gone  in  their  wish  for  anything  that  reminded  them  of  a 
woman,  to  mistake  a  sea  cow  for  a  mermaid.  As  for  Ulysses, 
if  the  thin,  whistling  noise  a  sea  cow  makes  when  it  breathes 
was  to  him  a  siren  song  he  couldn't  resist  unless  tied  down, 
then  he  wasn't  the  man  and  romantic  warrior  I  have  always 
pictured  him  to  be. 
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By  now  you  may  have  gathered  that  I  think  the  sea  cow  is 
just  about  the  damnedest  looking  thing  in  all  creation.  If 
you  could  gaze  with  me  through  my  glass-bottomed  water 
bucket  and  have  Mr.  Alfar  suddenly  stare  up  at  you  with  his 
cunning  leer,  his  porcine  obstinacy,  and  his  elephantine 
roguery,  you  would  agree  with  me.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  I  was  not  extremely  fond  of  him  and  his  wife 
in  spite  of  their  unfortunate  physical  appearance,  which 
they  could  not  exactly  help. 

Manatees  were  once  used  as  food,  which  is  why  they  have 
been  mostly  killed  off.  Knowing  of  my  interest  in  them  some 
people  of  Stuart,  Florida,  once  invited  me  to  partake  of  a 
manatee  that  had  been  "accidentally"  killed  by  a  boat  pro- 
peller. If  I  had  not  known  that  it  had  been  deliberately 
slaughtered  I  would  have  accepted,  to  learn  if,  as  reported, 
the  meat  tasted  like  something  between  fresh  pork  and  veal. 
Also  I  am  not  sure  I  would  have  been  able  to  get  over  the 
feeling  that  I  was  munching  on  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Alfar. 

Buccaneers  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main 
prized  sea  cows  as  a  source  of  meat,  oil,  and  leather.  Back 
around  i860  manatee  oil  was  believed  to  be  a  valuable 
remedy  for  consumption,  and  was  sold  for  as  much  as  twenty 
dollars  an  ounce.  The  price  sank  to  three  dollars  per  gallon 
when  the  mistake  was  discovered.  Later,  the  manatee's  ear 
bones  were  ground  to  a  powder  supposedly  good  for  treat- 
ment of  calcium  deposits.  That  ended  its  utilitarian  uses. 
Few  manatees  have  ever  been  kept  in  aquariums,  and  then 
not  for  long,  as  confinement  in  tanks  is  not  good  for  them. 

Columbus,  by  the  way,  was  almost  as  disgusted  with  them 
as  I  am  in  regard  to  their  appearance.  He  recorded  some  of 
the  first  literature  about  them  and  admitted  that  he  expected 
them  to  be  mermaids,  but  that  upon  close  observation  he  was 
sorely  disappointed. 

When  The  Man  and  I  first  floated  on  Lake  Boca  Raton 
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we  had  no  idea  such  monsters  inhabited  it.  No  one  told  us, 
for  few  knew.  The  first  I  was  aware  that  any  aquatic  relatives 
of  the  elephant  resided  below  was  seeing,  from  time  to  time, 
broad  swirls  of  water  as  I  sailed  along.  At  that  time  I  thought 
these  were  made  by  large  fish  or  perhaps  by  the  eddies  within 
eddies  of  the  tide  and  drainage  currents. 

Then  one  day  I  saw  the  sea  serpent  I  have  described,  and 
when  the  serpent  broke,  dividing  into  its  numerous  parts, 
I  knew  what  they  were.  Following  that  I  frequently  saw 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfar  floating  close  to  the  surface,  a  menace  to 
navigation.  Once  I  crept  up  on  them  and  poked  with  an  oar 
what  I  took  to  be  Mr.  Alfar.  He  didn't  seem  to  mind  much, 
merely  swirling  below  with  his  wife. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  day  came  when  my  centerboard 
hit  one  of  them  and  plopped  up  smartly  in  its  slot.  Nothing 
more  happened  then,  and  I  figured  that  nothing  more  than 
that  would  occur  when  I  happened  to  connect  with  them. 
I  was  wrong. 

One  day  The  Man  slid  right  up  on  top  of  the  back  of 
Mr.  Alfar,  as  slick  as  you  please.  Only  what  was  to  follow 
wasn't  so  slick.  Mr.  Alfar  was  aroused  sufficiently,  at  least  for 
a  moment,  to  object.  He  reared.  He  shoved  his  back  well  out 
of  water  and  brought  up  his  murderous  tail. 

Mr.  Alfar,  friends,  lifted  The  Man,  with  me  in  it,  clear 
out  of  water.  He  didn't  upset  us,  largely  because  The  Man 
was  flat-bottomed  and  could  rest  on  the  broad  back  of  the 
manatee.  But  he  rocked  us  sickeningly  and  ignominiously  on 
his  back.  We  rested  there  for  an  instant,  everything  as  yet 
undecided  about  whether  we  would  capsize  or  not.  Finally 
he  let  us  down  in  the  water  at  a  rude  angle  that  tipped  the 
mast  violently  and  set  the  sail  to  swinging  so  that  the  boom 
nearly  decapitated  me. 

Before  sounding,  and  as  if  to  say  how  much  he  decidedly 
disapproved,  Mr.  Alfar  slapped  his  tail  down  on  the  surface 
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with  a  smack  I  have  heard  during  all  the  ten  years  that 
incident  took  off  my  life. 

I  confess  also  that  for  some  time  after  that  I  sailed  on  Lake 
Boca  Raton  in  an  odd  manner  indeed.  As  I  went  along  I 
rapped  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  sending  out  sufficient 
noise  so  that  it  vibrated  down  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfar,  if  home, 
telling  them  I  was  about  and  to  please  let  me  alone. 

Always  since  I  knew  the  manatee  I  tried  to  run  down  the 
story  of  how  they  nursed  their  young.  I  talked  with  fishermen 
who  swore  they  had  seen  it  and  that  it  was  true.  One  of  them 
declared  that  he  had  seen  a  female  sea  cow  sitting  on  a  bank 
entirely  out  of  water  suckling  her  calf,  which  I  knew  was 
an  impossibility.  The  fishing  editor  of  a  prominent  Florida 
newspaper  told  me  that,  though  he  had  never  seen  it  with  his 
own  eyes,  he  believed  people  who  had  told  him  about  it. 

That  wasn't  quite  good  enough  for  me.  From  afar,  through 
my  powerful  binoculars,  I  watched  for  a  third  blob  on  the 
water  denoting  that  Junior  Alfar  had  arrived.  I  followed 
them  a  few  miles  north  up  the  canal  to  Lake  Wyman,  which 
is  not  truly  a  lake  but  a  wide  place  in  the  waterway.  It  is  also 
a  wild  section  of  thick-growing  sea  plums  and  tangled  man- 
grove—or was  until  some  subdivisions  swallowed  it.  But 
even  there  I  was  not  rewarded. 

Then,  one  dawn,  as  these  things  happen  when  least  ex- 
pected, through  the  binoculars  I  saw  it.  The  fat  couple  had 
a  calf.  When  I  realized  it  was  a  calf  I  sweated  so  much  with 
excitement  that  the  heat  misted  the  binocular  lenses  and 
cut  off  the  sight. 

When  I  calmed  and  the  lenses  cleared,  I  looked  again. 
Near  the  north  sea  wall  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfar  lay  on  the  surface. 
Mrs.  Alfar  was  not  sitting  up  in  the  shallows  holding  her 
baby  to  her  breasts  using  her  flippers  as  arms.  I  don't  say 
that  those  who  swear  this  is  the  way  they  feed  their  young  are 
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not  telling  the  truth  and  that  under  other  conditions  it 
cannot  be  true.  But  what  I  saw  that  dawn  was  this: 

Mrs.  Alfar  floated  partially  on  her  side,  or  at  least  enough 
to  bring  the  teat  under  her  armpit  out  of  water.  With  her 
flippers  she  encircled  her  baby,  which,  floating  by  her  side, 
sucked  contentedly. 

That  was  it.  And  that  was  all.  I  got  only  one  good,  long 
look  before  something  made  sea  cow  and  calf  take  fright. 
They  sank  out  of  sight. 

It  was  many  months  later  before  the  fat  couple  was  once 
more  in  evidence,  and  then  their  calf  was  not  with  them.  We 
were  back  on  the  old  basis  of  battling  to  see  who  owned  the 
lake  and  there  we  remained  until  civilization  came  to  the 
lake.  Among  other  things  that  happened  then  was  having 
the  lake,  for  the  purely  commercial  purpose  of  selling  them 
at  tourist  stands,  cleaned  out  of  the  thousands  of  beautiful 
live  conch  shells  once  to  be  found  there,  killing  off  the  seed 
beds,  and  eradicating  them  entirely. 

Others  roared  their  outboard  motors  and  water-skied 
about  the  place  so  vociferously  that  it  scared  away  all  the 
fish,  including  exquisite  leopard  rays  and  porpoises  that 
sometimes  came  to  play  in  the  lake.  One  day  while  I  was 
admiring  the  pulsating,  balletlike  gyrations  of  a  large  frilly 
white  jellyfish  a  man  came  along  and  prepared  to  snag  it. 
When  I  politely  suggested  it  was  an  admirable  thing  to  look 
at  alive  he  promptly  pulled  it  out  of  the  water,  looked  at  it 
disgustedly  for  a  moment  while  it  died,  and  then  threw  its 
limp  body,  its  magic  forever  gone,  on  the  lake  bank. 

Another  day  I  came  upon  a  man  who  had  accidentally 
hooked  a  huge  loggerhead  turtle  which  had  come  into  the 
lake,  perhaps  mistakenly,  to  look  for  a  place  to  lay  her  eggs. 
Frantically  this  man,  ineptly  operating  his  rod  and  reel, 
called  out  to  me  for  advice  as  to  how  to  land  the  turtle  for 
butchering.  I  gave  him  the  best  I  could,  advising  him  to  be 
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sure  to  hold  his  line  as  tightly  as  possible,  locking  it  on  his 
reel,  giving  it  no  play;  in  an  instant  the  line  snapped  and  the 
turtle  was  free.  I  managed  to  save  Mr.  Alfar  from  being  shot 
by  another  gentleman  with  a  rifle  only  after  I  had  convinced 
him  there  was  a  heavy  fine  for  shooting  sea  cows  and  that 
if  he  shot  this  one  I  would  report  him. 

Lake  Boca  Raton  epitomized,  as  it  once  was,  the  kind  of 
Florida  I  wanted  and  could  not  bear  to  see  destroyed.  The 
final  indignity  came  when  real-estate  interests  pumped  out 
its  bottom  and  deposited  sand  on  its  shores  to  create  more 
land  for  "development,"  one  of  the  most  horrible  words  in 
the  English  language,  which  in  this  case  meant  destroying 
much  of  the  natural  banks  of  the  little  lake. 

It  was  such  kind  of  desecration  that  caused  me  to  sell  my 
house  in  Boca,  dispose  of  The  Man,  and  leave  on  my  first 
retreat  from  Florida.  Now,  in  my  permanent  return,  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  what  has  happened  to  my  idyllic  lake,  but 
keep  away. 

If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfar  have  not  also  been  driven  away 
entirely— or  murdered— and  still  poke  their  snouts  into  the 
lake  to  glimpse  the  new  scene,  I  wonder  what  they  think. 
I  know  what  /  think  and,  being  perhaps  a  little  more  articu- 
late than  they,  in  the  following  story,  "The  Owl  That  Kept 
Winking,"  I  have  expressed  part  of  my  feeling  that  it  is  only 
fair  turnabout  for  Florida  fauna  to  get  back  at  man. 
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JL  HE  man  waited  behind  the  palmettos.  He  sat  on  an 
orange  crate.  He  shifted  the  double-barreled  shotgun  which 
lay  across  his  thighs.  The  gun  was  heavy. 

He  craned  his  neck  around  and  looked  to  the  east.  That 
was  the  direction  in  which  the  sea  lay,  the  Atlantic  coast.  No 
light  showed  from  there.  It  wasn't  yet  dawn.  Not  quite.  The 
owl  still  didn't  have  light  enough  by  which  to  make  his 
darting  flight.  It  wasn't  true  that  owls  could  see  in  the  dark. 
It  was  merely  true  that  they  could  see  with  only  a  very  little 
light,  almost  none  at  all,  but  not  nothing. 

The  man  looked  to  the  west.  There  lay  the  Florida  Ever- 
glades. For  a  mile  or  so  before  the  brown,  flat  stretches  of 
sawgrass  were  reached,  the  slash  pines  were  decorated  with 
vivid  red  air  plants.  Moccasins  crawled  in  the  hyacinth- 
choked  drainage  canals,  sometimes  slithering  over  the  moss- 
grown  back  of  a  gator.  Ibis  flashed  white  across  the  stark  blue 
sky  and  occasionally  there  came  the  shriek  of  a  wildcat. 

Now  the  man  heard  another  sound.  It  was  soft,  deep,  and 
gently  inquiring.  "Who-o-o?"  It  came  through  the  black 
night.  "Who-o-o?" 

The  owl's  call  no  longer  made  the  man's  gorge  rise.  He 
had  resolved  to  keep  his  temper.  He  could  afford  to  keep  it. 
He  did  not  get  angry  now  and  curse  and  rant  against  the  bird 
which  stole  his  chickens.  He  had  discovered  where  the  owl 
lived  and  how  it  could  be  killed.  He  knew  there  was  a  pair 
26 
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of  them  living  high  inside  the  big  cypress  and  that  it  was  the 
male  who  came  for  the  chickens. 

Before  he  gained  this  knowledge,  by  careful,  painstaking 
watching,  the  owl  had  made  away  with  seventeen  fowl.  Shots 
at  it  made  from  around  the  chicken  runs  had  no  effect.  By 
the  time  the  man  grabbed  up  his  gun  and  fired,  the  owl  was 
well  away.  It  came,  at  dawn  or  dusk,  like  a  flash  and  was  in 
and  out— with  a  fryer  clasped  firmly  in  its  great  talons— 
almost  before  the  man  realized  it  had  come.  It  was  nearly  as 
fast  as  big  fish  he  had  seen  in  the  sea. 

But  now  the  man  knew  the  answer  to  the  owl's  question. 
He  could  barely  contain  himself  from  answering  the  recur- 
rent, "Who-o-o?"  and  replying  that  it  would  be,  "You-o-o, 
you-o-o."  He  was  not  waiting,  with  fury,  for  the  owl  to  come 
to  the  chicken  yards.  He  had  come,  calmly,  more  than  half- 
way to  the  owl.  He  was  secreted  in  the  palmettos  on  the  route 
the  owl  would  take  from  its  hide-out  in  the  tall  cypress.  The 
owl  wouldn't  be  flying  fast  here.  It  would  make  an  excellent 
shot.  The  man  couldn't  miss.  It  was  a  big  owl,  a  horned  owl. 
Some  people  said  owls  were  beautiful.  He  couldn't  see  any 
beauty  in  them.  They  were  dirty,  unfair  thieves. 

Back  toward  the  house,  in  the  runs,  the  roosters  were 
crowing.  They  seemed  to  know  before  anyone  else  the  mo- 
ment of  exact  dawn.  They  were  getting  busy,  leading  the 
hens  out  for  water,  for  the  day's  feeding.  The  owl  knew  they 
would  be  there  at  the  precise  time  he  would  come  for  them, 
the  best  time  for  the  owl,  the  time  of  least  light. 

The  man  glanced  to  the  east  again. 

He  was  almost  too  late. 

He  could  make  out  no  sign  of  dawn.  But  it  must  have  been 
there,  evident  to  the  roosters,  plain  to  the  owl.  For  the  owl 
just  then  flew  over. 

The  man  had  planned  to  get  it  as  it  came  toward  him.  He 
sensed  it  rather  than  saw  or  heard  it.  There  was  nothing  to 
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hear,  for  an  owl  flies  noiselessly.  There  was  just  something 
difficult  than  he  had  counted  on.  It  was,  in  fact,  virtually 
going  overhead.  It  would  be  a  harder  shot,  much  more 
impossible. 

The  shotgun  came  up  as  the  man  switched  around  on  the 
orange  crate.  The  safety  was  already  off.  He  fired. 

At  first  he  was  sure  he  had  missed.  There  was  no  solid 
plump  sound  to  indicate  that  the  body  had  hit  the  ground. 
There  was  no  noise  at  all  as  the  dawn  made  itself  completely 
evident. 

Then  the  man  heard  a  faint  half-swishing,  half-flopping 
sound.  It  was  a  wing  beating  at  the  ground,  a  bird  vainly 
trying  to  get  into  the  air. 

He  hurried  toward  it  and  he  met  with  great  satisfaction. 

The  great  owl  lay  on  the  dark  sand,  the  gray  of  part  of  its 
body  nearly  matching  the  earth.  Its  tufted  horns  lifted  high 
on  its  large,  round  head.  Its  wide  jowls  blew  themselves  out 
as  though  in  anger.  It  glared  from  big  wide  yellow  eyes  as  it 
flopped.  One  wing  functioned,  spreading  itself  and  working 
to  fly.  The  broad  wing  reached  more  than  two  feet  from  the 
body.  The  other  wing  lay  only  partially  opened  and  didn't 
move.  From  it  a  few  feathers  were  missing. 

Man  and  owl  stared  at  each  other,  both  in  hate,  one  mixing 
his  hate  with  glee  and  a  fine,  full  feeling  of  having  inflicted 
deserved  revenge. 

The  man  laughed  in  the  dawn,  looking  down  upon  his 
adversary.  He  spoke  aloud,  as  though  the  owl  could  under- 
stand him. 

"I  got  you  that  time.  I  reckon  I  did.  I  got  you  sure.  That 
was  a  shot,  a  pure  good  shot.  It  was  a  miracle  shot.  I'll  never 
make  another  like  it.  I  got  you  good,  and  how  do  you  like  it? 
Do  you  want  the  other  barrel?" 

The  owl  worked  its  good  wing,  beating  it  at  the  earth.  It 
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jumped  into  the  air  a  little,  using  its  strong,  long,  sharp 
claws.  But  the  one  wing  wasn't  enough  to  fly  with  and  each 
time  it  flopped  back  again.  It  went  in  circles  no  larger  than 
its  full  wingspread  of  four  feet.  It  left  uneven  tracks  in  the 
sand. 

"Look  at  you,"  the  man  crowed.  "Look  at  you  now."  He 
laughed  again. 

The  owl  lunged  at  him,  stretching  its  neck.  It  struck  at 
the  man's  heavy  leather  boots  with  its  hooked  beak. 

"You  would,  would  you?"  Savagely,  the  man  kicked  at  the 
bird,  which  rolled  over  on  its  back  and  lay  there,  now  help- 
lessly. 

The  man  brought  up  his  gun  again.  He  sighted  it  at  the 
owl. 

Along  the  sights  he  saw  the  yellow  eyes  hating  him,  staring 
steadily  with  plain,  straight,  pure  hate.  Only  a  wild,  unafraid 
thing  could  hate  like  that.  Or  a  man,  who  could  reason  his 
hate,  as  in  war. 

The  man  lowered  the  gun.  He  had  another  thought.  The 
owl  had  made  him  suffer  for  many  weeks.  Now  that  he  had 
caught  it  alive,  he  would  make  the  owl  suffer  before  killing  it. 

He  reached  down  and  caught  the  owl  by  its  good  wing,  at 
the  base,  near  the  body. 

The  next  instant  he  howled. 

He  dropped  his  gun  as  a  talon  went  deep  into  his  thumb. 
The  claw  was  as  sharp  as  a  steel  gaff  used  in  a  cockfight.  It 
cut  to  the  bone.  The  owl  came  up  with  his  hands  as  he  tried 
to  get  rid  of  it.  He  couldn't  free  himself.  The  heavy  bird 
clung  fast  and  beat  furiously  at  him  with  its  good  wing. 

He  fought  it,  while  his  fingers  and  his  hands  were  cut 
again  and  again.  Blood  dripped  to  the  ground  and  on  the 
owl's  feathers.  The  man  kept  calling  and  crying,  cursing  and 
yelling. 
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Finally  he  had  the  owl  by  the  legs,  holding  them  with 
both  bloody  hands.  One  talon  was  still  embedded  in  his 
flesh.  It  would  tear  him  again  when  he  let  go. 

For  an  instant  the  man  considered  thrashing  the  owl 
against  a  tree  and  not  caring  about  the  talon.  Then  he  calmed 
a  little.  He  remembered  his  desire  to  make  the  owl  suffer. 
Now  there  was  more  reason  for  it  than  ever. 

He  looked  at  the  bird.  He  wasn't  able  to  laugh  any  more. 
But  he  could  do  something  else.  He  spat  into  the  owl's  face. 
The  bird  blinked  one  eye  but  not  the  other  and  then  stared 
steady  hate  again.  The  man  looked  for  fear,  but  there  was 
none. 

He  carried  the  owl  to  the  outbuildings,  not  noticing  the 
pain  of  the  talon  that  remained  buried  in  his  hand.  He  went 
to  the  sizable  cage  set  upon  the  ground  that  had  held  pheas- 
ants he  once  tried  to  raise.  Its  chicken  wire  was  stout.  The 
back  of  the  coop  consisted  of  a  heavy  sheet  of  iron  that  was 
almost  like  armor.  The  owl  wouldn't  get  out  of  this. 

He  lifted  the  opening  at  the  side.  He  thrust  both  hands  in, 
holding  the  bird.  Even  then  he  couldn't  get  rid  of  it  at  once. 
The  flesh  tore  from  the  buried  talon  and  at  another  place 
the  owl  slashed. 

The  man  slammed  shut  the  cage  door,  saw  that  it  was 
securely  fastened,  and  then  hurried  into  his  house.  In  the 
kitchen  he  ran  cold  water  over  his  hands  until  the  bleeding 
stopped.  It  took  quite  a  while.  Then  he  doused  his  cuts  with 
antiseptic.  It  stung  all  the  way  to  his  elbows.  The  man  yowled 
and  yelled  and  danced  and  pranced  until  the  awful  stinging 
was  over. 

He  bandaged  the  deepest  of  the  cuts.  Then  he  went  out 
into  the  full  daylight,  making  his  way  to  the  palmettos.  He 
retrieved  his  shotgun  and  brought  it  back  to  place  it  in  the 
rack  beside  his  rifle.  He  started  his  day's  chores,  handicapped 
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by  his  injuries.  He  went  about  the  work  grimly.  He  was  so 
full  of  rage  that  he  couldn't  bring  himself  to  glance  at  the 
owl's  cage  except  once  to  see  that  it  was  still  there. 

In  the  afternoon  one  of  his  customers,  a  storekeeper  from 
town,  drove  in  to  pick  up  an  order.  He  saw  the  owl  in  the 
cage  and  the  man's  bandaged  hands  and  asked,  "What  you 
got  there?" 

The  man  told  him,  and  the  customer,  after  ruminating 
over  the  occurrence  and  examining  the  owl,  inquired,  "What 
you  going  to  do  with  him?" 

"I'm  going  to  kill  him,"  the  man  answered  promptly. 
"When  I  get  good  and  ready.  Maybe  in  a  couple  of  days. 
Maybe  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  Then  I'm  going  to  cut  off  those 
talons  and  hang  them  on  my  wall.  They're  mine.  They  be- 
long to  me.  After  the  chickens  they  got  away  with.  After 
this."  He  held  up  his  hands. 

He  looked  at  the  owl,  which  clung  with  its  talons  to  the 
wire  at  the  front  of  the  cage.  The  owl  blinked  one  eye  as  if 
winking  at  him  in  mockery.  He  kicked  at  it,  sending  the  owl 
off  the  wire. 

That  night  the  man  heard  the  owl  calling  to  its  mate  and 
the  answering  from  the  woods.  He  began  to  enjoy  having 
caught  the  owl  alive. 

In  the  morning  he  looked  again  for  a  sign  of  fear  in  the 
bird.  But  there  was  none.  "I'll  help  you  along,"  he  told  the 
owl.  "I'll  help  you  to  have  it." 

In  front  of  the  coop  he  staked  out  a  young  chicken,  giving 
it  feed  and  water.  He  placed  the  water  close  to  the  wire  of 
the  cage,  but  not  close  enough  so  that  the  owl  could  reach  it. 
Each  day  after  that  he  put  the  chicken  and  the  feed  and  the 
water  there.  The  owl  watched  solemnly.  It  blinked  one  eye, 
then  the  other.  In  the  night  it  called  to  its  mate  and  received 
an  answer,  but  the  bird  never  showed  any  panic.  Instead,  it 
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got  back  the  use  of  its  injured  wing,  which  evidently  had 
only  been  paralyzed  by  buckshot  hitting  it.  This  enraged  the 
man  so  much  that  he  kicked  at  it  again. 

On  the  fifth  day  another  man  came  out  from  town.  This 
was  a  winter  visitor,  a  tourist,  a  snowbird  from  the  North,  a 
nosy  who  had  heard  about  the  owl. 

"I'll  give  you  three  dollars  for  him,"  the  snowbird  offered. 

"No,  sir,  you  won't,"  the  man  answered. 

"I'm  going  to  give  you  five." 

"No,  sir,  you  ain't." 

"I'll  make  it  eight." 

"He  ain't  for  sale,  mister.  Not  for  eight  hundred  dollars. 
Not  for  any  price.  Not  if  you  offered  me  a  million  dollars." 

"You  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  kill  him— this  beautiful 
bird— like  I've  heard,  out  of  spite?" 

"I'm  going  to  kill  him  for  my  own  reasons.  Which  ain't 
yours,  nor  ain't  your  business.  You  ain't  got  business  here  on 
my  place." 

The  snowbird  went  away,  shaking  his  head,  insulted,  and 
muttering  about  backwoods  people. 

The  man  waited  for  only  one  thing  before  the  killing. 
He  meant  to  break  the  owl's  spirit.  He  decided  it  couldn't 
be  done  by  starvation.  The  owl  paid  no  attention  at  all  to 
the  staked  chicken,  nor  to  the  feed  and  water.  The  bird 
simply  glared  at  them  with  his  yellow  hate  but  showed  no 
desire  for  them.  He  blinked  one  eye  at  a  time,  making  fun 
of  the  man  between  that  stare  of  loathing. 

The  man  removed  the  chicken  and  the  food  and  studied 
on  what  he  thought  was  a  better  way.  The  owl's  mate  had 
been  making  flights  to  the  chicken  farm.  More  and  more  the 
two  birds  called  to  each  other.  Now  they  called  even  in  the 
daytime.  And  though  there  might  be  a  plaintive  note  in  the 
voice  of  the  female,  there  was  nothing  like  it  in  that  of  the 
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caged  male.  If  anything,  there  was  stern  warning  to  his  mate 
to  keep  away,  keep  away. 

The  man  kept  his  shotgun  handy.  On  the  tenth  day  he 
had  his  chance.  The  female,  driven  by  instinct,  concern,  sex, 
hunger,  curiosity,  any  or  all  of  them  that  you  want,  came  to 
search  out  its  mate.  It  came  right  in  over  the  chicken  runs 
to  where  it  could  see  its  mate  in  the  cage.  It  lighted  on  a  tall 
pole  and  called,  "Who-o-o?" 

The  male  didn't  answer,  as  though  indicating  that  the 
female  should  keep  still  and  go  away. 

Deftly  the  man  snatched  up  his  shotgun.  Swiftly  he  aimed 
and  fired  with  both  barrels. 

This  time  there  wasn't  any  paralyzed  wing  but  a  dead  owl. 

He  brought  it,  in  glee,  and  placed  it  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  caged  male.  "How  do  you  like  that?"  the  man 
demanded.  "How  do  you  like  her  now?" 

The  owl  stared  at  its  mate.  Its  jowled  face  was  impassive. 
The  great  yellow  eyes  looked  from  the  body  of  its  mate  to 
the  man.  The  bird  winked  at  him. 

The  man  turned  from  the  owl.  He  went  into  his  house. 
He  felt  defeated.  The  bird's  spirit  was  not  broken.  Nothing 
seemed  able  to  break  it.  There  was  no  fear  in  it,  only  that 
pure  hate  mixed  with  the  mockery  of  the  blinking. 

The  man's  own  hate  was  so  great  that  he  felt  it  might 
consume  him.  His  gaze,  wandering  about  the  room,  came  to 
rest  upon  the  rifle  with  which  he  meant  to  kill  the  owl.  For 
an  instant  a  strange,  unnatural  impulse  came  to  him  to  forget 
everything,  to  let  the  owl  go,  to  free  it  now  that  he  had 
obtained  his  revenge  by  at  least  killing  its  mate.  Left  alone, 
maybe  the  male  would  leave  the  vicinity  and  no  longer  steal 
chickens. 

The  generous  impulse  passed  as  quickly  as  it  came.  The 
man  grabbed  up  the  rifle.  He  saw  that  it  was  loaded.  He 
strode  out. 
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"Now,"  he  said  to  the  owl.  "Now.  Damn  you!  Damn  you!" 

He  thrust  the  barrel  of  the  rifle  through  the  wire.  The  owl 
attacked  it,  pecking  at  it,  and  clawing.  When  it  saw  that  it 
could  do  no  damage,  it  was  no  longer  interested  in  the  gun 
that  would  kill  it. 

The  man  backed  a  little,  so  that  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  was 
several  feet  from  the  wire  to  which  the  owl  clung.  For  a  last 
time  the  man  looked  for  fear  in  the  owl's  yellow  eyes.  There 
was  none. 

Infuriated,  the  man  sighted.  He  yanked  at  the  trigger 
instead  of  squeezing  it.  He  fired. 

At  first  he  didn't  know  what  had  happened.  In  addition  to 
the  noise  of  the  cartridge  being  fired,  there  was  a  loud  clang. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  sure  someone  had  hit  him,  hard,  in 
the  chest,  so  hard  that  he  staggered  back  while  the  rifle 
dropped  from  his  nerveless  fingers. 

The  man  touched  his  chest  with  one  hand.  His  fingers 
came  away  wet  and  red.  Then  he  felt  the  tremendous  shock 
and  pain  of  it  and  knew.  He  choked,  his  throat  full  of  hot 
liquid.  A  dimness  came  to  his  eyes  and  he  crumpled  to  the 
ground. 

He  was  still  enough  conscious,  before  the  final  dimness 
came,  to  realize  the  whole  enormous  accident.  The  bullet, 
hitting  the  heavy  sheet  of  iron  at  the  back  of  the  cage,  had 
ricocheted  and  struck  him  down.  More  than  that,  he  had 
missed  the  owl.  Still  more,  the  bullet,  on  its  voyage  in  and 
out  of  the  cage,  had  cut  the  wire  in  two  places. 

The  owl  now  found  the  opening.  As  the  man's  eyes  glazed 
over,  the  owl  squeezed  out.  It  clung  for  a  moment  to  the 
outside  of  the  wire,  looking  upon  the  man.  There  was  no 
more  hate  in  its  eyes.  There  never  had  been  any,  except  in 
the  mind  of  the  man.  There  had  been  only  the  expressionless 
stare  of  an  owl.  Now  it  blinked  one  eye,  then  the  other,  so 
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that  not  even  for  a  split  second  was  it  failing  to  watch  and  be 
on  guard.  This,  also,  was  of  what  its  winking  mockery 
consisted. 

The  owl  asked  once,  "Who-o-o?"  received  no  answer,  and 
then  flew  away. 


Turkey  Shoot 


J\  SIZABLE  crowd  had  gathered  in  the  corner  of  the  field, 
on  one  side  of  the  Florida  Cracker  village,  where  the  turkey 
shoot  was  being  held.  The  shooting  line  of  the  range,  about 
which  the  crowd  pressed  closely,  was  marked  by  a  wire  strung 
on  low  posts.  On  a  rough  wooden  stand,  placed  about  sixty 
feet  out  in  the  field,  a  small  crate  was  set.  An  iron  plate  was 
fastened  on  this  facing  the  shooters,  to  prevent  wild  shots 
from  injuring  the  crate  or  its  contents.  At  the  side,  blue- 
white-and-red  wattles  hung  from  the  knobby  head  of  an  angry 
gobbler.  The  turkey's  head  stuck  out  a  few  inches,  and  though 
it  was  secured  so  that  it  couldn't  be  withdrawn  into  the  crate, 
it  moved  about  at  eccentric  moments,  presenting  little  chance 
as  a  target. 

If  you  could  kill  the  turkey  by  hitting  this  small  part  of  it 
that  could  be  seen,  it  was  yours.  You  paid  ten  cents  a  shot 
but  you  didn't  have  to  pay  for  the  shot  you  got  the  turkey 
with. 

Deefy  Uptegrove,  the  short,  stumpy  son  of  the  postmaster, 
who  was  operating  the  shoot,  collected  many  dimes  on  shots 
that  clanged  against  the  iron  plate  or  went  wide.  He  gathered 
more  when  the  turkey  synchronized  its  movements  with  the 
shots,  the  bullets  whistling  past  where  its  head  had  been  a 
split  second  before.  The  bird  gawked  loudly  when  it  tried  to 
pull  away  entirely  to  safety.  It  was  answered  by  a  protesting 
clatter  from  a  pen  where  other  turkeys  unwillingly  awaited 
their  turns  to  serve  as  targets. 

36 
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The  shoot  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  sending  the 
bang  of  guns  across  the  flat,  sandy  land  and  through  the  slash 
pines,  when  Miss  Myrtis  Paget  and  her  nephew,  Oly,  arrived. 
People  nudged  each  other  as  Oly,  a  powerful,  deeply-tanned 
youth  in  a  sleeveless  shirt,  and  the  old  lady  joined  the  crowd. 
There  were  derisive  glances  at  the  ancient,  long-barreled  rifle 
she  carried,  the  crowd  expressing  its  contemptuous  doubt  of 
Miss  Myrtis  getting  a  turkey  with  this  old-fashioned  weapon. 

Miss  Myrtis  was  not  affected  by  the  attitude.  She  was  a 
frail  but  still  very  spry,  wrinkled-faced  old  lady.  All  she  had 
much  of  was  a  caustic  tongue  and  a  decided  spirit.  When 
she  wanted  to  attend  the  turkey  shoot  Oly  had  demurred, 
asking,  "You  knowin*  how  much  cash  money  we  got?" 

"Thirty  cents,"  she  replied  promptly  and  accurately. 

"Jest  enough  fer  a  spit  o'  bacon  an'  some  grits,"  he 
pointed  out.  "No  thing  fer  ten-cent  shots  at  turks." 

"You  kin  stand  right  'longside  o'  me  an'  hand  me  the 
onliest  bullet  I'll  have  need  to,"  she  said.  "An'  that'n'll  be 
free.  No  other  way  fer  us'n  to  have  a  taste  o'  a  bird  fer  the 
Christmas  season's  dinner.  Ain't  you  waterin'  fer  hit?" 

"My  guts  might  complain  some  iffen  I  was  plenty  sure  o' 
your  gittin'  hit." 

"No  call  to  worry  yore  skin  'bout  that,"  Miss  Myrtis  prom- 
ised. "Hit's  been  a  goodly  time  since  I  failed  at  hittin'  a 
bottle  cap  first  thing  at  thirty  yards.  Hit'd  be  some  pleasin' 
to  go."  She  pleaded  with  him,  like  a  young  girl  despite  the 
many  deep  lines  in  her  face,  and  finally  Oly  agreed. 

Now,  when  Miss  Myrtis  and  Oly  went  forward,  the  shoot- 
ing stopped  for  a  moment  while  they  were  received.  Deefy 
looked  doubtfully  at  these  folks  come  in  from  their  cabin 
in  the  scrub  and  then  greeted  them  with  a  facetious  respect. 
"You  want  you  should  try  yores'f  a  hen,  ma'am?"  he  asked 
Miss  Myrtis.  "They  properly  fer  the  ladies,  as  they  git  put 
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up  close.  The  right  heavy  ones  go  back  so's  I  don't  git 
robbed." 

Miss  Myrtis  looked  at  the  range  closely,  noted  the  cute 
way  Deefy  had  arranged  it  to  shoot  across  the  wind,  and 
snorted,  "  'Way  you  got  hit  fixed  I  don't  feel  too  much  sorry 
fer  yore  pockets.  What's  being  out  there  now?" 

"  'Bout  thirteen  pound,  ma'am." 

"You  got  bigger'n  that  by  the  lissen  of'm."  She  indicated 
the  pen.  "I  want  a  big  one." 

"Hit'll  be  longer  to  shoot,"  Deefy  said. 

"Don't  keer  how  far  hit  is.  You  put  up  one  not  less'n 
twenty  pound.  That's  rightly  what  I  want." 

"Right  on,  ma'am,"  Deefy  said  slyly.  "Soon  as  this'n's  got." 

There  were  murmurs,  most  of  them  on  a  gleeful  note,  as 
the  shooting  was  resumed.  "Lissen  at  the  ol'  un."  "She's  a 
sight."  "Wait'll  she  starts  tryin'  at  a  duckin'  haid." 

It  was  some  time  before  anyone  hit  the  turkey  that  was  in 
the  crate.  But  finally  a  marksman  was  successful.  Deefy  ar- 
ranged another  turkey,  moving  the  target  some  yards  farther 
on  down  the  field.  Returning,  he  said  to  Miss  Myrtis,  with  a 
wink  at  the  crowd,  "That'n's  some  over  twenty  pound, 
ma'am." 

Miss  Myrtis  took  her  stand,  a  slight,  determined  little  crea- 
ture who  looked  hardly  strong  enough  to  hold  her  long  rifle. 
She  clicked  open  its  breech,  looking  at  the  turkey.  Oly  handed 
her  a  cartridge  and  squinted  at  the  target  himself.  It  was 
pretty  far,  as  hard  a  shot  as  anyone  could  ask  for.  The  new 
turkey  was  lively,  perking  its  head  about  with  quick,  jerky 
movements  that  couldn't  be  prophesied.  Oly  knew  how  well 
the  old  woman  could  shoot  but  he  had  his  doubts  about  her 
hitting  this  animated  mark.  He  regretted  having  consented 
to  bring  her.  He  didn't  want  them  to  appear  ridiculous. 

"There  goes  the  ol'  un,"  someone  announced. 
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"Look  out  she  don't  take  you  fer  the  turk,"  someone  else 
said. 

Miss  Myrtis  turned  her  head  over  her  small  shoulder  and 
flung  back.  "Don't  go  to  be  sich  a  big  mistake!" 

"Never  mind  them,"  Oly  instructed  sharply.  "Shoot,  if 
you're  going  to." 

"I  kin  give'm  shame,  can't  I,  they  bein'  so  biggety?"  She 
raised  her  rifle,  and  took  her  time  about  aiming. 

"Say  yore  prayers,  turk!" 

"Here  hit  comes!" 

Miss  Myrtis  shot.  There  was  a  resounding  ring  from  the 
iron  plate. 

The  crowd  cackled  loudly. 

Miss  Myrtis  gazed  at  the  bobbing  head  of  the  turkey  as  if 
she  couldn't  believe  it  still  moved.  Then  she  turned  to  Oly. 
"You  bring  any  more  bullets?" 

Oly,  flushed  and  angry  at  her  failure  and  at  the  temper  of 
the  crowd,  said,  "You  boasted  on  so  much  you  could  git  hit 
with  one,  I  brought  a  box." 

"It  were  that  yawpin'  at  me,"  she  excused  herself. 

Oly  gave  her  another  cartridge,  saying,  "Here  goes  the 
bacon." 

She  aimed  again,  pulled  the  trigger,  and  again  missed,  not 
hitting  the  iron  this  time. 

"Save  me  a  piece  o'  white  meat!" 

"I'm  favorite  to  dark!" 

"Kin  I  have  another  he'pin'  o'  fillin?" 

Miss  Myrtis  whispered  tensely  to  Oly,  "I  would  of  got  him 
that  time  iffen  he  didn't  choose  to  move." 

"Turks  has  a  instinct  like  that,"  he  told  her. 

"I  certain  could  git  him  with  one  more,"  Miss  Myrtis  said. 

"You  bein'  so  mad  you'd  find  hit  hard  on  to  hit  a  barn,"  he 
informed  her. 

"No  thing  like  hit,"  she  asserted.  "I  knowin'  the  wind 
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now."  She  glared  at  the  crowd,  which  was  hooting  again. 

Oly  glanced  about.  He  handed  Miss  Myrtis  another  car- 
tridge, this  time  saying,  "Here  goes  the  grits." 

Perspiration  stood  out  on  his  forehead  as  she  loaded  the  rifle 
and  the  people  continued  to  call  out.  He  visioned  their  re- 
tirement in  total  defeat.  He  prepared  to  pay  Deefy  Uptegrove 
the  entire  thirty  cents.  He  thought  of  tightening  up  his  belt 
instead  of  letting  it  out  with  too  much  food  under  it. 

This  time  Miss  Myrtis  shot  quickly,  whipping  the  gun  to 
her  shoulder  and  firing  almost  instantly. 

The  turkey's  head  flew  to  the  far  side,  smashing  against  the 
crate.  Then  it  dropped  and  hung  inertly.  Inside,  the  bird 
still  pranced,  not  knowing  it  was  dead. 

Oly  breathed  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  then  grinned  and  licked 
his  lips.  From  the  crowd,  except  for  a  startled,  "Got  hit,  sure 
'nough!"  there  was  silence  for  a  long  moment. 

During  it  Miss  Myrtis  cried  triumphantly  to  Deefy,  "Iffen 
that  ain't  bein'  a  nice,  tender  bird  you  kin  expect  on  I'll 
bring  him  back!" 


The  Holy  Sanctifiers 


JtjLANDSOME,  the  young  man  going  about  Florida  to  see 
what  there  was  to  see  and  experience  in  the  state,  was  called 
that  because  he  was  so  good-looking.  Almost  everyone,  upon 
first  seeing  him,  especially  girls  and  even  women,  thought  of 
him  by  that  term  and  referred  to  him  that  way.  He  wasn't 
very  tall,  but  he  was  formed  perfectly,  with  good  broad 
shoulders,  full  chest,  narrow  hips,  and  well-shaped  legs.  His 
features  were  exceptionally  regular,  his  skin  like  smooth- 
grained  white  oak,  his  eyes  dark  and  luminous,  while  his 
hair  was  extremely  black  and  slightly  wavy.  His  most  attrac- 
tive quality,  however,  was  that  he  was  not  vain  in  the  least, 
showing  no  evidence  of  being  aware  of  all  his  good  physical 
traits;  they  were  just  there. 

The  truck  on  which  Handsome  had  hitched  a  ride  one 
day  let  him  off  on  the  road  near  a  grove  of  live  oaks  from 
whose  great  limbs  Spanish  moss  dripped.  Not  far  from  the 
town  ahead,  the  spot  had  been  chosen  for  two  old  patched 
gray  tents  to  be  set  up.  In  front  of  the  largest  was  a  cloth 
banner  which  announced: 

Holy  Sanctifiers— Revival  Meeting 

It  had  been  at  Handsome's  request  that  he  be  dropped  off 
here,  after  he  saw  this  sign.  He  had  always  wanted  to  see 
what  went  on  at  such  a  meeting.  Now,  faced  with  it,  he  didn't 
quite  know  how  to  go  about  making  contact  with  the  Holy 
Sanctifiers.  No  meeting  was  being  held  in  the  middle  of  the 
41 
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afternoon.  The  tents  seemed  deserted.  The  entrance  flaps 
moved  slightly  in  the  southeast  breeze,  but  that  was  all  the 
movement  there  was  to  be  seen. 

He  crossed  the  road  and  went  onto  the  revival  grounds, 
under  the  live  oaks.  He  stood  there  for  a  moment  looking  up 
at  them  and  admiring  them.  It  was  a  pretty  spot,  a  fine  one 
in  which  to  worship  God. 

Handsome  entered  the  main  tent.  Crude  backless  wooden 
benches  were  lined  up  in  church  fashion  on  either  side.  At 
the  back  was  a  raised  platform  and  a  small,  portable  wooden 
pulpit.  Here  also,  set  before  a  collapsible  slat  chair,  a  bass 
drum  stood;  resting  on  a  second  chair  was  a  large  guitar.  No 
one  was  about;  it  was  utterly  quiet  in  the  tent  except  for  the 
soft  sound  of  gently  flapping  canvas. 

He  left  the  tent  and  went  around  to  the  second  one.  All  the 
flaps  of  the  smaller  tent,  front,  back,  and  sides,  had  been 
pulled  up  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  in  the  heat  of  the  late 
November  day.  A  gasoline  stove  and  a  table  laden  with 
groceries  and  dishes  were  set  at  the  far  end.  Clothes  hung 
from  pegs  driven  into  the  tent  posts.  Two  army  cots  were  set 
up  at  either  side. 

On  one  of  the  cots  a  figure  lay  under  a  light  covering. 
Handsome  could  see  at  once  that  it  was  a  woman.  He  couldn't 
make  out  her  head,  but  he  could  see  the  rounded  line  of  her 
hip. 

At  the  sound  of  his  approach  the  figure  stirred.  The 
woman's  head  half  lifted  to  see  who  it  was.  She  had  light 
brown  hair,  tightly  coiled  about  her  head,  neat  even  though 
she  had  been  lying  down.  She  had  a  chiseled  face  with  strong 
features,  her  straight  nose,  gray  eyes,  high  cheekbones,  and 
full,  definite  mouth  all  standing  out  against  a  clear  white  skin. 

At  the  sight  of  Handsome  she  sat  all  the  way  up  as  though 
he  was  worth  looking  at.  She  threw  off  the  covering.  She 
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swung  her  legs  over  the  edge  of  the  cot;  they  were  long  and 
shapely. 

She  asked,  "Who  are  you?" 

"They  call  me  'Handsome/  "  he  answered. 

She  looked  him  over  again.  She  observed,  "They  ought  to." 

If  there  was  one  thing  Handsome  could  sense  it  was  a 
woman's  attraction  to  him.  It  wasn't  difficult.  Few  women 
could  keep  admiration  for  a  man  out  of  their  eyes  or  voices. 
No  matter  how  they  tried  to  veil  it,  it  exuded  from  them 
obviously,  seemingly  beyond  their  control. 

He  had  not  come  here  for  that.  He  wasn't,  in  fact,  par- 
ticularly interested  in  that,  especially  with  an  older  woman. 
Mostly  he  had  come  here  to  see  what  the  Holy  Sanctifiers  did. 

To  steer  her  away  from  what  she  plainly  said  with  her  look, 
he  inquired,  "Who  are  you?" 

The  woman  laughed  lightly.  "I'm  the  preacher's  wife." 

That  made  it  better.  She  was  married.  And  to  the  preacher. 
"That's  fine,"  he  said. 

She  gazed  at  him,  her  expression  seeming  to  ask  why  this 
made  it  fine.  "Our  name  is  Oder.  My  husband  is  Gideon,  like 
from  the  Bible.  He  was  the  one  ruled  Israel  for  forty  years; 
the  other  Gideon,  I  mean,  not  my  husband.  My  husband  is 
the  Reverend,  that's  the  way  he's  called.  They  call  me  Sister 
Oder." 

"I'm  very  pleased  to  meet  you,"  Handsome  said. 

Sister  Oder  stared  at  his  formal  good  manners  and  mum- 
bled, "Glad  to  know  you.  My  husband's  in  town  right  now. 
Passing  the  word  about  the  meeting  tonight.  It's  going  to  be 
a  big  meeting,  seeing  as  how  it's  Saturday  night." 

"What  kind  of  religion  is  it?"  asked  Handsome. 

"It's  the  Holy  Sanctifiers,"  she  said,  "like  on  the  sign."  She 
didn't  seem  too  interested  in  that.  She  kept  her  eyes  on  him. 

"I  mean,"  said  Handsome,  "is  it  a  national  religion,  or 
what?" 
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"Not  exactly,"  said  Sister  Oder.  "There's  the  Sanctifiers, 
of  course,  and  the  Sanctified  Church  of  God.  We  don't  have 
any  truck  with  them.  They  go  their  own  way.  They  got  their 
own  ideas.  No,  you  can't  say  it's  a  national  religion,  exactly." 

"It's  your  own,  then?"  asked  Handsome. 

"We  made  it  up,"  she  admitted.  "My  husband  and  me. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  it's  just  as  good  as  any  other.  You  come 
to  our  meeting  tonight  and  you'll  see.  Are  you  coming  to  it?" 

"I'd  like  to  very  much." 

She  looked  at  him  narrowly,  the  admiration  still  behind 
her  eyes,  but  now  there  grew  a  faint  suspicion  as  well.  "You 
been  asking  me  a  lot  of  questions,"  she  said.  "Why  don't  you 
sit  down  over  there  and  let  me  ask  you  a  couple?" 

Handsome  looked  around  and  saw  the  place  she  meant. 
It  was  the  other  cot,  presumably  that  of  her  husband.  "Thank 
you,"  he  said.  He  went  to  the  cot  and  sat  on  it. 

"You  don't  mind  my  asking  you  some  things?"  Sister  Oder 
inquired. 

"Why,  no,"  he  said.  "Why  should  I?" 

"Some  people  do,"  she  explained.  She  took  up  a  package 
of  cigarettes  and  held  it  out  to  him.  "Smoke?" 

"No,  thanks.  I  don't  smoke,"  Handsome  said. 

She  took  out  a  cigarette,  lighted  it,  and  blew  out  the  match. 
She  smoked  contemplatively.  She  seemed  to  be  considering 
something.  She  shot  him  a  glance  or  two  and  then  asked 
rather  suddenly,  "Why  did  you  come  here?" 

Handsome  answered  straightforwardly,  "I  wanted  to  see 
what  your  church  was  like." 

"You  never  saw  a  church  like  this  before?" 

"Never." 

Sister  Oder  considered  some  more.  "You  ain't  a  Florida 
Cracker.  God  knows  you  can't  find  many  of  us  any  more,  the 
way  the  tourists  keep  pushing  us  back."  She  thought  that 
over  darkly.  Abruptly  she  sat  up  straight,  went  rather  tense, 
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regarded  Handsome  with  outright  suspicion,  and  demanded, 
"Now  listen,  you  wouldn't  be  a  writer,  would  you?" 

Handsome  shook  his  head. 

"We  don't  want  no  goddam  writers  around  here,"  Sister 
Oder  went  on.  "We  had  one  once  in  a  place  we  was  at.  We 
took  him  in  to  our  bosom,  which  is  just  like  the  bosom  of  the 
Lord,  and  let  him  attend  all  the  meetings,  and  he  didn't  put 
as  much  as  a  thin  dime  in  the  collection  box.  And  then  he 
went  off  and  wrote  about  us  for  his  paper.  He  called  us  some 
pretty  hard  names.  Said  we  was  low-down  religion  playing 
on  people's  ignorance.  Said  we  didn't  care  about  the  Lord 
but  only  what  went  in  our  collection  plate.  And  that  wasn't 
all  he  said.  That  wasn't  the  worst.  Not  by  any  means.  The 
worst  thing  he  said  was  that  we  was  responsible  for  getting  a 
young  girl  all  excited  and  hysterical-like  so  that  she  throwed 
herself  in  front  of  a  train  and  got  herself  killed.  That's  what 
that  there  bastard  went  and  said.  And  let  me  tell  you  if  he 
didn't  also  say  we  should  be  run  out  of  that  town  and  let  me 
tell  you  that  we  was  run  out.  We  was  lucky  to  get  away  with 
our  tents.  We  been  looking  for  that  writer  ever  since.  If  we 
ever  ketch  him  out  of  his  part  of  the  country  we're  going  to 
give  him  what-for." 

Handsome  was  quite  surprised  at  this  long  and  vociferant 
outburst.  He  must  have  shown  it,  for  Sister  Oder  quieted 
and  said,  "I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you  all  like  that.  Or  use  that 
kind  of  language  in  there  that  I  did  a  couple  of  times.  It's 
only  that  I  still  get  riled  up  thinking  about  it.  So  if  you're  a 
writer,  you'd  better  say  so  right  off." 

"I'm  not  a  writer,"  said  Handsome. 

"Then  what  are  you?"  Sister  Oder  persisted. 

"I'm  just  on  a  trip,  going  around  seeing  the  world,"  said 
Handsome.  "I  want  to  see  everything  in  it  I  can.  And  every- 
body." 

"Where  you  from?  You  ain't  said  that." 
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"Well,  I'm  from  Fort  Lauderdale.  My  family  moved  down 
here  from  the  North  a  couple  of  years  ago.  There's  my 
mother  and  father  and  I  have  a  sister,  too." 

"They  know  you're  going  around?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"And  it's  all  right  with  them?" 

"I  let  them  know  where  I  am  once  in  a  while."  He  gave 
her  the  opportunity  to  ask  more  about  him,  but  when  she 
did  not  take  it,  evidently  not  being  able  to  think  up  more 
questions,  he  promised,  "When  I  come  to  your  meeting  to- 
night I'll  put  something  in  the  collection  plate." 

Sister  Oder  seemed  pleased.  She  considered  him  again.  A 
thought  appeared  to  strike  her.  "You  play  the  drum?"  she 
asked.  "Not  that  there's  much  to  it.  Just  beating  it  in  time 
with  the  music.  Can  you  play  it,  the  big  bass  drum?" 

Handsome  nodded.  In  school  he  had  often  taken  over  the 
drums.  "I  had  a  little  experience  in  college." 

"I  knew  you  was  a  college  man,"  Sister  Oder  said;  her 
suspicion  of  him,  which  had  mostly  disappeared,  now  re- 
turned. "From  the  way  you  talk.  I  ain't  so  sure  I  like  that." 

"I  won't  high-hat  you,"  Handsome  assured  her= 

"You  better  not,"  she  said.  "We're  just  as  good  as  anybody 
else,  educated  or  not.  If  you  ask  me,  a  lot  of  educated  college 
people  ain't  as  good  as  some  other  people  I  know  and  could 
mention.  Now  about  the  drum,"  she  went  on.  "I  help  my 
husband  by  furnishing  the  music.  I  play  the  guitar.  Hymns, 
though  I'll  never  forget  the  night  at  a  meeting  I  forgot  where 
I  was  and  broke  into  'Hey,  Stop  Kissin'  My  Sister.'  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I'd  had  a  suck  or  two  on  a  jug.  But  you  should 
of  seen  the  look  on  their  faces  before  the  Reverend  stepped 
in  and  reminded  me.  Someday  I  think  I'll  do  it  again  just 
to  see  that  look." 

She  stopped,  as  if  that  concluded  her  thought. 
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Handsome  sat  there  in  the  silence,  waiting  for  her  to  go  on. 
When  she  said  nothing,  he  reminded  her,  "The  drum." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Sister  Oder.  She  took  a  pull  on  her  ciga- 
rette and  blew  the  smoke  out  through  her  nostrils.  "In  most 
towns  we  usually  find  somebody  who  can  beat  the  drum  to 
my  guitar.  But  here  we  ain't  found  nobody,  not  nobody  at 
all."  She  considered  him  again.  "If  you  think  you  can  do  it 
and  you  want  to,  you  could  see  our  meetings  without  having 
to  put  anything  in  the  plate." 

"That  would  be  fine,"  Handsome  said. 

She  considered  him  carefully.  "Where  you  staying?" 

"Well,  I'm  not  staying  anywhere.  I  just  arrived." 

"And  you  got  no  luggage?" 

"Only  a  toothbrush,  comb,  and  small  razor  in  my  pocket," 
he  answered.  "I  like  to  travel  light." 

Sister  Oder  sat  up  straighter.  "You  sure  you're  all  right?" 

Handsome  didn't  understand  at  once.  "Why,  yes,  I'm—" 
Then  he  comprehended.  "Please,"  he  said.  "You  don't  have 
to  fear  anything  from  me.  I'm  not  trying  to  find  out  anything. 
I've  just  never  seen  a  lot  of  things  I'd  like  to  see.  A  revival 
meeting  like  this  is  one  of  them." 

She  studied  him  even  more  carefully.  The  question  in  her 
eyes  died  and  the  interest  came  back,  now  stronger  than  ever. 
"How  would  you  like  to  stay  with  us?"  she  asked.  "Maybe 
travel  around  with  us?  That  is,  if  it  works  out  here.  That 
way  you'd  be  a  Sanctifier  yourself." 

"I  think  I'd  like  it,"  said  Handsome. 

"Now  mind  you,"  she  warned  him,  "I  don't  say  I  can  fix 
it  up.  My  husband  would  have  the  say  about  that.  I'd  have 
to  ask  him  when  he  comes  back.  But  if  you  think  you'd  be 
interested,  maybe  we  could  make  a  place  for  you.  Of  course, 
you'd  have  to  do  some  more  work  than  just  beating  the  drum. 
I  mean  help  with  the  tents  and  cleaning  things  up.  And  go- 
ing to  town  maybe  and  driving  the  truck  when  we  got  to 
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know  we  maybe  could  trust  you.  You  know  how  to  drive  a 
car?" 

Handsome  said  he  did. 

Her  suspicion  returned  again,  strongly,  for  an  instant. 
"Now  you  ain't  never  been  in  jail,  have  you,  Handsome?  You 
ain't  maybe  just  out  after  having  done  something  strong  to 
put  you  there?" 

He  shook  his  head,  smiling.  "No,  no,  nothing  like  that.  It's 
just  the  way  I  told  you." 

She  looked  him  over  again  and  accepted  him  once  more. 
He  was  sure  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his  looks  and  her  attrac- 
tion to  them  he  would  have  been  rejected  long  before. 

Sister  Oder  said,  "There  wouldn't  be  any  place  for  you  to 
sleep  except  in  the  revival  tent.  We  got  another  cot.  You 
could  put  that  up  on  the  platform.  But  we  got  to  see  what  the 
Reverend  thinks  about  it  when  he  comes.  We'll  see  what  he 
thinks." 

A  little  later  that  afternoon  the  Reverend  Gideon  Oder 
drove  his  truck  into  the  revival  grounds.  Handsome  saw  how 
the  tent  equipment  could  be  loaded  in  the  back  of  the  truck, 
including  the  wooden  benches.  The  Reverend,  when  he 
descended  from  the  truck,  turned  out  to  be  a  rather  short, 
broad  man  with  thick  shoulders  and  a  heavy,  puglike  face. 
His  nose  was  flattened  as  if  he  had  been  in  many  fights.  When 
he  opened  his  mouth  he  showed  a  gold  tooth  in  the  front. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  shiny  black  suit  and  a  string  tie. 

A  quizzical  expression  came  to  his  face  at  the  sight  of 
Handsome.  Sister  Oder  got  up  quickly  from  her  cot  and 
went  out  to  meet  him.  They  talked  in  low  voices  so  that 
Handsome  could  not  hear.  He  knew  they  were  discussing 
him,  for  the  preacher's  flashing  dark  eyes  went  to  him  a 
number  of  times.  At  first  he  shook  his  head.  Then  Sister  Oder 
appeared  to  become  persuasive.  He  didn't  shake  his  head 
again,  but  he  looked  dubious. 
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After  a  time  he  came  over  to  Handsome,  who  rose  politely 
to  meet  him. 

The  preacher  stuck  out  a  large  paw  and  said,  "  Howdy, 
Brother  Handsome." 

Handsome  repeated  the  greeting,  wanting  to  foe  agreeable. 
"Howdy,  Reverend  Oder." 

"Sister  Oder,"  the  preacher  went  on  pompously,  while  he 
searched  Handsome  with  his  glance,  "has  told  me  about  you. 
She  says  you  can  play  the  drum." 

"Yes,  sir,  Reverend." 

The  preacher  studied  and  weighed  him,  plainly  impressed 
with  his  respectful  reply.  "I'll  tell  you  we  need  a  beater  bad." 
He  appeared  to  make  his  decision.  "I  don't  see  why  things 
can't  be  worked  out,  Brother  Handsome.  I'll  assume  that 
you  mean  only  good  to  us,  not  harm,  we  who  do  the  Lord's 
work,  that  you  come  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus." 

"I'll  only  mean  you  good,"  promised  Handsome,  "if  I  can 
do  it." 

"So  be  it,  Brother  Handsome,"  the  preacher  said.  He 
coughed.  "There  is  only  one  thing  to  understand.  We  can 
pay  you  your  keep,  your  lodging,  and  your  food,  but  we 
cannot  pay  you  any  salary.  Your  salary  will  have  to  be  your 
opportunity  to  get  close  to  the  Lord.  But  I  can  tell  you  that 
your  pay  will  be  high  in  that  fine  coin." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Handsome. 

"I  expect,"  the  Reverend  continued,  "you  have  a  little 
money  for  your  own  incidental  expenses?" 

Quite  honestly  and  openly  Handsome  told  him,  "I've  got 
about  twenty-three  dollars." 

The  Reverend's  eyes  dropped.  "So  be  it." 

Sister  Oder,  who  had  kept  her  own  eyes  on  Handsome  all 
this  time,  now  suggested,  "Him  and  me  will  see  how  he  beats 
the  drum.  You  get  yourself  a  rest  for  tonight." 
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The  preacher  nodded.  After  looking  again,  hard,  at  Hand- 
some, he  moved  toward  his  cot. 

Sister  Oder  led  Handsome  into  the  big  tent.  They  went 
up  to  the  drum  on  the  platform.  "Let's  see  you  work  it," 
she  said. 

Handsome  seated  himself  in  the  chair  before  the  bass 
drum.  He  took  up  the  sticks.  He  got  the  drum  in  comfortable 
position  for  himself  and  gave  it  a  few  experimental  whacks. 
It  felt  good  to  be  hitting  one  again.  He  gave  it  several  re- 
sounding booms. 

Sister  Oder  gave  a  quick  nod  and  picked  up  her  guitar. 
She  sat  down  on  her  chair,  looked  at  Handsome,  and  said, 
"Let's  go." 

She  played  a  stirring  hymn.  Her  touch  was  sure  but  not 
delicate.  She  was  good  and  loud.  Handsome  joined  in  with  a 
few  tentative  whacks  on  the  drum.  "Let  them  hear  us,"  she 
yelled  over  the  noise.  "That's  the  idea." 

Handsome  banged  away  on  the  drum,  keeping  in  time  with 
her.  He  had  a  good  sense  of  rhythm.  The  music  pounded 
out.  Sister  Oder's  fingers  flew.  But  she  didn't  finish  the  hymn. 
Only  a  little  more  than  halfway  through  she  stopped  playing. 

"That's  enough,"  she  said.  "If  we  play  any  more  we'll  have 
them  coming  for  an  afternoon  meeting.  We  don't  want  them 
for  that.  Can't  raise  them  up  enough  in  the  daytime.  You 
need  night  to  really  get  them  going."  She  glanced  at  Hand- 
some. "You  can  do  it."  Slowly,  with  her  eyes  slanted  at  him, 
she  inquired,  "What  else  can  you  do?" 

Handsome  looked  away.  He  was  shocked  that  a  married 
woman  was  making  such  an  advance.  "Not  much,"  he 
murmured. 

"I'll  bet  you  can,"  Sister  Oder  said.  "I'll  bet  a  good-looking 
fellow  like  you  can  do  just  about  anything." 

"I'm  really  not  very  accomplished,"  said  Handsome. 

She  got  up,  put  her  guitar  down,  and  started  over  to  him. 
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"I'll  bet  you  are.  I'll  bet  I  could  show  you  something  you'd 
like.  I'll  bet—"  She  stopped  as  a  noise  of  someone  clearing 
his  throat  was  heard  near  the  front  of  the  tent. 

The  Reverend  Gideon  Oder  came  down  the  aisle.  If  he 
had  noticed  anything  he  didn't  refer  to  it.  "How  is  the  young 
man  getting  on?"  he  asked. 

Sister  Oder  reported,  "He'll  do  fine." 

"Does  he  know  how  to  pass  the  plate?"  inquired  the 
Reverend. 

"I  ain't  learned  him  that  yet,"  Sister  Oder  said.  "I'll  do  it 
right  on." 

"I  suggest,"  the  Reverend  said,  "you  start  our  evening 
meal  while  I  show  our  new  convert  how  to  pass  the  plate." 

Sister  Oder  looked  for  a  way  around  that,  but  evidently 
couldn't  find  any.  She  had  to  leave  Handsome  with  her 
husband. 

When  she  had  gone,  the  Reverend  turned  to  Handsome. 
"Now,  Brother  Handsome,  you  sit  down  here  on  one  of  the 
benches." 

Handsome  felt  better  dealing  with  the  Reverend  alone. 
He  hadn't  been  happy  with  the  way  things  were  going  with 
his  wife.  He  took  a  seat  on  one  of  the  benches.  From  the  side 
of  the  preacher's  platform  the  Reverend  took  up  a  round 
wooden  collection  plate  with  a  moth-eaten  blue  velvet  lining 
in  it.  He  brought  this  down  to  the  benches. 

"The  secret  of  the  whole  thing,"  he  instructed,  "is  to  pass 
it  slow  in  front  of  people.  You  pass  it  fast  and  they  ain't 
embarrassed  enough  to  put  something  in  it.  But  you  pass  it 
slow,  with  everybody  watching,  they're  more  likely  to  put  in 
something  good.  The  slower  trie  better.  You'll  get  so  you're 
expert  at  it,  so  you  can  smell  out  in  advance  who's  trying  to 
let  it  go  by  without  contributing  what  he  should.  When  you 
see  one  of  them,  you  just  stop  right  in  front  of  him  with  the 
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plate.  Hold  it  right  close  up  to  his  chin.  That'll  make  him 
put  out  something." 

All  the  while  he  spoke,  the  Reverend  was  suiting  his  action 
to  his  words,  passing  the  plate  slowly  in  front  of  Handsome, 
and  at  the  last  holding  it  close  in  front  of  him.  "Now,"  he 
said,  "let's  see  you  do  it." 

They  changed  places.  Handsome  took  the  plate.  He  pre- 
tended to  pass  it  before  the  Reverend.  He  went  as  slowly  as 
he  could.  He  wanted  to  succeed  at  his  job. 

"Fine!"  the  Reverend  approved.  "Fine!  Now  pretend  I'm 
the  kind  who  tries  to  get  by  without  giving  a  thing.  Let's  see 
what  you'll  do  to  him." 

Handsome  did  the  same  thing  the  Reverend  had  done.  He 
stood  boldly  in  front  of  him  and  held  the  plate  close  to  him, 
almost  right  under  his  chin. 

"First  class!"  the  Reverend  cried.  "You'll  shake  down  the 
sinners,  I  can  see  that.  I  believe  you're  going  to  be  a  good 
asset  to  the  Holy  Sanctifiers." 

Handsome  inquired,  "You'll  tell  me  when  to  pass  the 
plate?" 

"We'll  tell  you  everything,"  the  Reverend  promised. 
"Don't  you  worry  about  that.  If  you're  interested  in  a  revival 
meeting,  you'll  see  one  tonight.  I'm  a  real  stump  knocker. 
I  can  raise  them  up.  I  can  see  to  it  that  the  Lord  hits  them 
with  sanctification.  Too  bad  you  can't  be  hit  yourself,"  he 
said.  "But  you'll  be  sounding  the  drum  to  help  the  others. 
Do  you  a  lot  of  good  if  you  could  get  close  to  Jesus,  though. 
Sometimes  I  get  raised  up  myself  so  I  get  my  own  sanc- 
tification." 

That  evening  Sister  Oder  kept  her  eyes  on  Handsome 
throughout  the  dinner  they  ate  on  a  battered  card  table  set 
up  between  the  cots  in  the  small  tent.  The  Reverend  must 
have  noticed  this,  but  he  said  nothing.  Afterward,  he  took 
Handsome  to  the  big  tent  to  see  that  everything  was  in  order 
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for  the  meeting,  which  was  scheduled  to  start  soon.  The 
Reverend  lighted  a  gasoline  lantern  and  hung  it  on  the  front 
tent  pole.  When  Sister  Oder  joined  them,  Handsome  was 
startled  to  see  that  she  had  put  on  a  flowing  black  satin  robe. 
It  had  Avhite  ruching  at  the  neck  and  cuffs  and  a  white  hand- 
kerchief hung  at  her  belt.  She  gave  a  very  religious  appear- 
ance. With  the  Reverend  in  his  black  suit,  they  made  quite 
a  beatific-looking  pair. 

The  Reverend  looked  at  his  watch  and  said,  "You'd  better 
start  the  music.  Let  it  roll  out  good  and  loud.  Let  them  hear 
it  way  down  the  road." 

Sister  Oder  and  Handsome  took  their  places  before  the 
musical  instruments.  She  kept  her  eyes  on  him  as  she  began 
to  play  the  same  hymn  she  had  started  earlier.  Handsome 
pounded  the  drum.  He  whanged  it  hard,  sending  out  a  boom 
that  he  thought  could  be  heard  for  a  mile.  It  felt  good  again. 
He  enjoyed  himself. 

He  didn't  glance  at  Sister  Oder,  though  he  knew  she  was 
still  looking  at  him.  He  stared  straight  ahead  at  the  empty 
benches.  Shadows  fell  and  moved  across  them  as  the  gasoline 
lantern  swayed  slightly.  A  wizened  little  man  and  a  big  fat 
woman  appeared  in  the  entrance  of  the  tent.  The  Reverend 
went  down  to  meet  them. 

"Howdy,  folks!"  he  called.  "Howdy  and  welcome!  Come 
on  in!  Don't  be  ashamed  to  be  the  first,  be  proud!  Come  on 
right  into  the  Lord's  house!" 

He  shook  hands  with  them  and  led  them  to  a  bench.  He 
took  up  a  place  at  the  entrance  and  greeted  the  people  as 
they  arrived.  "Make  yourself  to  home  in  the  Lord's  house!" 
he  cried.  "You  come  to  the  right  place!  Here  is  where  you'll 
find  salvation!  And  sanctification!  That's  what  we  specialize 
in  here.  We  got  lots  of  sanctification  for  those  who  want  it. 
Come  on  right  in  and  get  your  sanctification." 

People  began  to  arrive  steadily.  Sister  Oder  played  one 
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hymn  after  another  on  her  guitar,  accompanied  by  Handsome 
at  the  booming  bass  drum.  She  kept  looking  at  him  and  he 
watched  the  crowd  until  it  filled  the  tent,  jamming  it.  Finally 
the  people  stopped  coming. 

The  Reverend  then  came  back  to  the  platform.  He  stood 
behind  the  small  pulpit.  He  held  up  a  hand  to  indicate  that 
the  music  should  stop.  Then,  in  the  quiet,  he  stood  for  a 
long  time  just  staring  out  at  the  crowd.  He  looked  for  so 
long  without  saying  anything  that  some  in  the  crowd  became 
a  little  restless,  as  though  an  expectant  tension  had  been  built 
up  in  them.  Finally  the  Reverend  announced,  in  a  voice  so 
quiet  that  it  was  little  more  than  a  whisper: 

"I  read  the  Bible  fifteen  times.  I  know  the  Bible.  I  know 
it  as  well  as  any  man.  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  read  it 
fifteen  times.  Any  part  of  the  Bible  you  want  to  know  about, 
you  just  ask  me  and  I'll  tell  you.  My  father  was  even  better 
than  me.  Yes,  I  come  from  a  long  line  of  preachers.  My  father 
could  say  the  whole  Bible  from  memory.  Maybe  you  don't 
believe  that,  but  it's  true;  it's  the  whole  truth.  I'm  not  as 
good  as  that.  I  don't  boast  that  I  am,  because  that's  pretty 
good.  But  I'm  studying  for  it.  Someday  I'm  going  to  be  able 
to  say  the  whole  Bible  by  heart.  I  can  do  Genesis  now.  I  can 
do  it  faater  than  my  father,  but  I  can't  do  as  much." 

He  made  a  sign  for  the  music  to  start  again.  Sister  Oder 
played  another  hymn  on  her  guitar.  Handsome  joined  in, 
banging  the  drum. 

The  Reverend's  voice  was  a  little  louder  when  he  spoke 
again.  He  pointed  a  finger  at  the  crowd  and  asked: 

1  'How  much  do  you  know  the  Bible?  How  much  do  you 
know  the  Book?  How  much  attention  do  you  pay  the  Lord? 
Now,  I  don't  mean  tonight.  Tonight  you're  paying  a  lot  of  at- 
tention to  Jesus.  If  you  wasn't,  you  wouldn't  be  here.  I  mean 
during  the  week.  I  mean  how  much  thought  you  give  to  the 
Lord  during  the  week.  I  mean  how  much  you  think  about 
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Him  before  you  go  into  sin.  Because  if  you  thought  about 
Him  before  you  went  into  sin,  you  wouldn't  go  into  sin.  He'd 
save  you.  That's  what  the  Lord  is  for.  He's  out  to  save  you 
if  you  got  sense  enough  to  want  to  be  saved.  That's  the  Lord's 
job,  and  He  stands  ready  to  do  it  if  you're  ready  to  listen. 

"He's  begging  you  to  keep  your  ears  open  to  hear  Him! 
Instead  of  that,  what  do  most  of  you  do?  You  close  your  ears 
is  what  you  do.  And  that  ain't  all  you  close.  You  close  your 
eyes,  too.  The  only  thing  you  don't  close  is  your  mouth  when 
you  use  the  name  of  Jesus  in  vain,  when  you  use  His  name 
to  swear  with."  He  raised  his  voice  still  higher.  "That's  a  slap 
in  the  face  of  the  Lord!  That's  a  sin!  And  you  better  stop 
sinning!" 

The  Reverend  motioned  for  some  more  music.  This  time, 
when  Sister  Oder  played  a  hymn,  with  her  eyes  going  from 
time  to  time  to  Handsome,  the  Reverend  motioned  for  the 
congregation  to  stand.  The  people  got  to  their  feet.  The 
Reverend  led  them  in  singing  the  hymn.  He  had  a  surpris- 
ingly good  voice,  rather  high  and  sweet.  Handsome,  sounding 
his  drum,  joined  in  the  singing.  He  was  having  a  wonderful 
time. 

After  singing  three  hymns,  each  a  little  more  resounding 
than  the  last,  the  Reverend  stopped  the  music  once  again 
and  motioned  with  both  hands  for  the  congregation  to  seat 
itself.  On  the  benches  again,  the  people  waited  eagerly. 
Handsome  saw  thin,  sallow  faces  with  deep  expectancy  in 
them.  He  saw  women  hungry  for  some  kind  of  spiritual  life, 
men  avid  to  find  expression  of  feelings  long  repressed. 

This  time  the  Reverend  talked  at  some  length.  His  voice 
became  stronger  and  louder  as  he  went  on.  "Have  you  got 
insurance?"  he  demanded.  "Now,  I  don't  mean  insurance  on 
your  life.  My  life  and  your  life  don't  mean  a  thing  in  regard 
to  the  kind  of  insurance  I'm  talking  about.  I'm  talking  about 
insurance  on  your  soul.  I'm  talking  about  this  kind  of  insur- 
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ance  with  the  King's  Insurance  Company.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  that?  Maybe  you  think  you  have,  but  you  won't  find 
it  on  any  door  in  Jacksonville  or  Miami  or  Tampa,  where 
they  have  insurance  companies.  No,  sir!  You'll  only  find  the 
office  of  this  insurance  company  in  your  heart!  Because  this 
is  the  insurance  company  of  the  King  of  Kings!  You  know 
who  He  is. 

"He  operates  the  oldest  insurance  company  in  the  world. 
It's  the  only  one  offering  soul  insurance.  It's  the  only  one 
that  gives  you  good  service  to  you  yourself,  not  to  your  rela- 
tives after  you're  dead!  The  cash  capital  of  the  King's  Insur- 
ance Company  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  company  has  got  lots 
of  that.  Its  capital  is  unlimited  to  those  who  want  to  join. 
And  you'd  better  join  up  right  now! 

"Because  this  is  the  only  company  insuring  against  loss  in 
the  Judgment  Day  fire.  This  is  the  only  company  insuring 
against  shipwreck  in  the  river  of  death.  It's  never  changed  its 
management!  Its  policies  never  expire  just  so  long  as  you 
keep  up  the  premiums.  These  premiums  can't  be  paid  in 
money.  No,  sir!  They  can  only  be  paid  in  prayer.  And  you 
better  take  out  your  policy  and  start  paying  your  premiums 
right  now  before  the  hell  fire  catches  you  uninsured!" 

The  Reverend  kept  on  with  his  sermon  for  nearly  an  hour. 
He  remained  more  or  less  on  the  same  theme  for  about  the 
first  half.  Then  he  deserted  that  and  hit  here  and  there  on 
anything  that  came  into  his  mind.  His  voice  always  rose,  until 
toward  the  end  he  was  shouting.  By  then  he  had  the  people 
joining  in,  crying  agreement  with  him. 

"Better  start  now!"  he  advised.  "Switch  yourself  from  your 
evil  doings!  The  first  chapter,  the  sixteenth  verse  of  Peter. 
Amen!" 

Several  in  the  congregation  echoed,  "Amen!" 

"Bless  the  Lord!"  cried  the  Reverend.  "If  you  think  I'm 
wrong,  read  the  Bible.  Jesus  stayed  down  here  instead  of 
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going  back  to  His  pa.  He  did  it  to  save  us.  First  chapter,  ninth 
verse.  That's  the  place  it  comes  from.  Some  people  will  do 
almost  anything.  Some  people  will  do  almost  anything  on 
the  sinning  road!  If  your  wife's  been  a  rogue  on  the  sinning 
road,  you're  going  to  find  out!  If  you've  been  sinful,  God  is 
going  to  find  that  out,  too!  The  Lord's  going  to  give  it  to 
you,  whatever!  Lord  God!" 

The  congregation  answered  fervently,  "Lord  God!  Lord 
God!" 

"Lots  of  people!"  the  Reverend  shouted.  "Lots  of  people 
wait  to  start  dying  before  they  get  on  the  highway  of  being 
saved.  If  that's  the  way  you  want  to  go,  I'm  sorry.  Because 
you  won't  get  there.  You'll  be  on  a  dead-end  road!  Glory  be 
to  God!  He's  coming  after  you!  And  if  you  ain't  ready  when 
He  comes,  you  ain't  going  to  be  ready  afterward!  Amen! 
Bless  the  Lord!  Lord  God!" 

The  congregation  replied: 

"Bless  the  Lord!" 

"Amen!" 

"Lord  God!  Lord  God!" 

The  Reverend  let  them  simmer  down  this  time  in  their 
responses.  He  spoke  in  a  quieter  voice,  yet  one  pregnant  with 
things  to  come.  "Here,"  he  said,  "we  ain't  going  to  let  that 
happen.  Here  we're  going  to  be  ready.  Here  we're  going  to 
get  sanctification.  We're  going  right  out  and  get  it.  Maybe 
we'll  have  to  jump  for  it  a  little,  but  we'll  get  it.  And  before 
we  jump  for  salvation  we  got  to  do  something  else.  We  got 
to  contribute  to  the  Lord.  The  Lord  can't  go  on  without 
contributions  any  more  than  anybody  else.  We're  going  to 
pass  the  plate  for  the  Lord,  and  He  expects  you  to  give.  It's 
the  only  way  Jesus  has  of  getting  on,  so  Jesus  will  be  watching 
what  you  give.  Don't  stint  the  Lord!  Don't  be  afraid  to  give 
the  Lord  silver.  Those  who  got  it,  don't  be  afraid  to  give 
Him  paper.  He  likes  paper  more  than  anything  else." 
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The  Reverend  motioned  for  Sister  Oder  to  play  the  guitar, 
which  she  did  instantly.  Handsome  was  about  to  beat  his 
drum  again  but  the  Reverend  motioned  to  the  collection 
plate. 

Handsome  left  the  drum  and  took  up  the  plate.  While  the 
guitar  continued  and  the  Reverend  walked  about  among  the 
congregation  advising  its  members  to  remember  the  Lord, 
Handsome  passed  the  plate.  Nearly  everybody  contributed. 
Usually  it  was  only  nickels  and  dimes,  but  often  it  was  quar- 
ters. Sometimes  half  a  dollar  dropped  in  the  plate,  and  three 
crumpled  dollar  bills  found  their  way  into  it. 

Handsome  went  all  around  the  tent.  He  followed  the 
Reverend's  directions  and  passed  the  plate  slowly.  When 
there  were  signs  of  resistance,  he  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks 
and  held  the  plate  right  in  front  of  the  people,  close  to  their 
chins.  They  fumbled  in  their  pockets  or  purses  and  dropped 
in  their  contributions. 

Toward  the  end  the  Reverend  kept  close  to  Handsome. 
His  eye  remained  on  the  plate  so  that  nothing  could  be 
filched  from  it.  And  when  Handsome  had  gone  to  all  the 
people  the  Reverend  took  the  plate  from  him  uncere- 
moniously. After  looking  in  it  quickly  he  scooped  out  its 
contents  and  stuffed  them  in  his  pocket.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  his  way  back  to  the  platform,  motioning  to  Handsome 
to  follow,  and  as  they  went  the  Reverend  cried: 

"We  got  to  get  on  with  Jesus!  Come  on,  come  on!" 

Back  on  the  platform,  where  Sister  Oder  had  kept  up  her 
music,  Handsome  returned  to  his  drum,  to  start  pounding  it 
again.  Loudly,  above  the  sound  of  both  instruments,  the 
Reverend  addressed  the  congregation  in  a  voice  and  manner 
as  though  to  indicate  that  the  main  business  of  the  evening 
could  now  begin. 

"This  is  the  time  to  get  sanctification!  This  is  the  time  to 
get  hit  by  sanctification.  Them  as  wants  to  be  sanctified, 
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come  up  in  front.  Them  who  wants  to  jump  for  sanctifica- 
tion,  come  up  and  jump!" 

Immediately  a  thin,  very  pale  girl  rose  from  the  middle  of 
the  congregation  and  went  up  to  stand  on  the  left,  in  the 
space  between  the  benches  and  the  pulpit  platform.  Once 
there,  she  turned  to  face  the  empty  space  on  the  right.  Hav- 
ing once  taken  up  her  position,  she  gave  a  little  jump.  Then 
she  gave  another.  She  began  to  give  them  in  rhythm  with  the 
drum  beat,  each  time  jumping  just  a  little  higher. 

Handsome  realized  that  the  girl  was  jumping  every  time  he 
hit  the  drum.  He  was  so  fascinated  that  his  beating  faltered. 
The  girl  jerked  out  of  tune.  The  Reverend  hollered,  "Keep 
the  drum  going!  Keep  it  agoing  with  the  geetar!" 

Handsome  kept  it  going. 

A  man  with  a  large  bobbing  Adam's  apple  left  the  benches 
and  came  up  to  stand  on  the  right  side.  He  turned  to  face 
the  girl  and  then  he  began  to  jump,  too.  The  jump  was  a 
quick  movement  of  leaving  the  earth,  as  though  straining  to 
fly.  It  was  spasmodic.  Sometimes  the  head  jerked  back  at  the 
start  of  the  jump,  so  that  the  jumper,  while  in  the  air,  was 
looking  upward  at  the  ceiling  of  the  tent  as  if  searching  for 
something  there.  As  soon  as  he  descended  to  earth  he  jumped 
again,  on  the  next  beat  of  the  drum. 

The  congregation  watched  the  two  jumpers  for  a  time. 
They  called  low  "Aniens"  and  a  few  "Hallelujahs!"  at  them. 

"Come  on  up!"  the  Reverend  exhorted  them.  "Come  on 
up  and  get  sanctification.  You  won't  get  hit  by  sanctification 
by  staying  in  your  seats.  You  got  to  leave  them  seats  to  get 
what  you  want.  You  got  to  come  up  here  and  jump  for  it!" 

At  this  others  went  up,  joining  the  girl  and  the  man.  The 
women  went  to  the  left  side  and  the  men  to  the  right.  Even 
during  the  jumping  not  one  of  them  crossed  an  invisible  line 
between  the  two.  The  space  in  front  became  crowded. 

Now  Sister  Oder  made  the  music  go  faster.  Handsome  had 
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to  work  hard  to  keep  up  with  her  beat.  Those  remaining  on 
the  benches  began  to  clap  their  hands  in  time  to  the  hastened 
beat.  The  jumpers  worked  hard.  Their  heads  jerked  so  that 
it  looked  as  if  they  might  be  snapped  off  their  shoulders. 
They  jumped  higher  and  ever  higher. 

"Now  you're  getting  it!"  the  Reverend  cried.  "Now  you're 
jumping  to  meet  God!  Now  you're  jumping  for  Jesus!  Jump- 
ing Jesus!"  he  shrieked  suddenly.  "Jumping  Jesus!" 

Handsome,  startled,  thought  the  Reverend  had  begun  to 
swear.  But  he  saw  at  once  that,  instead,  it  was  an  exclamatory 
prayer,  for  the  congregation  took  up  the  cry.  "Jumping  Jesus! 
Oh,  Jumping  Jesus!" 

"Sanctification  is  coming!"  shouted  the  Reverend.  "Sanc- 
tification  is  around  here.  Jesus  is  bringing  it.  You're  working 
for  it  and  He's  going  to  give  it  to  you.  It's  going  to  hit  some- 
body! It's  going  to  hit  him!" 

The  music  went  still  faster.  Handsome's  arm  was  getting 
tired.  Sister  Oder  wasn't  looking  at  him  now.  She  was  having 
all  she  could  do  to  play  her  guitar  with  lightning  speed.  A 
film  of  perspiration  shone  on  her  forehead.  Her  husband's 
whole  face  was  covered  with  it.  Sweat  was  breaking  out  on 
the  cheeks  of  most  of  the  jumpers. 

They  leaped  into  the  air.  They  were  losing  time  with  the 
music.  A  few  kept  to  the  rhythm,  but  most  parted  from  it 
forever  and  were  not  bothered.  Probably  they  didn't  even 
hear,  for  their  eyes  were  staring  now.  Some  were  glassy,  as 
though  seeing  into  another  world.  They  whirled  and  then 
jumped.  They  turned  and  danced.  They  bumped  into  each 
other  and  never  felt  it,  though  woman  never  touched  man, 
they  approached  the  invisible  line  between  men  and  women 
but  didn't  overstep  it. 

Suddenly  the  thin,  pale  girl  who  had  first  come  up  gave  a 
shriek  and  then  a  tremendous  leap,  and  when  she  came  down 
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again  she  didn't  land  on  her  feet  but  kept  going  all  the  way. 
She  lay  on  the  ground  with  arms  and  legs  jerking. 

The  Reverend  ran  to  her.  He  stood  over  her  and  yelled, 
"Jumping  Jesus!  I  call  to  witness!  Sanctification  has  hit  her! 
She's  the  first.  She's  got  it!  She's  got  sanctification!  Jumping 
Jesus!" 

A  man  was  next.  He  landed  with  an  audible  thud  between 
pounds  of  Handsome's  drum.  The  preacher  dashed  to  him. 

"The  Lord  has  seen  fit!"  he  yelled.  "The  Lord  has  seen 
fit  to  come  to  this  man!  The  Lord  has  touched  him!  With 
sanctification!  His  sins  is  washed  away.  He's  forgiven  his 
sins.  He's  pure  again!" 

Others  began  to  fall.  The  Reverend  was  kept  busy  getting 
his  congregation  to  witness  their  sanctification.  The  ground 
became  so  littered  with  people  who  lay  twitching  and  utter- 
ing little  cries  that  there  wasn't  much  room  for  the  jumpers. 
A  man  came  up  and  lifted  the  thin,  pale  girl  to  her  feet.  The 
man  didn't  seem  very  excited,  even  though  the  girl  clung  to 
him  tightly.  The  man  led  her  away,  out  of  the  tent,  into  the 
night. 

More  couples  found  each  other  and  went  out.  Their  places 
were  taken  by  new  jumpers.  Sister  Oder  kept  the  music  going 
for  them,  Handsome  kept  pounding  his  drum,  his  eyes  now 
wide  with  wonder,  and  the  Reverend  faithfully  witnessed  all 
sanctifications.  There  was  no  letup.  It  kept  on  until  every- 
body had  jumped  and  been  hit  and  either  found  a  partner 
and  gone  away  with  him  or  had  wandered  out,  sometimes 
staggering,  alone. 

Finally  the  tent  was  empty. 

The  meeting  was  over. 

Sister  Oder  gratefully  put  down  her  guitar.  She  wiped  her 
brow  with  a  handkerchief.  She  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  she 
looked  very  curious  sitting  there  in  her  black  satin  robe 
smoking. 
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The  Reverend  sat  on  the  step  of  the  platform  and  wiped 
his  face. 

Handsome  was  so  taken  up  with  the  entire  performance 
that  he  forgot  that  his  own  face  was  bathed  in  perspiration. 
He  just  sat  there  with  the  wonder  of  this  aspect  of  life  filling 
him.  He  thought  that  if  he  hadn't  come  here  he  would  not 
have  seen  this,  and  the  idea  of  missing  it  made  him  shudder. 

The  Reverend  and  Sister  Oder  didn't  say  anything  for  some 
time.  The  only  thing  the  Reverend  did  after  wiping  his  face 
was  to  take  out  the  collection,  count  it,  and  then  thrust  it 
back  in  his  pocket. 

"How  much?"  Sister  Oder  wanted  to  know. 

"Eighteen  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents,"  the  Reverend 
said  disgustedly. 

"Pennies  again,"  she  said.  "Anybody  who  gives  pennies 
ought  to  be  asked  to  leave.  You'd  think  we  was  a  free  show." 

Handsome,  watching  and  listening,  saw  the  Reverend 
make  some  kind  of  sign  to  Sister  Oder.  She  seemed  to  remem- 
ber Handsome  and  turned  slightly  to  him.  She  smiled  at  him. 

The  Reverend  got  to  his  feet.  "You  did  fine,"  he  said  to 
Handsome.  "You  did  just  fine.  With  both  the  drum  and  the 
collection." 

"Was  it  my  fault,"  Handsome  asked  worriedly,  "that  the 
collection  wasn't  as  much  as  you  expected?" 

The  Reverend  shook  his  head.  "Not  your  fault  at  all,"  he 
assured  him.  "You  did  first-rate."  He  sounded  tired.  "It  takes 
the  strength  out  of  you."  He  pointed  to  the  rear  of  the  tent. 
"Your  cot  is  back  there.  Sister  Oder  will  bring  you  sheets  and 
a  pillow." 

Sister  Oder  joined  her  husband  as  he  left  the  revival  tent, 
saying  to  Handsome,  "I'll  bring  the  bedclothes  right  away." 

Handsome  found  the  cot.  It  was  unassembled,  still  rolled 
up.  He  brought  it  back  to  the  platform,  untied  it,  and  laid 
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it  out.  From  his  summer-camp  days  he  knew  how  to  put  it 
together.  He  was  setting  it  up  when  Sister  Oder  returned. 

She  had  taken  off  her  robe.  She  had  unbuttoned  the  top 
fastenings  of  her  dress  so  that  more  than  a  hint  of  her  plenti- 
ful breasts  showed.  She  carried  sheets  and  a  pillow  over  her 
arm. 

Instead  of  going  straight  to  Handsome's  cot,  she  went  to 
the  gasoline  lantern  hanging  on  the  tent  pole.  "You  don't 
need  so  much  light,"  she  said.  She  turned  the  lantern  down  so 
that  it  burned  only  faintly. 

Sister  Oder  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry.  She  came  over  to  the 
cot  and  put  down  the  linen,  saying,  "I'll  help  you  make  it 
in  a  minute.  Sit  down  and  let's  have  a  little  talk." 

Warily,  Handsome  sat  on  the  cot,  a  little  away  from  her. 

Her  voice  was  lower  than  usual  when  she  said,  "It's  nice 
having  you  with  us  working  for  the  Lord,  Handsome." 

"I  guess  I'm  going  to  like  it,"  he  said.  He  wanted  to  see 
more  meetings,  and  he  feared  that  what  Sister  Oder  obviously 
had  in  mind  might  interfere  with  this  prospect. 

She  hunched  over  on  the  cot  closer  to  him.  Her  hurry 
was  almost  indecent;  she  might  have  been  racing  against 
time.  She  reached  up  and  ran  her  hand  over  his  hair.  "You 
got  beautiful  hair,  Handsome."  Her  hand  was  sure  and 
strong.  It  was  the  hand  with  which  she  strummed  the  guitar; 
she  seemed  to  be  playing  a  tune  on  him. 

Handsome  didn't  reply  or  respond.  There  was  an  instant's 
hesitation,  and  then,  as  though  she  had  no  more  time  for 
preliminaries,  Sister  Oder  dropped  her  arm  about  his  neck 
and  whispered,  "You  need  an  engraved  invitation  to  come 
to  the  Lord?" 

Handsome  answered,  then.  "You're  the  preacher's  wife," 
he  said  stiffly. 

She  stared  at  him. 
"You're  married,"  he  said. 
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"You  mean  that  makes  a  difference?"  she  asked. 

He  nodded. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  she  said.  She  spoke  hurriedly.  She 
pressed  herself  closely  against  him. 

Handsome  didn't  think  it  would  be  polite  to  separate  him- 
self from  her,  so  he  remained  still.  He  didn't  want  to  hurt 
her  feelings.  He  hardly  knew  what  to  do. 

When  she  obtained  absolutely  no  response  from  her  bold 
advance,  Sister  Oder  inquired,  "What's  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Handsome. 

"I'll  bet  you're  no  good,"  said  Sister  Oder.  "I'll  bet  that's 
it." 

Handsome  thought  agreement  to  this  might  be  a  way  out. 
"That's  it." 

"Maybe  I  could  help  you,"  she  offered.  "A  fellow  like  you, 
with  your  looks  and  your  build,  ought  to  know  something. 
I'll  show  you— tell  you  anything  you  want." 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  "but .  .  ." 

"You  mean  you  don't  want  me  to?" 

"Well,  not  right  now." 

"You  sound  as  if  you  don't  like  me." 

"It  isn't  that,"  he  said. 

"Then  what  is  it?" 

"It's  only  .  .  ."  He  couldn't  finish. 

"You  don't  like  me!"  she  repeated.  "You  know  that's  it." 
She  changed  her  tune  quickly,  as  though  hurrying  again. 
"You  sure  you  don't?"  she  whispered.  "You  sure  you  ain't 
just  teasing  me?  I  wouldn't  mind  that,  except  I  wish  you'd 
decide.  We  ain't  got  all  night." 

Handsome  didn't  say  or  do  anything. 

She  waited  for  a  time,  and  then,  suddenly,  she  did  and  said 
quite  a  lot. 

The  first  thing  she  did  was  to  grab  Handsome  with  the  arm 
already  about  him  while  at  the  same  time  she  brought  up 
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her  other  arm  to  get  a  strong  hold  on  him.  The  second  thing 
she  did  was  to  start  screaming  for  help. 

Handsome  was  so  startled  that  he  couldn't  do  a  thing  about 
it.  He  simply  froze  there  with  her  arms  around,  holding  him, 
her  screeching  loud  in  his  ear. 

The  gasoline  lantern  flared  brightly,  and  he  saw  the  Rev- 
erend Oder  standing  there.  He  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

That  made  Handsome  try  to  get  free  of  Sister  Oder  in  a 
hurry.  He  began  struggling  with  her.  To  the  man  by  the  tent 
post  it  must  have  seemed  that  Handsome  was  attacking 
Sister  Oder. 

The  Reverend  ran  over  to  the  cot  and  grabbed  Handsome 
by  the  shoulders  and  hauled  him  away  from  his  wife.  He 
threw  him  down  on  the  platform  and  demanded  angrily, 
"What  are  you  trying  to  do?" 

Handsome  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  started  to  say  some- 
thing, but  was  immediately  drowned  out  by  Sister  Oder. 

"I  came  here  to  make  his  bed  for  him  and  he  grabbed  me! 
He  tried  to  do  things!" 

The  Reverend  turned  to  Handsome. 

"I  didn't—"  Handsome  began. 

"He  tried  to  rape  me!"  shrieked  Sister. Oder.  "That's  what 
he  tried  to  do!  He  pulled  at  my  dress!"  She  indicated  her 
unbuttoned  dress.  "Look,  you  can  see  where  it's  all  opened." 

Handsome  was  speechless. 

The  Reverend  approached  him.  He  didn't  seem  very 
angry,  but  he  was  firm  and  determined.  "That's  what  you 
do,"  he  said,  "when  we  take  you  into  the  bosom  of  the  Lord." 

"No,"  said  Handsome.  "It  wasn't—" 

"There  ain't  any  use  denying  it,"  stated  the  Reverend.  "I 
know  sin  when  I  see  it,  because  sin  is  my  business,  and  I  can 
see  it  here.  I  won't  put  a  hand  to  you  myself.  The  Lord  don't 
favor  that,  telling  us  to  turn  the  other  cheek.  No  matter  if 
this  is  my  pure  wife  before  God  you  tried  to  do  this  sinful 
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thing  to.  But  I'm  going  to  do  something  else.  I'm  going  to 
turn  you  over  to  the  police.  You  got  to  be  punished." 

That  scared  Handsome.  A  police  report  of  even  a  supposed 
attack  on  a  woman  usually  got  into  the  newspapers. 

"You're  going  to  get  right  in  the  truck  now,"  said  the 
Reverend,  "and  I'm  going  to  take  you  to  town  to  the  police." 
To  his  wife  he  said,  "You  go  get  yourself  covered,  maybe  in 
your  ecclesiastical  robe,  because  you  got  to  go  along  with  us 
and  put  in  the  charges." 

Sniffling,  Sister  Oder  rose  from  the  cot  and  left  the  revival 
tent. 

"Are  you  ready?"  the  Reverend  demanded  of  Handsome. 

"Wait,"  said  Handsome. 

"Don't  think  you  can  run  for  it,"  the  Reverend  warned. 
"I'll  have  them  after  you  and  they'll  get  you.  And  don't  think 
you  can  strike  me  down."  He  stepped  close  to  Handsome  and 
ordered,  "You  look  at  my  nose  and  see  how  many  fights  I've 
been  in,  and  then  think  twice  about  trying  to  take  that  way 
out." 

Handsome  didn't  say  anything.  He  felt  little  or  no  anger 
at  Sister  Oder's  extraordinary  behavior.  He  didn't  blame  the 
Reverend.  All  he  wanted  was  for  him  not  to  go  to  the  police 
about  this. 

"Of  course,"  the  Reverend  went  on,  "there  might  be  an- 
other way  to  settle  this  matter." 

Hopefully,  Handsome  inquired,  "What?" 

"That  there  twenty- three  dollars  you  said  you  got,"  the 
Reverend  broached.  "You  really  got  it?" 

"I  have  it,"  Handsome  said. 

"Of  course  it  ain't  much,"  the  Reverend  said.  "Not  for 
a  serious  thing  like  this.  But  if  you  was  to  turn  that  over  to 
me,  and  then  if  you  was  to  leave  here,  get  out  down  the  road 
right  now,  tonight,  and  if  you  was  not  to  say  anything  about 
what  happened  here— to  save  my  pure  wife's  good  name— the 
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Lord  might  think  that  was  the  best  way  to  decide  this  mat- 
ter." 

It  sounded  all  right  to  Handsome.  "If  I  give  you  the 
money,  you  won't  do  anything  more  about  it  at  all?" 

"That's  right,  Brother  Handsome,  that's  right." 

Handsome  reached  in  his  pocket  and  came  up  with  the 
bills.  "Here  it  is." 

The  Reverend  took  the  small  roll  and  hefted  it  expertly, 
as  though  by  weight  and  feel  he  could  tell  what  it  contained. 
"You  sure  there's  that  amount  in  here?" 

"It's  all  there,"  said  Handsome. 

"Then  you'd  better  get  out  of  here,"  the  Reverend  ordered. 
"And  get  fast." 

Handsome  stared  at  him  for  an  instant.  He  looked  in  the 
direction  where  Sister  Oder  had  gone.  She  wasn't  in  sight. 
Only  the  black  of  the  night  was  to  be  seen  there. 

He  turned,  left  the  tent,  and  then  walked  to  the  road. 

He  went  in  the  direction  of  town,  walking  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  He  knew,  faintly,  that  there  was  something 
wrong.  Everything  had  happened  so  fast  that  he  hadn't  real- 
ized altogether  what  was  going  on  while  it  was  happening. 

As  he  walked,  he  tried  to  piece  it  together.  He  didn't  think 
it  was  difficult.  He  had  heard  of  the  badger  game,  in  which 
a  woman  is  supposedly  surprised  by  her  husband  with  an- 
other man  and  the  husband  agrees  to  forget  it  if  enough 
money  changes  hands.  Handsome  was  sure  it  had  just  been 
worked  on  him.  The  only  thing  wrong  with  it  was  that  he 
was  certain  the  woman's  interest  in  him  had  been  genuine. 

He  remembered  her  haste.  That  was  it,  then.  She  had 
been  working  with  her  husband,  all  right.  But  she  had 
thought  she  might  have  time  for  Handsome,  too.  She  was 
trying  to  improve  the  game  a  little.  She  hadn't  succeeded. 

Now  that  he  knew,  Handsome  laughed.  Life  and  people 
were  certainly  interesting. 
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The  only  thing  Handsome  would  have  liked  to  know  was 
whether  or  not  the  Reverend  realized  that  his  wife  had  tried 
to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  Handsome  rather  thought 
he  did,  and  that  he  had  stopped  it.  But  to  know  definitely 
he  wouldn't  begrudge  the  Reverend  any  of  the  twenty-three 
dollars.  He  wanted  to  go  back  and  ask  him,  assuring  him 
there  were  no  hard  feelings.  But  he  supposed  he  couldn't. 

He  kept  on  walking  down  the  road  in  the  black  night. 
He  was  quite  happy,  and  he  hummed  to  himself  as  he  made 
his  way  into  town. 


Cocks  Must  Fight 


JLT'D  pleasure  me  some  to  see  cockfightin'  in  this  pit." 
Piper  Jentry  spat  a  stream  of  tobacco  juice.  The  brown  spittle, 
emerging  from  his  loose  lips,  hit  the  white  Florida  sand  at 
his  feet  with  a  faint  plop.  A  chameleon,  disturbed  where  it 
lay  hidden  under  a  spray  of  palmetto  leaf,  scuttled  to  another 
safety,  changing  from  green  to  gray  as  it  entered  the  hot 
morning  sunlight.  Cocks,  confined  in  their  crates,  stretched 
their  necks  and  crowed  lustily,  defying  the  day  of  death  be- 
fore them. 

The  men  stirred.  They  murmured  and  began  movements. 
It  was  Piper  Jentry's  privilege  to  signalize  that  greetings  were 
over,  that  there  had  been  enough  discussion  and  examination 
of  birds,  enough  boasting,  and  that  it  was  time  to  begin  the 
main.  Piper  was  recognized  as  the  local  expert  on  cockfight- 
ing,  as  the  best  handler  of  birds,  as  having  the  most  successful 
cocks.  He  raised  them  on  his  small  truck-farm  in  the  muck 
land  back  near  the  edge  of  town  and  people  said  if  he  knew 
as  much  about  truck  farming,  and  put  into  it  the  same  en- 
thusiasm he  had  for  cockfighting,  he  would  be  a  rich  man. 

Now  he  stood  quiescent  except  for  the  quick  movement  of 
his  jaws  as  he  chewed.  His  little  gray  eyes  darted  through 
the  crowd,  blazing  with  scornful  interest  at  the  other  men 
bending  over  their  crates,  lighting  with  fierce  anticipation 
when  he  glanced  at  his  own.  His  thin,  light  hair  was  already 
tousled,  his  puffy  face  was  flushed,  his  arms,  inside  his  white 
69 
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shirt,  hung  down  along  the  sides  of  his  full  body  like  those 
of  a  chimpanzee. 

A  tall,  thin  Cracker  approached  him  holding  a  red  cock 
in  his  hands  and  asked,  "You  got  somethin'  to  meet  this'n?" 

Piper  glanced  negligently  at  the  bird.  "He  don't  look 
hardly  conditioned,"  he  said.  "You  ever  fight  him  before?" 

"Maybe  not,"  the  man  admitted  defensively,  "but  he  kin 
likely  lick  ary  yourn." 

Piper  waved  this  aside.  "Let's  have  somethin'  with  some- 
ways  experience  first,"  he  put  the  Cracker  off.  "I'll  kill  that 
red  later." 

The  man  took  his  bird  back  and  another  stepped  forward 
with  a  black  cock.  "You  know  this  one,  Piper,"  he  said  good- 
naturedly.  "He's  won  twice,  once  over  you." 

Piper  recognized  the  cock.  "I  ferget  exactly  what  he 
weighs." 

"Right  about  an  even  four." 

"I've  got  a  part  Spaniard  that'll  come  two-three  ounces 
of  him." 

"Which  way?" 

"Won't  be  over." 

"Let's  see  him." 

Piper  went  a  couple  of  yards  to  his  light  truck  where  it 
was  parked  in  the  shade  of  scrub  palms,  undid  some  fasten- 
ings, and  pulled  out  a  mottled  cock  that  looked  about  with 
bold  inquiry  from  beady  dark  eyes. 

The  man  holding  the  black  cock  examined  the  Spaniard, 
taking  care  not  to  touch  it.  "What're  you  fixin'  to  fight  him 
for?" 

"I'll  fight  this  Spaniard  for  twenty-five  dollars.  He  ain't 
noways  worth  less'n." 

The  other  man  hesitated  a  moment,  thought,  and  agreed, 
"I  surely  take  it." 

The  birds  were  weighed  by  the  sheriff,  who  was  fittingly 
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the  greatest  cockfighting  enthusiast  in  the  county  and  who 
acted  as  referee.  As  soon  as  it  was  over,  Piper  said,  "Let's 
get'm  heeled.  Somebody  make  a  book." 

Piper  handed  the  Spaniard  to  the  man  acting  as  his  helper, 
who  sat  down  on  the  running  board  of  the  truck  and  held  the 
cock  firmly,  its  legs  sticking  out  so  that  the  stumps  of  its 
natural  spurs,  which  had  been  shaved  to  bluntness,  pointed 
upward.  Piper  himself  obtained  the  green  metal  fishing-tackle 
box  he  used  to  keep  his  equipment  in,  and  knelt  on  the 
ground  before  his  bird,  as  though  he  worshiped  it. 

He  felt  of  its  stumps  to  see  if  they  were  clean  and  smooth, 
then  fitted  over  one  of  them  a  small  square  of  chamois  with 
a  hole  in  it.  Judiciously  he  took  out  a  gleaming  steel  spur 
with  its  wicked  three-inch  curve  to  a  needle  end,  and  tested 
its  point  on  his  finger.  Not  satisfied,  he  sharpened  it  with  a 
bit  of  fine  sandpaper.  He  fitted  its  band  over  the  stump  on  the 
bird's  leg,  getting  it  tight  by  taking  it  off  repeatedly  and 
wrapping  thin  strips  of  chamois  around  the  stump.  When 
the  set  of  it,  straight  with  the  leg  and  pointing  downward, 
passed  his  critical  judgment,  he  bound  it  fast  in  place  with  a 
length  of  waxed  cord.  Then  he  started  on  the  second  one. 

While  he  worked,  a  young  man  in  a  stiff  straw  hat  went 
about  making  a  book  on  the  fight  and  getting  it  covered. 
Piper  was  first  asked  how  much  he  wanted  of  it.  "I  reckon 
ten,"  he  said,  "no,  make  it  rightly  fifteen."  He  kept  on  work- 
ing, concentrating  on  his  job.  A  group  shuttled  back  and 
forth  between  him  and  where  the  black  cock  was  being 
heeled.  Piper  usually  kept  up  a  running  banter  with  ques- 
tions asked  of  him  by  the  bettors.  But  today  he  merely  an- 
swered, "I  believe  in  this  cock  forty  dollars'  worth,"  that 
being  the  combined  amount  of  his  bet  on  the  book  and  with 
the  owner  of  the  other  cock.  He  seemed  distracted,  appeared 
to  have  something  on  his  mind  apart  from  cockfighting. 
Which  was  strange  for  Piper. 
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When  his  helper  stood  up  for  the  clipping,  Piper  worked 
in  silence.  He  sheared  the  Spaniard's  wings  and  tail  briefly. 
He  frowned,  made  as  if  to  say  something,  then  didn't.  He 
clipped  almost  to  the  skin  under  the  cock's  body  to  lighten 
it  and  lessen  the  chances  of  it  getting  spurred  there.  He  didn't 
hear  the  sheriff  ask  him  if  he  was  about  ready.  He  kept  on 
clipping,  thinking  whatever  it  was  he  was  thinking  and  trying 
to  say  it.  Finally  he  did  say  it. 

Without  looking  up,  Piper  announced  gruffly,  "My  wife 
had  a  kid  last  night.  Biggety  young  un,  too— weighed  ten 
pounds." 

This  information  considerably  enlivened  the  already  spir- 
ited proceedings.  The  men  knew  Piper's  wife  from  his  having 
brought  her  to  the  mains.  She  didn't  come  often.  She  didn't 
like  cockfighting.  She  was  a  timid,  pretty  little  thing,  much 
younger  than  Piper.  He  had  taken  her  out  of  an  orphanage 
and  married  her  after  his  first  wife  died. 

When  the  news  of  the  child  spread,  huge  comment  broke 
out  at  Piper.  Remarks  were  made  about  the  unusual  weight 
of  the  baby,  about  Piper's  supposedly  concurrent  abilities  as 
the  father,  and  such  things  as  when  he  was  going  to  fight  it. 
A  bottle  of  whisky  was  offered  to  Piper  to  drink  from,  but  he 
refused.  He  busied  himself  with  letting  his  bird  peck  sav- 
agely at  a  piece  of  sliced  apple.  There  was  a  pouting,  rather 
antagonistic,  serious  expression  on  Piper's  face.  He  opened 
his  mouth  to  say  something  more,  as  if  to  add  to  his  news, 
but  the  sheriff  interrupted  by  calling,  "Let's  have  a  cockfight, 
Mr.  Jentry." 

"Havin'  it  right  on,  sheriff." 

Piper  took  the  Spaniard  from  his  helper  and  made  his  way 
with  the  others  to  the  pit.  The  pit,  the  center  of  the  place 
three  miles  from  town  where  the  mains  were  held  every  other 
Sunday,  was  an  octangle  fifteen  feet  across,  dug  two  feet  deep 
in  the  sand,  and  supported  at  the  sides  by  wide,  unpainted 
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boards  set  in  at  a  slant.  Above  it,  covering  also  the  benches 
for  spectators  and  the  beer-and-sandwich  stand,  was  a  rickety 
awning  made  of  old  pieces  of  canvas  and  rusty  sheets  of  cor- 
rugated tin. 

Piper  spat  out  his  tobacco,  washed  his  mouth  with  water 
from  a  bottle  his  helper  brought  along,  and  descended  into 
the  pit  with  his  bird.  The  other  man  was  already  there,  hold- 
ing his  black  cock  under  one  arm  carefully  so  as  not  to  hook 
himself  on  the  spurs.  The  sheriff  let  his  paunch  down  into 
the  pit  and  with  a  stick  drew  three  lines  in  the  hard  clay  floor. 
One  he  drew  across  the  center,  and  one  parallel  about  three 
feet  on  either  side  of  this.  Then  he  announced  to  the  crowd: 

"I  ain't  so  sorry  I  won't  let  y'all  know  I  got  ten  dollars  on 
the  Spaniard  and  if  anybody  objects  to  my  jedgin',  let  them 
say  now  or  hold  their  peace.  I  usually  favor  the  other  side 
to  my  own."  He  looked  around  with  heavy  solemnity.  No  one 
spoke.  He  turned  to  the  other  two  men  in  the  pit  with  him, 
and  ordered,  "Bill  your  cocks." 

Piper  and  the  other  man  made  shoulder-high  lunging  mo- 
tions at  each  other  with  their  birds.  As  the  cocks  came  to- 
gether, one  would  dart  out  with  his  beak  and  grab  the  other 
by  the  comb,  hanging  on  until  pulled  away.  This  was  repeated 
a  number  of  times,  each  bird  getting  angrier  and  angrier,  be- 
fore the  men  stood  back  with  them. 

The  sheriff  took  out  his  watch  and  stared  at  it.  Piper  stood 
tensely  a  foot  back  of  one  of  the  outside  lines,  holding  his 
bird  high  above  his  head  where  it  could  breathe  fresh,  mov- 
ing air. 

"Get  ready!"  the  sheriff  warned. 

Piper  squatted  on  his  heels,  letting  his  bird  to  the  ground 
and  holding  it  by  the  tail  as  it  strained  and  lunged  to  get  at 
the  bird  opposite  held  in  the  same  way. 

The  sheriff  cried,  "Pit'm!" 

The  two  cocks  dashed  toward  each  other,   met,  pecked 
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wildly,  flapped  their  wings,  and  separated.  Instantly  they 
came  back  together  again,  jabbing  ferociously  with  their 
beaks.  The  black  cock  got  Piper's  Spaniard  by  the  comb  and 
held  on  tenaciously.  The  Spaniard  shook  loose,  danced  back, 
leaped  into  the  air,  and  slashed  at  his  opponent  with  flashing 
spurs.  One  spur  missed,  but  the  other  caught  in  feathers  and 
flesh  on  the  breast.  The  crowd  yelled  as  both  birds  went  down 
in  a  tangle,  struggling. 

"Handle  your  cocks!"  the  sheriff  cried  at  once.  "Handle 
them  cocks!" 

The  two  men  knelt  swiftly  by  the  birds.  Piper  gently  with- 
drew his  Spaniard's  spur  from  the  other  bird.  He  stepped 
back  with  his  bird  and  held  it  high  in  the  air,  waiting  for  the 
sheriff  to  start  them  again. 

Four  more  times  the  birds  met,  sank  steel,  and  had  to  be 
separated.  On  the  last  pit  the  Spaniard  got  it  in  the  neck  and 
drooped  perceptibly.  Piper  held  the  side  of  the  cock's  open 
beak  to  his  mouth  and  spat  in  it.  He  smoothed  its  ruffled 
feathers  and  pinched  its  comb.  The  cock  freshened. 

The  next  time  they  ran  toward  each  other  the  Spaniard, 
full  of  fury,  jumped  into  the  air  before  they  met  and  sank 
the  end  of  one  of  his  spurs  half  an  inch  in  the  black  cock's 
brain.  It  happened  so  quickly  that  the  crowd  didn't  know 
what  had  occurred  and  didn't  start  to  yell  until  the  black 
cock  lay  dead  on  the  floor  of  the  pit  and  the  Spaniard  stood 
over  him,  stretching  his  neck  and  crowing  in  triumph. 

Piper,  grinning  and  showing  his  yellow  teeth,  picked  up 
his  winner  and  caressed  it  lovingly.  Bets  were  paid  off  by  the 
bookmaker,  joking  recriminations  heard  out  and  answered, 
and  the  crowd  dribbled  away  from  the  pit  back  to  the  cars 
where  the  birds  were  kept. 

Other  fights  were  held,  and  Piper  was  always  in  the  pit. 
If  he  wasn't  fighting  one  of  his  own  birds  he  handled  those 
of  others.  He  won  more  times  than  he  lost,  and  once  when 
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he  lost  he  said  philosophically,  expressing  all  his  deep  passion 
for  the  sport,  "That's  cockfightin'."  The  preoccupied  manner 
he  had  early  in  the  morning  deserted  him  entirely,  and  if  he 
had  anything  more  on  his  mind  in  connection  with  the  birth 
of  his  child,  he  had  forgotten  about  it.  No  one  mentioned  the 
baby  again  until  along  toward  noon  during  the  rest  period 
when  the  crowd  was  bigger  and  the  beer-and-sandwich  stand 
was  doing  a  rushing  business.  Then  someone  asked,  "What 
you  callin'  your  new  young  un  by,  Piper?" 

Piper,  seeming  to  recollect  something,  frowned,  and  re- 
plied shortly,  "I  cain't  properly  call  it  nothin'." 

"Cain't  call  it  nothin'?  What's  troublin?  Ain't  it  a  sure- 
enough  male  or  female,  one?" 

"It  were  a  he  right  enough.  But  I  reckon  it  wasn't  hatched 
right,  so  it  never  was  alive." 

The  men  stared  at  Piper.  In  their  glances  and  in  the  mo- 
mentary arresting  of  their  movements  was  a  commentary  on 
him.  But  no  one  expressed  it.  They  fell  silent  except  for 
awkward  expressions  of  wonder  and  sympathy  here  and  there. 
For  a  moment  Piper  acted  as  if  he  were  going  to  answer  them 
with  an  outburst,  but  evidently  he  changed  his  mind,  for  in- 
stead he  demanded,  "How  about  a  cockfight?  Let's  have  a 
cockfight." 

Piper's  shirt  became  splattered  with  the  blood  of  the  cocks 
and  with  his  own  when  he  was  accidentally  spurred  while 
handling  the  birds.  As  if  the  sight  and  smell  and  feel  of  the 
blood  stirred  him,  Piper  became  more  and  more  engrossed  in 
the  fighting.  A  fixed  look  came  into  his  eyes.  The  taste  of  his 
hobby  was  so  strong,  and  he  drank  so  much  of  it,  that  he  ap- 
peared to  be  as  drunk  with  it  as  some  of  the  men  were  who 
worked  at  bottles  they  had  with  them.  Piper  got  so  he  would 
do  almost  anything  to  get  another  fight  going.  The  Cracker 
with  the  red  cock  had  kept  pestering  him  for  a  fight,  and  fi- 
nally Piper  told  him: 
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"I'll  give  you  a  cheap  fight  for  five  dollars  with  a  blinker 
half  a  pound  under  that  thing  you're  boastin'  on.  The  red's 
dead  already." 

This  time  the  betting  went  against  Piper.  The  crowd  didn't 
think  his  blinker  could  best  a  heavier  two-eyed  bird.  Over 
and  over  the  bookmaker  announced,  "There's  ninety  dollars 
on  the  red.  Any  of  you  Crackers  or  gentlemen  want  to  cover 
it?  The  blinker's  the  winner."  But  no  one,  not  even  the  sher- 
iff, who  religiously  bet  on  Piper,  believed  him.  Piper  glared. 
Recklessly  he  said,  "I'll  take  it."  This  seemed  to  relieve  the 
exasperation  noticeable  in  his  manner  since  the  beginning 
of  the  day.  Curious  stares  went  to  him.  It  wasn't  like  Piper 
to  make  a  foolish  bet,  and  this  was  a  very  foolish  one,  which 
he  deserved  to  lose. 

The  two  cocks  circled  each  other  warily  before  they  struck, 
the  blinker  always  keeping  the  side  his  good  eye  was  on 
turned  toward  his  adversary.  He  was  an  experienced  bird, 
and  not  easily  caught  off  guard,  but  the  red  was  quick  and 
darted  in.  If  he  had  known  how  to  fight  with  spurs  he  could 
have  ended  it  swiftly,  but  his  attack  became  ludicrous  when 
he  hooked  his  own  spurs  together,  laying  him  out  helplessly. 
During  that  pit  the  blinker  sank  a  spur  harmlessly  in  the 
red's  wing  and  they  had  to  be  handled. 

The  red  cock  ran  circles  around  the  blinker  and  tired  him 
out.  Again  and  again  he  hooked  the  blinker,  so  that  blood 
began  to  show,  soaking  through  the  feathers.  But  he  didn't 
know  how  to  make  a  kill  and  the  blinker  fought  on,  always 
with  his  head  a  little  to  one  side,  looking  out  of  his  only  eye. 
After  a  while  the  red  began  to  slow  down,  losing  his  impetu- 
osity. Then  the  blinker  got  to  work.  But  he  was  weak  by 
this  time  and  couldn't  get  high  enough  in  the  air  to  inflict 
a  mortal  injury.  The  fight  became  a  pecking  contest,  with  the 
birds  so  exhausted  that  they  could  barely  stand.  Finally  the 
red  had  enough.  He  wanted  to  go  home.  He  turned  tail  and 
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ran  away  and  wouldn't  fight  unless  the  blinker  followed  and 
attacked  him.  The  blinker  got  him  down  and  pranced  around, 
pecking  at  his  head. 

"Count  for  me,"  said  Piper. 

The  sheriff  counted,  ponderously,  up  to  ten.  "One  for  Mr. 
jentry,"  he  said. 

The  two  men  stepped  in  and  gathered  up  the  cocks.  Piper 
collected  saliva  in  his  mouth  and,  kissing  the  blinker,  gave 
it  to  him.  He  took  the  comb  of  the  bird  between  his  lips  and 
sucked  it.  He  caressed  the  cock  and  held  it  high  in  the  air 
while  the  sheriff  drew  two  more  lines  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  one,  this  time  only  a  foot  from  it.  The  cocks  were  too 
far  gone  to  travel  the  greater  distance  attacking. 

Piper  had  to  get  three  counts  of  ten  in  succession  and  then 
a  count  of  twenty  to  win.  If  the  red  fought  at  any  time,  all 
counts  were  off.  Piper  worked  mightily  over  his  bird,  spitting 
into  its  beak  and  licking  its  comb,  sometimes  taking  its  whole 
head  into  his  mouth.  He  lost  his  count  of  ten,  got  two  more, 
lost  them,  and  started  over  again.  At  last  he  got  three,  and  the 
count  of  twenty  began  with  the  red  inert  on  the  ground,  the 
blinker  pecking  at  his  eyes.  Piper  warned  the  Cracker  to 
withdraw  his  bird  or  it  would  be  killed.  The  Cracker  stub- 
bornly refused.  While  the  sheriff  counted,  the  blinker  pecked 
the  red's  eyes  out  and  then  started  on  his  head,  and  when  the 
red  was  picked  up  he  was  dead. 

Piper  retrieved  his  cock  and  held  it  solicitously,  looking  at 
it  and  shaking  his  head  mournfully.  Blood  came  off  on  his 
hands;  the  blinker  was  saturated  with  it.  After  a  moment, 
while  the  crowd  watched,  the  blinker's  neck  dropped  and 
then  swung  all  the  way  down.  Though  it  was  still  breathing, 
it  was  certain  that  it  wouldn't  be  able  to  survive  its  injuries. 

Tears  came  to  Piper's  eyes  as  he  carried  the  blinker  back 
to  his  truck.  He  muttered  brokenly  something  about  it  being 
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against  all  law  and  nature  for  a  bird  to  die  that  had  won  such 
a  game  fight. 

He  blubbered  about  having  to  kill  it  to  end  its  misery.  He 
took  out  his  knife,  struck  a  tragic  pose,  then  with  infinite 
regret  in  every  line  of  his  gesture,  cut  the  blinker's  throat. 
The  bird  twitched  as  the  little  blood  remaining  in  it  began 
to  flow  out  slowly. 

As  Piper  stood  there  holding  the  bleeding  bird,  a  new- 
comer who  had  arrived  from  town  came  up  to  him.  When  he 
saw  Piper  an  astonished  look  came  to  his  face  and  he  stood 
there  staring  at  him.  Piper  saw  him  and  looked  back  at  him 
vacantly  for  a  minute.  Then  he  seemed  to  return  from  some- 
where and  remember  something.  He  glared  at  the  man,  mum- 
bled, and  suddenly  accused,  "You're  wantin'  to  say  about  my 
missus."  He  turned  to  the  crowd  and  announced  bluntly, 
"She's  dead,  too." 

This  time  the  men  froze  in  their  places.  They  looked  at 
Piper  as  if  seeing  another  man  there.  They  looked  at  each 
other.  They  looked  at  the  limp  blinker  upon  which  Piper  had 
lavished  so  much  affection. 

"You  mean  to  say,"  one  of  them  asked,  "your  wife  died  last 
night  givin'  birth  and  you're  here  today  cockfightin'?" 

Piper  whirled  on  him.  "You  see  me,"  he  said  harshly.  "And 
y'all'd  be  mightly  disappointed  if  I  didn't  come  with  my  cocks 
as  you  was  expectin'.  I  purely  don't  know  what  you're  takin' 
shame  about.  Come  on,"  he  said  at  large,  "how  about  a  cock- 
fight? Let's  have  a  cockfight!" 

"Mind  that!"  someone  exclaimed.  "Mind  it!" 

No  one  else  said  anything. 


One  Thing  to  Do 


l^i  ELIE  PARTIN  stood  in  her  little  gray  cabin  listening  to 
the  sound  of  footsteps  coming  louder  every  instant  down  the 
road.  She  quivered  slightly  inside  her  short  dress  of  flour 
sacking.  A  flush  was  on  her  small  brown  face.  The  tinge  of 
color  spread  over  her  cheeks  and  around  her  eyes  that  were 
as  dark  as  deep  water,  down  her  slender  throat,  and  along  her 
bare  arms,  as  she  attended  the  steps  approaching.  There  was 
the  one  thing  to  fear,  and  something  in  her  told  her  that 
this  might  be  it. 

She  wondered  where  Clay  was.  She  wasn't  sure  if  he  was 
down  in  the  field  out  of  calling  distance,  or  in  his  shed  where 
he  had  his  world,  black,  separated  from  hers,  white,  yet  with 
the  two  closely  united  by  a  bond  of  years.  The  Negro,  im- 
mense, great-shouldered,  and  slow-moving,  was,  with  the 
cabin  and  the  clearing  of  land  in  the  lonely  scrub,  her  only 
legacies  after  both  her  parents  died.  Clay  was  not  a  true 
possession,  though  he  might  well  have  been,  for  he  had  re- 
mained faithful  in  working  the  land  with  her  and  being  with 
her.  She  needed  him  with  her  mere  fifteen  years  that  had 
matured  under  the  hot  Florida  sun  until  it  was  more  like 
twenty. 

The  footsteps  approached  closer.  Still  she  stood  in  the  bare 
single  room  of  the  cabin  with  its  crude,  plain  furniture,  its 
coquina  hearth  on  which  the  morning  fire  still  glowed,  and 
its  rifle  she  knew  so  well  how  to  use  hanging  across  one  cor- 
ner. But  finally,  as  if  at  a  last  moment,  she  had  a  quicker 
79 
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awareness  that  decided  her  to  meet  whatever  it  was  that  was 
coming,  and  she  stepped  out  onto  the  narrow  porch. 

Her  intuition  had  been  right.  A  stocky  but  loose-jointed 
man  clad  in  nondescript  trousers  that  were  thrust  into  boots 
was  coming  forward  in  jerky  strides.  Piper  Jentry's  sleeveless 
shirt  was  stained  and  his  face  was  leathery  under  a  battered 
hat  set  at  an  angle  on  his  head.  Some  months  ago  his  second 
wife,  a  girl  he  had  taken  from  an  orphanage,  had  died  in 
childbirth.  Even  before  that  Celie  had  observed  Piper  eying 
her,  and  since  then  the  intention  in  his  gaze  and  in  his  re- 
marks left  no  room  for  a  happy  doubt. 

He  came  up  to  her,  spread  his  mouth  to  exhibit  a  row  of 
discolored  teeth,  and  with  an  obvious  effort  to  be  affable  and 
winning,  said,  "Mornin',  Celie."  Then  he  took  out  a  tin  snuff 
box,  gathered  together  a  pinch,  pulled  out  his  lower  lip 
alarmingly,  and  plopped  it  in  against  the  front  of  his  teeth. 
He  gobbed  it  placidly  for  a  moment,  after  which  he  put  two 
fingers  against  his  mouth  and  using  them  to  steer  with  and 
generate  greater  pressure,  he  spat  between  them.  He  wiped 
his  fingers  on  his  hip. 

Celie  looked  about  for  Clay,  but  didn't  see  him.  She  gath- 
ered herself  together  so  as  not  to  show  the  fear  that  had 
been  slinking  about  her  ever  since  the  death  of  Piper's  wife. 
"Howdy,"  she  said.  She  didn't  inquire  further  about  his  com- 
ing, but  turned  and  went  into  the  cabin. 

Piper,  unabashed  by  this  reception,  cackled  and  followed 
her  right  in.  Celie  frowned  at  him  as  he  sat  down,  but  it 
didn't  do  any  good.  He  looked  around  and  observed,  "Mighty 
peert  at  keepin'  a  house,  looks  o'  things." 

She  would  be  as  short  with  him  as  she  could.  She  began  the 
fencing  that  she  knew  to  be  merely  a  preliminary.  "How 
come  you  t'be  so  noticin'?" 

"I  been  thataway  sense  the  death,"  Piper  said.  "She  were  a 
one  fer  cleanin'  an'  keepin'  neat-like." 
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"Guessin'  you  knowin'  whut  you  had  now  she's  gone." 

"  'Tain't  right  fer  a  man  t'do  fer  hisse'f." 

"Don't  see  why  he  cain't  do  as  good  as  a  woman.  Both  has 
got  two  hands." 

"Noways  seemly.  A  man  has  got  tother  things  to  tend. 
Raisin'  an'  conditionin'  o'  my  gamecocks  is  all  I  find  time  at.  I 
need  me  a  next  woman." 

"Likely  you  kin  do  as  good  agin  at  the  orphant  place." 

Piper  shoved  his  hat  to  the  back  of  his  head.  "I  don't  say 
she  weren't  a  good  woman,  ready  an'  all,  excusin'  she  failed 
in  enjoyin'  a  great  deal  o'  spirit.  Howsomever,  I  don't  aim 
t'be  displeasurin'  myse'f  none  t'do  with  the  orphant  place 
once  more,  what  with  the  astin'  personal  they  make  an'  the 
pokin'  around  they  does." 

Celie  knew  why  he  wasn't  going  again  to  the  orphanage. 
The  authorities  there  had  learned,  too  late,  how  they  had 
been  duped  as  to  his  respectability  and  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  She  knew,  too,  the  greater  reason,  which  was 
his  visit  to  her,  and  how  far  he  might  go  with  it.  The  glitter 
in  his  eyes  showed  that. 

She  became  impatient  for  the  issue  to  come  to  a  head,  feel- 
ing more  equal  to  that  than  to  this  indirect  talk.  But  she 
must  not  permit  him  to  see  any  part  of  her  discomfort  lest  he 
seize  upon  it  for  weakness.  She  adopted  the  offensive  in  the 
form  of  a  hint.  "Then  you  got  to  fergit  havin'  yorese'f  tother 
orphant." 

"No  thing  like  hit,"  he  responded  at  once.  "I  aim  fer  a  or- 
phant agin  a'right." 

Celie  regretted  her  suggestion.  She  had  played  into  his 
hands.  "How  so?" 

"An'  not  goin'  too  far  fer  her." 

"You  got  somebody  picked  a'ready?" 

Piper  got  up,  walked  to  the  hearth,  and  spat  snuff  juice 
onto  the  embers.  There  was  a  sizzle,  a  little  cloud  of  steam, 
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and  a  black  place  left  where  his  effort  had  landed.  The  action 
might  have  been  a  signal  for  things  to  be  brought  into  the 
open.  He  turned  and  faced  Celie.  "You're  a  orphant." 

"I  was  wonderin'  iffen  to  proud  myse'f  case  it  was  me  as 
meant." 

Piper  took  this  for  encouragement.  He  came  toward  her 
eagerly,  his  tiny  eyes  alight.  "You're  the  onliest." 

Celie  stopped  him.  "Iffen  you  got  somethin'  to  say,  Piper 
Gentry,  you  better  say  on  hit." 

He  drew  himself  up  and  stopped  sucking  his  snuff  long 
enough  to  make  his  formal  proposal.  "I  reckon  you  knowin' 
I  come  claimin'  you." 

"I  don't  keer  t'be  claimed,"  Celie  said  instantly. 

"I  come  proper  an'  serious." 

"Still  I  ain't  hankerin'." 

"I  come  preacher-minded." 

"Don't  keer  how  many  preachers  you  got  to  mind,"  said 
Celie. 

"You  kin  have  fine  clothes." 

"I  got  me  all  needed." 

"I  know  you're  mighty  set  on  the  nigger.  You  kin  bring 
him  along  to  crop  fer  us."  Piper  said  this,  the  getting  of  his 
truck  farming  done  by  Clay,  as  if  it  were  a  favor. 

"Clay  an'  me  is  stayin'  here."  She  looked  out  the  window 
for  Clay,  but  he  wasn't  in  sight. 

"I  kin  take  you  right  along  today." 

"I  got  me  enough  to  busy  me." 

"Case  o'  that,  you  kin  have  two-three  day  to  ready." 

"I'm  a'ready  fer  all  I  aim  to  do." 

Piper  searched  for  other  attractions.  "You  kin  know  the 
cocks  that's  likely  to  win  an'  them  needin'  luck  on  hit." 

"I  kin  jedge'm  by  lookin'  to  see." 

With  that  refusal  Piper  ran  out  of  offers.  "You  mean  you 
tellin'  me  a  cold-out  no?" 
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"You  heered  it  right  along." 

"Nary  one  kin  give  as  much  as  me." 

"Ain't  a  matter  o'  how  much." 

"I  been  figgerin'  on  you  some  definite." 

"Iffen  you  listened  good  afore,  you  might  o'  saved  yorese'f 
a  trip  come  offerin'." 

Piper  scowled. 

Celie  advised,  "No  need  to  sull  on  hit." 

"You  got  some  un  else  to  mind?"  he  demanded. 

"Nary  one.  You  kin  rest  yore  temper." 

Celie  said  this  so  definitely  that  Paper  was  appeased  on  that 
score.  But  he  was  far  from  satisfied  with  his  own.  Making  his 
proposal  piously,  with  the  elaborate  gentility  it  entailed,  had 
been  a  difficult  thing  for  him,  requiring  extended  effort.  He 
seemed  glad  it  was  over,  even  if  unsuccessful.  He  sighed  with 
relief.  A  mask  appeared  to  fall  from  him.  He  looked  at  Celie 
with  a  lecherous  eye,  as  if  happy  at  the  opportunity  to  apply 
methods  more  natural  to  him. 

Celie  watched  him  closely.  She  shivered  a  little,  then  stif- 
fened so  as  not  to  let  it  show.  This  demand  of  her,  and  its 
manner,  was  a  thing  that  had  risen  often  before  her,  as  some- 
day coming,  ever  since  she  grew  to  realization.  It  had  been 
occasionally  a  nightmare.  The  reality  brought  back  the  night- 
mare. In  it  she  knew  what  she  would  be  asking  of  Clay  if  she 
had  to  call  him,  and  she  knew  he  would  come  if  he  heard. 

"Trouble  with  you  is,  leetle  Partin,"  Piper  announced, 
"you  ain't  git  knowed  what  a  man  is." 

"I  kin  git  along." 

"Nary  a  woman  that's  got  woman  to  her  atall  kin  do  long 
'thout  a  man." 

"No  sich  thing." 

"On'y  one  way  to  learn  you  pleasurin'."  He  moved  toward 
her. 

Celie  held  her  ground  for  an  instant,  then  backed  up  to- 
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ward  the  corner  of  the  room  where  the  rifle  was  hung.  "You 
got  to  stop  countin'  I'll  be  fer  you!  You  got  to—" 

"Knowin',  you'll  come  runnin'  to  me  'stid  o'  me  chasin\" 
He  worked  his  snuff  fast  in  his  mouth,  bearing  down  on  her. 

"You  come  closer,  Piper  Jentry,  an'  I'll  give  you!" 

He  came  on,  cornering  her.  "I'm  adoin'  hit  fer  yore  own 
good  causin'  you  ain't  got  sense  enough  to  take  hit  agreeable." 

"You  tech  me  an'—" 

He  grabbed.  Celie  had  been  ready  to  reach  for  the  rifle 
and  tried  to.  But  he  was  too  quick.  He  had  her  by  the  arms. 
His  tongue  worked  like  lightning  between  his  cheeks.  She 
twisted  herself  and  kicked  him.  It  seemed  to  make  no  impres- 
sion. He  appeared  to  have  no  feeling.  She  kicked  again, 
harder.  He  merely  said,  "I  come  to  git  you."  He  kept  repeat- 
ing this,  over  and  over  again,  as  if  drugged  with  the  words 
and  insensible  to  anything  else. 

She  struggled,  but  couldn't  get  away.  He  bettered  his  grip. 
Celie  threw  herself  about,  half  off  her  feet  in  his  arms.  The 
stitching  of  her  flour-sacking  dress  at  one  shoulder  parted. 
The  flap  fell,  exposing  one  young  breast  suspended  high. 
Piper  saw  and  with  delight  reached,  grasping  with  a  rough 
hand. 

Celie,  revulsed,  screamed,  and  fought  like  a  wildcat.  She 
nearly  got  away,  but  Piper  held  her  again  with  both  hands. 

She  called  out  in  spite  of  herself.  "Clay!" 

Piper  tried  to  put  his  hand  over  her  mouth,  but  couldn't 
when  she  snapped  at  him  with  sharp  teeth. 

From  the  porch  came  Clay's  voice,  quietly,  "I  he',  Mis' 
Cele." 

Piper  yelled,  "You  keep  outen,  nigger!" 

There  was  no  movement  on  the  porch.  Piper  redoubled 
his  efforts,  grasping,  to  pick  Celie  up.  She  tried  to  bite  him 
again  and  failed.  He  lifted  her. 
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"Clay!"  Celie  called.  "Clay!" 

There  was  a  creak  from  the  floor  boards  at  the  door.  Clay 
came  in.  His  big  form  moved  as  if  impelled,  his  great  black 
face  set,  the  whites  of  his  eyes  showing  wide  about  their  dark 
pupils. 

"Know  yore  place,  nigger!"  Piper  warned. 

Clay  asked,  "Yo'  leave  Mis'  Cele?"  he  pleaded,  as  much  for 
himself  as  for  Celie. 

"I'm  doin'  what's  mine!"  Piper  yelled.  "Take  yore  black 
skin  where  there  won't  be  nothin'  on  hit!"  He  put  Celie 
down  on  her  feet  but  did  not  release  her. 

Clay  went  forward  slowly.  "I  got  to  do  it,  Mist'  Jentry." 
He  spoke  with  reluctance. 

"Don't  try  on  hit,  nigger!"  Piper  warned. 

Clay  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Piper  still  held  a  frozen  Celie. 
"I  got  to  do  it,"  Clay  repeated.  He  reached  out  broad  hands 
and  separated  Piper  from  Celie.  Gently,  but  firmly,  Clay  sent 
him  some  feet  away,  and  then  stood  facing  him.  Behind  Clay, 
Celie  arranged  her  dress. 

Piper  gazed  at  Clay  as  if  he  couldn't  believe  it.  He  stopped 
the  movements  inside  his  mouth,  his  jaw  hanging  open.  He 
lifted  an  amazed  voice.  "You  put  hand  to  me,  nigger!" 

"I  got  to  do  it,  Mist'  Jentry."  Clay  was  apologetic. 

With  a  call  of  rage,  Piper  came  back.  Clay  did  not  move 
when  the  other  man  struck  him.  He  stood  there,  permitting 
it.  But  when  he  felt  the  sting  of  the  blow,  a  great  shiver  went 
through  his  body.  His  fists  clenched  and  half-raised  them- 
selves as  though  some  hidden  machinery  within  him  worked. 
He  leaned  forward,  his  nostrils  distended,  his  teeth  bared.  On 
his  face  there  came  a  venomous  grimace.  All  the  hatred  of  his 
race  for  those  who  had  appointed  themselves  its  masters  ex- 
uded from  his  features,  black  against  white,  with  black  in 
this  moment  stronger.  For  an  instant  he  loomed,  not  a  man, 
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but  a  killer  animal,  roused  to  the  urge  of  destroying  a  natural 
enemy. 

Piper  did  not  strike  again.  Before  this  dark  threat  he 
backed  a  little.  What  Clay  might  have  done  was  not  deter- 
mined, as  Celie,  holding  her  dress,  came  forward. 

"Git  omen!"  she  cried  to  Piper.  "Clare  outen,  sich  as  you! 
You  done  past  standin'!" 

Piper,  from  staring  at  Clay,  turned  to  her.  His  courage  re- 
turned with  this  intervention.  He  sucked  in  his  breath.  He 
looked  at  Celie  as  if  she  had  wronged  him.  He  glared  at  Clay 
once,  quickly  but  significantly,  and  then  turned  and  strode 
out. 

In  silence  Celie  and  Clay  listened  to  him  walking  away. 
After  a  moment  Clay  went  out,  to  stand  in  front  of  the  cabin. 
Celie  found  a  safety  pin  and  fastened  her  dress.  She  joined 
Clay.  Small  beside  him,  she  took  one  of  his  hands  and  held  it 
for  an  instant.  It  was  the  kind  of  thanks  she  could  give  him 
for  what  he  had  done  and  the  kind  he  could  receive. 

They  gazed  solemnly  after  Piper  Jentry  as  he  strode  down 
the  road. 

Clay  spoke.  "What  you  do  when  dey  come  fo'  me?" 

"Ain't  thing  happen  to  you." 

"I  lay  han'  to  him." 

"You  done  right." 

"I  lay  han'  to  him." 

"No  mind  to  me  iffen  you  kilt  him  dead." 

"Ain't  wha'  you  min',  Mis'  Cele,"  Clay  pointed  out.  "Wha' 
whi'  folks  min'." 

Celie  began  a  protest,  then  stopped  it  with  her  realization 
of  the  seriousness  of  what  had  happened.  "Might  be  more 
safe  to  hide  you  in  the  bresh  fer  a  time." 

Clay  thought,  ponderously,  but  logically.  "I  not  he',  he 
come  mo'  like  he  jes'.  An'  don'  do  to  las'  in  wha'  case.  Dey  git 
hounds." 
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"They  got  no  hounds." 

"Dey  git'm."  Clay  spoke  with  traditional  knowledge. 

Celie  raged.  She  revolted  at  the  customs  of  these,  her  only 
people.  Her  rage  gave  place  to  desperation.  Desperation 
brought  the  use  of  wits  to  see  the  solution  left. 

She  shrank  from  it.  Then  she  felt  again  Piper  Jentry's  hand 
on  her  flesh.  She  saw  what  would  be  done  to  Clay  and  heard 
his  screams  from  what  would  occur  before  they  used  the  rope. 
The  memory  of  the  touch  made  her  skin  crawl. 

Piper  was  fairly  well  down  the  road  now.  It  would  have  to 
be  done  immediately  or  not  at  all.  She  clung  to  the  thought 
that  she  would  have  done  it  before  had  she  been  able  to. 

Her  voice  cracked  when  she  said,  "On'y  one  thing  t'do." 

Clay  gave  a  start,  and  turned  to  stare  at  her.  "Don'  yo'  do 
like  dat  fo'  me,  Mis'  Cele." 

"I  doin'  hit  fer  my  own  good  as  well,"  she  said  tightly.  She 
whirled,  and  ran  into  the  cabin.  She  came  out  with  the  rifle 
and  without  hesitation  raised  it  to  her  shoulder. 

Clay,  though  trembling  as  he  watched  her,  had  enough 
presence  of  mind  to  whisper  quaveringly,  "Bes'  from  de  front, 
Mis'  Cele." 

Celie  understood  and  called  out,  "Piper!  Piper  Jentry!" 

Down  the  road  Piper  heard  and  stopped.  As  he  turned, 
Celie  fired. 

Piper's  hands  went  high  into  the  air,  reaching,  as  if  trying 
to  clutch  at  something  not  there.  He  swayed,  and  then 
pitched  forward  on  his  face. 

Celie  and  Clay  stood  there,  gazing  with  an  awful  fascina- 
tion at  what  lay  in  the  road.  Then  Clay  started  forward,  as 
if  he  had  previously  decided  what  must  be  done.  The  body 
had  to  be  brought  back  here  where  it  would  support  their 
story  of  Celie  having  to  shoot  him  when  he  attacked  her. 

Celie  turned  and  walked  slowly  into  the  cabin.  She  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  stared  about  her  as  if  be- 
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wildered.  Though  she  knew  she  could  be  righteous,  her  legs 
went  weak  and  refused  to  support  her.  She  sank  to  the  floor 
suddenly.  She  remained  there,  half-kneeling,  half-sitting, 
looking  straight  in  front  of  her,  seeing  nothing,  and  hugging 
the  barrel  of  the  rifle  as  if  for  warmth. 


Conch  Boy 


A  HE  spiny  lobsters  milled  about  in  the  live  well  of  the  boat 
as  if  they  knew,  and  protested,  that  they  were  headed  for  the 
kitchen  of  the  hotel  in  Key  West.  Wiccy  Knowles  sat  by  the 
well,  resting  from  long  diving  for  the  big  crawfish.  His  small 
chest  heaved.  He  was  completely  naked  because  he  and  his 
father  had  forgotten  to  bring  along  their  swimming  trunks 
today. 

He  saw  his  father's  head  and  shoulders  emerge  from  the 
pale  green  water.  One  hand,  uplifted,  held  something  that 
glittered  sharply  in  the  beat  of  the  strong  afternoon  sun.  It 
was  a  conch  shell,  and  now  his  father  swam  to  the  boat 
with  it. 

Climbing  in  over  the  low  stern,  as  naked  as  the  boy, 
Knowles  put  the  heavy  shell  on  the  battered  engine  housing, 
where  it  dripped  water  over  the  fish  scales  stuck  to  the  wood. 
It  was  nearly  a  foot  long,  with  soft  brown  sea  moss  growing 
on  its  spirals  up  to  the  edge  of  the  great  opening  with  its 
broad,  pearly-pink  lip  leading  to  deep  magenta  within. 

"For  true,"  Knowles  announced,  "this  'ere  is  a  thing  for 
wot  my  tongue  'as  been  waitin'  too  long." 

"Conch,"  said  Wiccy,  bringing  it  out  as  "conk,"  the  way  it 
was  pronounced,  "is  the  best-eatin'  thing  there  is." 

At  twelve,  Wiccy  knew  this  for  a  fact.  Because  he  ate  the 
creature  that  lived  inside  this  shell,  he  was  called  a  Conch. 
All  his  people  had  the  name  applied  to  them  ever  since, 
Cockneys,  they  came  from  England  to  the  Bahamas.  When 
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some  of  them  migrated  to  the  Florida  Keys  the  name  stuck 
along  with  their  accent. 

"That  there  water's  clear-clear  as  air  when  the  wind  walks 
right,"  his  father  said.  "It's  a  good  day  we  picked  to  come 
'ere." 

They  both  looked  at  the  water,  crystal  beneath  the  surface, 
and  then  at  the  lagoon,  set  into  the  shore  of  the  small  key 
and  surrounded  by  mangroves  growing  in  an  interlaced 
tangle  of  roots.  As  man  and  boy  gazed  together  each  was  like 
a  replica  of  the  other  on  a  different  scale.  Their  skin  was  so 
dried  and  darkened  by  the  sun  that  it  had  wrinkles  on  it. 
Theirs  ears  alone  defied  the  harsh  tanning,  and  were  blazing 
red.  Their  fair  hair  was  so  bleached  that  it  seemed  nearly 
white. 

Knowles'  round,  bluish-green  eyes  turned  their  attention 
back  to  the  conch  shell.  He  spoke  now  automatically,  almost 
absently,  reciting  a  familiar  saying.  "Eatin'  conch  makes  a 
man  feel  like  a  man." 

At  his  father's  observation,  Wiccy's  face  flushed  a  deeper 
brown.  He  looked  away,  shamed.  He  knew  what  eating  conch 
was  supposed  to  do  to  a  person.  He  had  heard  men  and  other 
boys  joking  about  it.  It  was  said  to  make  a  man's  body  pre- 
pare itself  in  a  certain  way. 

A  stranger  to  the  Keys,  a  doctor,  once  said  this  was  not 
possible,  that  there  was,  contrary  to  popular  belief  as  he  called 
it,  no  such  thing  as  a  true  aphrodisiac,  a  word  Wiccy  searched 
long  for  and  found  with  great  difficulty  in  the  dictionary  and 
learned  meant  "sex  stimulant."  The  stranger  said  the  only 
things  like  that  were  dangerous  irritants,  such  as  Spanish  fly, 
though  various  people  thought  different  foods,  such  as  oys- 
ters, made  a  man  virile,  only  it  wasn't  true,  as  it  wasn't  true 
about  eating  conch. 

Wiccy  didn't  comprehend  all  this,  He  had  eaten  conch  ex- 
pectantly, waiting  for  the  urge  it  was  held  to  create  in  a  man, 
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but  that  part  of  him  always  remained  pitifully  small  and 
improbable. 

At  first  he  thought  that  what  the  stranger  said  might  be 
right,  but  that  could  not  be,  for  his  people  had  possessed  this 
belief  all  their  lives  and  the  things  they  knew  were  true. 
Then  Wiccy  became  convinced  that  he  himself  was  strange, 
different  from  other  males,  and  would  never  be  a  man.  He 
had  tried  to  take  solace  in  the  idea  that  he  wasn't  old  enough 
yet.  But  other  boys  near  his  age,  one  of  them  even  younger, 
had  reported  experiencing  the  sudden  intimate  growth  that 
eating  conch  was  held  to  bring.  That  filled  Wiccy  with  secret 
uneasiness,  guilty  fear,  and  a  sense  of  lack.  It  worried  him 
mightily. 

Now,  because  today  they  didn't  have  their  bathing  trunks, 
he  and  his  father  would  be  completely  naked  while  the  sun 
dried  them  and  they  ate.  His  father  would  evidence  what 
conch  did  to  a  man.  Wiccy  would  see  this  strange  thing  for 
the  first  time,  awfully,  in  connection  with  his  own  parent. 

Yet,  beyond  his  shame,  he  was  stung  with  sharp  curiosity 
and  hope.  At  least  he  would  learn  what  it  was. 

But  also  his  father  would  be  able  to  see  that  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  him.  He  quailed  before  this  pros- 
pect. When  his  father  took  up  the  fish  knife  to  open  the 
shell,  Wiccy  tried  to  think  of  some  excuse  that  would  let  him 
put  on  his  clothes  over  his  dripping  body  so  that  his  failure 
would  not  be  seen. 

'Tut  you  on  a  'at,"  his  father  ordered.  Knowles  himself 
now  wore  one  of  the  rush  hats  that  were  on  the  boat.  But  that 
was  all,  and  by  the  fact  and  by  his  command,  it  showed  that 
he  had  no  thought  of  Wiccy  doing  anything  more.  His  father 
would  think  it  queer,  and  ask  questions,  if  he  covered  himself 
while  still  wet,  or  went  to  dry  himself  off.  It  was  their  habit, 
even  with  trunks,  to  let  the  sun  dry  them  before  dressing. 

Slowly,  in  agony,  Wiccy  reached  for  a  hat  and  put  it  on 
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his  head.  He  watched  while  his  father  worked  at  the  conch. 
There  was  nothing  new  or  strange  about  what  Knowles  did 
with  it.  It  was  only  new  that  they  were  entirely  bare.  For  the 
first  time  between  them  Wiccy  felt  a  self-consciousness  of 
their  nakedness.  And  at  what  was  coming  his  heart  ham- 
mered. 

With  the  blade  of  the  knife  Knowles  jabbed  an  opening 
in  the  shell  not  far  from  the  tip.  Inside  this  he  thrust  with 
the  knife,  to  cut  the  muscle  holding  the  animal  to  the  shell. 
Then,  turning  it  over,  he  dug  with  his  hand  into  the  mouth. 
He  grasped  something,  and  pulled.  With  a  sucking  sound  a 
heavy  mass  of  squirming  flesh  weighing  several  pounds  and 
dripping  clear  jelly  came  out. 

Wiccy  looked  to  see  if  there  was  something  different  about 
this  conch  that  would  magically  assure  him  about  the  thing 
he  feared  in  connection  with  himself.  There  wasn't.  There 
were  the  same  soft  organs  of  nearly  every  color  in  the  rain- 
bow, the  same  black,  still-living  waving  tendrils,  the  same 
creamy  pink,  almost  translucent  flesh  that  moved  spasmodi- 
cally at  being  brought  so  rudely  out  into  the  light. 

Holding  it  up  for  an  instant  while  the  little  life  left  in  it 
quivered  out,  his  father  said,  "You  don't  tell  me  that  ain't 
the  prittest  thing  in  creation,  man;  it  don't  make  no  mattera- 
tion  wot  else  you  mention." 

As  much  as  at  his  father  for  the  first  time  calling  him  a 
man  as  at  the  sight,  Wiccy  choked,  "I'm  don't  dispute  it." 

Knowles  laid  the  mollusk  down  on  the  engine-hatch  cover. 
With  his  knife  he  slashed  off  several  pieces  of  the  raw  meat. 
He  put  one  in  his  own  mouth  and  handed  the  other  to  Wiccy. 
He  cut  more  and  they  began  to  savor  the  delicacy  in  earnest. 

For  some  time  the  man  chewed  placidly,  the  boy  nervously. 
Wiccy  waited,  trying  not  to  look  at  his  father.  But  Knowles 
took  no  notice  of  him,  staring  instead  at  the  shore  of  the  key, 
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and  Wiccy  was  drawn  by  his  father's  body,  fascinated,  unable 
to  keep  his  eyes  away. 

Then,  as  they  chewed  and  swallowed,  there  came  to 
Knowles  what  eating  conch  did  to  a  man.  He  had  heard  also 
what  the  stranger  to  the  Keys  had  said  about  this.  But  the 
stranger,  like  most,  was  crazy.  Knowles  had  believed  in  conch 
eating  all  his  life,  so  long  and  so  firmly  that  even  the  sugges- 
tion was  enough  to  make  his  body  act.  He  believed  almost 
religiously,  and  that  was  enough  to  make  a  power  steal  into 
him,  asserting  itself  frankly,  changing  and  charging  him, 
making  him  ready. 

Wiccy  took  in  the  lesson  rigidly,  staring  with  wide  eyes.  He 
was  so  surprised  that  for  an  instant  he  knew  nothing  else. 
That  was  it,  then.  That  was  the  thing  that  happened.  The 
manifestation  filled  him  with  a  great  wonder. 

Then,  upon  realization,  Wiccy's  face  went  fiery  red.  He 
was  so  stirred  that  he  could  hardly  bear  it.  In  confusion,  he 
looked  down,  hiding  his  face  behind  the  broad  brim  of  his 
hat. 

What  he  saw  in  connection  with  himself  shocked  and 
amazed  him.  That  he  had  followed  his  father  in  this  he 
couldn't  at  once  credit,  and  he  made  little  stuttering  sounds. 
Then  the  sensation  of  it  told  him  that  it  was  so. 

Wiccy  was  possessed  of  a  new  and  greater  shame  that  made 
him  burn.  He  couldn't  look  up  at  his  father.  But  when  he 
heard  him  moving  about  in  the  boat  and  paying  no  attention 
to  him,  gladness  flamed  in  Wiccy.  There  was  a  vast  relief  and 
even  pride.  He  glanced  gratefully  at  the  remains  of  the  conch. 
What  was  said  about  it  was  true;  Wiccy  knew  now  that  he 
believed  this  fervently. 

There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him.  He  was  to  be  a 
man,  after  all.  He  stole  another  shy  look  at  himself  and  was 
content. 

In  exultation  at  his  discovery,  and  also  to  hide  himself 
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from  the  glimpse  of  his  father,  Wiccy  took  off  his  hat, 
dropped  it  on  the  deck,  and  jumped  overboard.  He  dived, 
and  swam  deeply  down.  A  strange  garden  was  spread  before 
him,  reaching  out  toward  the  mouth  of  the  small  lagoon. 
Tidal  action,  begun  centuries  before  the  key  came  into 
existence,  had  scoured  out  a  bowl  from  the  limestone  founda- 
tion of  the  earth.  The  work  was  not  smoothly  done,  but  left 
jagged  spits  of  rock,  clefts,  and  caverns.  Directly  beneath 
Wiccy  was  a  deeper  canyon  perhaps  eight  feet  across.  It  was 
on  the  lip  of  this  that  he  grasped  an  undulating  sea  fan, 
holding  himself  down,  and  looked  through  water  so  clear  it 
seemed  only  a  denser  air. 

The  meandering  sculpture  of  rock  and  coral  growths  was  a 
kaleidoscope  of  bold  and  shy  colors.  Live  downy  coral  was 
flushed  with  a  pink  that  would  be  lost  in  death.  Other  golden 
nuggets  of  coral  clustered  on  eroded  columns.  Still  others 
were  bright  brown,  three-headed  monsters  with  their  brains 
laid  open.  There  were  bushes  that  seemed  to  be  carved  out  of 
marble.  Animal  flowers  expanded  and  contracted  on  every 
hand.  From  a  miniature  pipe  organ  of  tubes  there  blossomed 
feathery  tufts.  A  doctor  fish,  lips  pursed  and  pouting,  swam 
busily  near  these  as  though  hurrying  to  a  call,  and  brushed 
at  the  pipe  organ.  Instantly  the  tufts  were  withdrawn. 

Other  fish  schooled  or  floated  singly.  A  black  angel  nibbled 
lazily  at  a  purple  sea  feather.  Blue-striped  grunts  flashed  by, 
a  close-knit  family  group  nervously  sensitive  to  a  mysterious 
means  of  communication  whose  usual  message  was  alarm. 
They  disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  A  gay  troupe  of  banded 
butterfly  fish  repeated  the  process,  as  though  imitating  it. 
There  were  slangdangs,  unicorns,  plum  pugs,  and  slippery 
dicks.  A  grouper  left  the  shelter  of  a  cave  and  moved  slowly 
over  the  sand  bottom.  Flowing  back,  from  head  to  tail,  its 
colors  changed  from  the  brown  and  black  it  used  for  the  cave 
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to  a  beige  it  preferred  for  protection  against  the  background 
of  sand. 

Wiccy,  anchored  to  the  sea  fan,  still  felt  his  exultation, 
even  though  the  water  had  caused  his  first  manifestation  of 
manhood  to  leave  him.  He  sang,  in  his  mind,  to  a  thumping 
tom-tom,  some  Conch  doggerel: 

I  want  to  go  to  Abaco,  doma,  doma-ma, 
Cause  Abaco  is  a  pretty  place,  doma,  doma-ma, 
You  see  them  gals  with  the  wire  waist,  doma,  doma-ma, 
Boy,  let  me  tell  you  abawt  Abaco,  doma,  doma-ma, 
Everybody  knows  abawt  Abaco,  doma,  doma-ma. 

Then,  suddenly,  he  remembered  the  only  thing  in  this 
magic  world  of  which  he  was  afraid.  He  remembered  sharks. 
The  very  thought  of  them  terrified  him;  he  was  shark  shy. 
He  glanced  about.  None  was  to  be  seen. 

Instead  of  giving  way  to  a  panicky  impulse  to  swim  to  the 
surface  Wiccy  let  go  his  grasp  on  the  fan  and  swam  down.  He 
still  had  enough  air  in  his  lungs,  which  he  had  been  letting 
out  in  bubbles  that  raced  upward.  He  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  tiny  canyon.  At  his  approach  a  mermaid's  cradle  rolled 
itself  into  a  ball  and  played  dead.  The  blood-red  shell  of  a 
lion's  paw  opened  and  closed  as  the  mollusk  squirted  itself 
forward.  The  phallic-like  siphon  marking  an  angelwing 
below  the  sand  withdrew  in  a  flash,  burying  itself.  Finger 
sponges  were  like  the  hands  of  buried  men  reaching  up  from 
inside  the  earth.  A  crab  scuttled  sideways  across  the  sand, 
raising  it  like  dust.  A  second  piece  of  doggerel  came  to 
Wiccy's  mind: 

Crab  is  a  better  man  than  man, 
Crab  is  a  better  man  than  man, 
Cause  'e  got  'is  'ouse  an'  land, 
'E  builds  'is  play  'ouse  in  the  sand. 
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A  sea  horse  appeared  close  in  front  of  him  working  its 
tiny  fins  furiously,  as  a  hummingbird  moves  its  wings,  and 
then  was  gone.  Beyond  where  it  had  been,  in  a  crevice  of  the 
rocks,  Wiccy  made  out  the  ends  of  two  long  feelers;  motion- 
less, their  owner  was  pretending  they  were  just  more  vege- 
table growth,  but  Wiccy  knew  better.  It  marked  the  hiding 
place  of  a  speckled  crayfish. 

They  had  all  the  lobster  they  needed  for  their  hotel  order, 
but  they  could  use  one  for  themselves.  He  swam  swiftly 
upward.  His  air  was  all  gone  now  and  he  gulped  deeply  of 
it  when  his  head  broke  water.  He  grasped  the  side  of  the 
boat,  half-pulled  himself  up,  and  reached  in  to  take  up  a 
five-tined  spear. 

His  father  called,  "  'Ere!" 

"I  go  for  a  lobster,"  Wiccy  informed  him. 

He  breathed  for  a  moment  before  taking  air  full  into  his 
lungs  and  going  down  again. 

Impeded  only  slightly  by  carrying  the  grains  with  him,  and 
keeping  his  eye  out  warily  for  sharks,  Wiccy  made  his  way  to 
the  rock  cleft  where  he  had  seen  the  feelers  of  the  lobster. 
They  were  still  there.  It  was  a  narrow  place,  not  easy  to  use 
the  spear.  He  grabbed  a  tube  of  dead  coral,  braced  himself, 
and  brought  up  the  grains.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the 
lobster  except  its  feelers.  He  would  have  to  make  his  thrust 
blindly,  counting  on  good  luck. 

He  lunged  with  the  spear.  Instantly,  while  it  was  on  the 
way,  the  feelers  were  withdrawn.  The  grains  did  not  even 
touch  them  and  inside  the  cleft  the  tines  hit  solid  rock  instead 
of  giving  shell  and  then  flesh.  He  had  missed. 

Wiccy  withdrew  the  spear.  As  he  did  so  six  feet  of  slinky 
dark  green  body  shot  out  of  another  cleft.  The  flat  moray  was 
perhaps  four  inches  across  at  its  widest  point,  just  back  of  its 
ugly  head.  Its  wicked  jaws  were  open,  its  angry  eyes  imme- 
diately above  them.  Curved,  needle-sharp  teeth  slashed  at 
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Wiccy's  arm  to  implant  their  poison.  He  avoided  them  by  a 
fraction  of  an  inch. 

The  moray  swirled  at  lightning  speed  to  strike  again  like  a 
snake.  But  now  the  grains,  in  Wiccy's  hand,  was  ready  once 
more.  Viciously  he  threw  his  whole  arm  with  the  blow,  and 
felt  the  steel  go  home,  just  behind  the  head. 

The  moray,  impaled  on  the  barbs,  writhed  strongly,  con- 
vulsing its  body  like  a  tail.  It  struck  at  him,  twisting  so  for- 
midably that  he  was  moved  back  and  forth.  He  could  barely 
hold  the  wrenching  grains.  With  both  hands  he  managed  to 
thrust  the  head  of  the  moray  near  a  jagged  cluster  of  coral. 
Against  it  he  beat.  The  tail  slapped  into  his  face  and  he 
nearly  lost  his  grip.  Then  he  kept  beating  until  the  great  eel 
was  partially  stunned  and  finally  lay  limp  and  dead. 

Wiccy  worked  it  off  his  grains  and  the  body  sank  to  the 
sand  where  later  it  would  be  eaten  and  totally  consumed  by 
fish  which  kept  the  ocean  bottom  clean.  His  air,  which  he 
had  let  out  in  little  grunts  during  his  fight  with  the  moray, 
was  all  gone  again  and  he  shot  to  the  surface. 

His  father,  who  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  lifted 
his  head  out  of  a  glass-bottomed  water  bucket  and  observed, 
"I  seen  you  at  it." 

Wiccy  replied,  "One  more  of  them  there  things  gone  to 
make  it  some  better." 

"I  looked  for  the  jew,"  said  Knowles. 

"I'm  don't  see  him  neither,"  Wiccy  told-him. 

"If  'e's  'ere,"  said  Knowles,  "I'd  be  of  a  mind  to  stay  the 
night  to  get  'im." 

"  'E's  'ere,"  Wiccy  assured  him.  "It's  'ere  'e  lives.  I  look 
again  when  I  go  for  the  lobster." 

He  went  down  a  third  time,  watching  warily  for  sharks  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  wondering  if  he  would  ever  get  over 
his  awful  fear  of  them.  Reaching  the  bottom,  he  saw  an 
octopus  propelling  itself  across  his  path.  It  was  perhaps  two 
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feet  across  from  one  tip  of  tentacle  to  another,  and  it  made 
its  way  by  jet  propulsion,  taking  in  water  and  then  thrusting 
it  out  under  pressure.  From  the  pile  of  crab  shells  at  one 
side,  which  it  had  just  left,  and  its  direction,  Wiccy  could 
tell  it  was  headed,  after  a  meal,  back  to  its  home,  a  rock  hole 
just  ahead. 

Swiftly  he  thrust  himself  between  the  octopus  and  its 
hiding  place,  cutting  it  off  from  holing  up  in  an  accustomed 
refuge. 

The  animal  stopped,  freezing  in  an  immobile  position, 
raised  a  little  tensely.  It  didn't  attack,  but  began  to  run  over 
the  sand  in  another  direction,  eight  legs  working  absurdly. 

Wiccy  always  delighted  in  their  movements.  He  laughed 
now,  forgetting  where  he  was,  and  he  gulped  water,  starting 
to  choke.  He  thrust  the  grains  into  the  sand  to  keep  it  down, 
leaving  it  there.  He  pushed  himself  off  with  one  foot  from 
the  wall  of  the  canyon.  He  shot  forward  and  caught  the  end 
of  one  leg  of  the  octopus.  The  next  instant  he  was  enveloped 
in  a  tangle  of  rubbery  tentacles.  The  suckers  grasped,  clam- 
mily, at  his  skin.  He  pretended  to  fight,  mightily,  throwing 
off  one  leg,  only  to  have  it  encircle  him  again  when  he  pulled 
at  another.  With  mock  fright  he  tried  to  release  himself,  but 
the  more  he  pulled  and  twisted  the  better  the  octopus  held 
him. 

Pretending  he  was  beaten,  Wiccy  relaxed.  It  appeared  as 
though  the  octopus  was  holding  him  down,  drowning  him. 
He  might  already  have  been  dead,  for  he  didn't  move  a 
muscle. 

Slowly  the  octopus  released  him,  tentacle  by  tentacle. 
When  the  last  sucker  loosened  its  hold,  the  animal  began  to 
move  off.  But  Wiccy  moved  again,  playfully,  and  caught  it. 
The  eight  legs,  emanating  from  the  black  body  like  a  huge 
spider,  were  angry  when  they  went  about  him  a  second  time. 

Wiccy  knew  that  he  could  reach  for  the  head  of  the  animal 
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and,  holding  his  fingers  claw-like,  grasp  and  pull;  as  though 
it  was  a  cap  the  mantle  that  was  the  top  of  the  animal's  head 
would  come  off,  a  shock  would  go  through  it,  the  body  would 
shrink,  the  tentacles  would  drop  their  sucking  holds,  and  the 
octopus  would  instantly  die. 

Instead,  Wiccy  went  still  again  and  this  time,  when  the 
animal  loosened  its  many  holds  and  started  to  move  off,  going 
about  its  own  business,  he  permitted  it  to  go,  like  a  fond 
playmate  departing. 

Wiccy  swam  back  to  the  grains  and  retrieved  it.  He  looked 
about,  fearfully,  for  a  sign  of  shark,  and  saw  none.  He  won- 
dered if  he  had  enough  air  left  to  stay  down  long  enough  to 
look  for  a  lobster.  He  glanced  about  and,  instead,  saw  another 
thing.  Under  an  overhanging  shelf  of  rock  only  a  portion  of 
the  mottled  yellow  and  striped  brown  of  the  great  body  of  the 
jewfish  could  be  seen  at  first.  But  the  entire  head  was  a  murky 
sight  with  its  beady  red  eyes  and  wide  satchel  mouth  held 
partially  and  lethargically  open.  Little  drifts  of  sand  were 
piled  up  when  it  breathed.  It  moved  its  broad  fins  slowly, 
depending  more  on  its  air  sacs  to  hold  it  in  position  a  few 
inches  from  the  bottom. 

It  was  the  closest  Wiccy  had  ever  been  to  the  great  fish 
and,  though  he  could  not  see  all  of  its  body,  he  was  sure  now 
that  the  estimate  of  his  father  was  about  right,  that  it  would 
go  something  over  three  hundred  pounds.  He  saw  the  hook 
marks  on  its  thick  lips,  up  and  down;  torn  white  flesh  pro- 
truded from  a  fresh  one,  probably  made  a  few  days  ago  when 
they  had  tried  to  catch  it  and  the  fish  had  straightened  out  a 
large  shark  hook,  pulling  off  it. 

Looking  closer,  Wiccy  was  surprised  to  see,  along  the  back 
of  this  fish  that  was  many  times  his  own  size,  a  streak  of  faded 
color  that  was  nearly  salmon.  The  jew  had  recently  been  sick 
and  had  lain  in  shallow  water  for  protection  while  recovering 
and  there  had  been  sunburned. 
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Boy  and  giant  bass  glared  at  each  other,  as  with  a  personal 
enmity.  The  fish  seemed  to  stare  scornfully  at  the  weapon  in 
the  boy's  hands,  as  if  challenging  him  to  attack  with  it.  Wiccy 
did  not  raise  the  grains,  for  he  knew  that  even  if  he  could 
stab  the  jew  with  it,  he  could  never  get  the  fish  to  the  surface 
but,  rather,  would  be  held  down  by  it. 

The  jewfish,  as  though  deciding  Wiccy  was  not  even  worth 
considering  further,  turned  slowly  on  its  side  and  proceeded 
to  scratch  its  gill  cover  on  the  rock  to  remove  irritating  sea 
lice  that  had  found  a  haven  there  in  the  skin. 

Wiccy  turned,  peered  once  about  for  sharks,  before  start- 
ing for  the  surface  again.  His  glance  caught  the  sight  of  a 
speckled  green  body.  Instinctively,  without  even  thinking,  he 
thrust  with  the  grains.  It  was  a  lucky  stab.  He  got  the  large 
lobster  and  felt  its  weight,  strength,  and  movement  as  it 
writhed  on  the  tines,  slapping  its  tail  rapidly  against  the 
handle  of  the  grains,  its  blows  making  the  wood  vibrate. 

Triumphantly,  Wiccy  carried  it  up.  In  the  boat  again  he 
announced,  not  of  the  lobster,  "  'E's  'ere." 

His  father  replied,  "I  see  'im." 

That  was  all  the  remark  they  made  about  the  final  decision 
to  stay  and  get  the  jewfish  they  had  tried  to  catch  many  times 
before.  Knowles  had  put  on  his  clothes  and  when  W7iccy  dried 
he  donned  his.  His  father  took  out  the  jewfish  line,  which 
consisted  of  a  generous  length  of  thick  sash  cord.  To  this  was 
attached  a  ten-foot  length  of  chain  at  whose  end  was  fastened 
a  giant  shark  hook,  the  largest  obtainable.  They  had  never 
used  one  so  large  before. 

On  the  hook,  after  scooping  it  out  of  the  well  where  fish 
as  well  as  lobsters  milled,  Knowles  attached  a  sizable  grunt. 
He  was  careful  to  impale  it  through  the  back  so  that  it  would 
be  little  injured,  working  the  hook  in  one  upper  side,  well 
below  the  backbone  and  out  the  other  side.  The  barb  faced 
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the  head  of  the  fish,  for  the  jew,  if  he  took  the  live  bait,  would 
gulp  it  head  on. 

This  was  let  down  until  it  almost  touched  the  bottom,  and 
the  line  fastened  securely  to  a  cleat.  The  great  bass  down 
there  might  take  it  within  the  next  minute,  any  time  during 
the  night,  or  never,  with  the  chances  of  the  latter  being  best 
of  all. 

Knowles  prepared  their  dinner  in  the  tiny  cabin  of  the 
boat,  boiling  the  lobster  on  the  battered  gasoline  stove.  This, 
its  pinkish-white  meat  split  open,  together  with  slabs  of 
Cuban  bread,  composed  their  meal.  They  ate  silently.  Oc- 
casionally one  or  the  other  would  reach  over  and  gently  test 
the  jewfish  line.  The  strike  of  the  jew  could  be  so  strong  as 
to  move  the  boat  or  so  gentle  that  it  could  barely  be  felt. 

The  sun  went  down  in  the  Gulf,  bringing  swift  darkness, 
which  fell  here  almost  like  a  curtain,  with  hardly  any  twi- 
light. Boy  and  man  did  not  sleep  at  once.  Wiccy  lay  on  his 
back  on  the  narrow  deck  of  the  boat  thinking  of  the  day's 
events.  The  greatest  was  still  with  him,  singing  in  his  brain, 
the  memory  of  it  bringing  a  flush  to  his  face. 

There,  in  the  soft  Florida  night  in  the  blackness  of  the 
Keys,  with  only  the  intermittent  sound  of  a  jumping  fish  to 
be  heard,  father  and  son  began  to  entertain  each  other. 
Knowles  spoke  a  riddling  rhyme: 

"Two  O's,  two  N's,  an'  L,  an'  a  D; 
Put  them  together  an'  spell  them  to  me." 

Wiccy  answered  gravely  and  as  if  he  had  not  heard  this  a 
hundred  times  before,  spelling  it  out,  "L-o-n-d-o-n."  Then, 
as  if  it  were  now  his  turn  to  furnish  something,  he  inquired, 
"You  ever  'ear  the  story  of  Jack  an'  the  Beanstalk?" 

"No,"  answered  his  father,  "I  hain't  never  'eard  it  except 
abawt  one  million  times." 

"Then  you  listen  good,"  Wiccy  ordered.  "A  Conch  fisher- 
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man,"  he  related,  "climbed  the  stalk  to  'eaven.  When  'e  gets 
up  there  'e  sees  the  stalk  wither  up  an'  die.  It  leaves  'im 
stranded  up  there.  The  virgins  in  the  lower  'eaven  come  to 
'is  rescue,  offerin'  to  tie  their  robes  together  to  make  a  rope 
wot  would  lead  down  to  earth.  They  tell  the  fisherman  'e 
hain't  to  look  at  them,  all  uncovered  like  they  is,  while  they 
is  doin'  this.  The  fisherman,  'e  tries  'is  best  not  to  look,  but 
'is  best  just  hain't  good  enough.  'E  takes  a  peek  an'  at  wot  'e 
sees  'e'd  like  to  of  stayed  along  right  there  in  'eaven.  But  the 
virgins  make  'im  climb  down.  An'  when  'e  gets  to  the  end 
of  the  rope  'e  finds  it  hain't  quite  long  enough.  That's  'is 
punishment  for  peekin'  at  the  virgins.  So  'e's  got  to  jump, 
an'  'e  does.  But  'e  lands  'ead  first  in  the  sand  on  the  beach  an' 
buries  'imself  up  to  the  waist.  'E  tries  to  get  out,  but  'e  can't 
do  it.  So  then  there  wasn't  nothin'  else  to  do  but  'e  goes  to 
a  nearby  barn.  There  'e  gets  a  shovel,  an'  'e  comes  back  with 
that  an'  'e  digs  'imself  out." 

"Conch  talk,"  said  his  father  disgustedly,  "an'  you  put 
frills  on  it."  While  Wiccy  was  telling  the  story  Knowles  had 
explored  a  pocket  and  felt  a  small  piece  of  paper.  Now  he 
fingered  the  Bolita  stub.  "I  got  a  ticket  on  a  throw  bein'  'eld 
at  Chico's  tonight.  I  'eard  that  there  rooster  plain  as  day, 
crowin'.  'E  awakened  me  up,  an'  I  bought  on  eleven  which 
ought  to  be  good  enough  to  win." 

"A  cemetery  gives  a  good  number,  too,"  said  Wiccy.  "You 
remember  'ow  the  first  ticket  you  let  me  buy  I  passed  the 
buryin'  ground  an'  I  took  a  piece  of  sixty-eight,  an'  it  won 
for  me." 

"When  you  see  blood,"  his  father  advised,  "you  play  eighty- 
four,  but  you  got  to  see  it." 

They  discussed  lucky  Bolita  numbers  until  they  became 
drowsy.  Knowles  tried  the  jewfish  line  again  at  his  side  where 
he,  too,  lay  on  the  deck,  and  found  it  slack.  He  heard  Wiccy 
begin  to  breathe  slowly  in  sleep.  Knowles  smiled  fondly  to 
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himself.  He  had  seen  what  happened  to  the  boy  today,  but 
had  said  nothing,  knowing  any  comment  would  embarrass 
him.  It  must  have  been  for  the  first  time.  He  grinned  at  the 
thought  and  remembrance  of  his  own  first  time. 

The  thought  brought  that  of  his  wife  who  had  died  six 
months  ago.  He  missed  her  in  more  ways  than  one.  Sometimes 
he  had  wanted  to  visit  one  of  those  Cuban  girls  in  jungle 
town  on  the  back  streets  of  Key  West,  some  of  them  only 
sixteen,  even  less,  who  would  do  anything  with  a  man.  But 
he  had  never  gone  near  them.  He  didn't  know  exactly  why. 
The  thought  of  his  wife,  though  still  fresh,  was  not  enough 
to  prevent  him.  He  was  sure  Wiccy  would  see,  know,  or  hear 
of  it,  and  that  wouldn't  be  good  for  the  boy.  It  might  drive 
him,  especially  now,  to  the  girls  himself.  That  would  come 
in  time,  but  let  it  be  put  off  for  a  while;  the  boy  was  too 
young  yet. 

Through  most  of  the  night  Knowles  awakened  intermit- 
tently and  automatically  took  the  jewfish  line  in  his  hand. 
No  weight,  beyond  that  of  chain  and  hook,  met  his  tug. 
Finally  he  slept  without  touching  the  line. 

The  sun,  lipping  over  the  Atlantic  to  the  east,  shining  over 
the  mangrove  keys  there,  found  the  boat  beginning  to  rock 
in  mysterious  fashion,  for  no  movement  of  the  water  or  wind 
was  present.  Wiccy  blinked  awake.  He  sensed  the  movement 
of  the  boat  at  once.  He  sat  up  abruptly  and  then  jumped  to 
his  bare  feet,  crying,  "  'E's  on!  'e's  on!" 

His  father's  hands  were  on  the  jewfish  line  when  he  reached 
it.  Together  they  worked  it  delicately,  to  be  sure  that  they 
didn't  pull  it  out  of  the  fish's  mouth.  There  was  a  mighty 
tug  and  the  line  went  slack.  They  were  experienced  enough 
to  know  that  this  did  not  mean  the  jew  had  slipped  off  the 
hook.  Wiccy  breathed,  "  'E  don't  straighten  out  that  '00k." 

The  strong  tug  was  felt  again  and  Knowles  said,  "  'E's  still 
on." 
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Excitedly  Wiccy  cried,  "We  got  'im!" 

Knowles,  holding  the  line  firmly,  while  Wiccy's  hands  also 
remained  on  it,  reminded  rather  severely: 

"Fish  on  a  line,  don't  start  to  market; 
Fish  in  the  boat,  maybe  it  gets  there." 

Knowles  tested  the  feel  of  the  big  fish  down  there  in  the 
lagoon  below  them.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  how  solidly  the 
jew  was  hooked.  Judiciously  Knowles  decided,  "We  bring 
'im  up,  both,  before  'e  knows  what's  'appenin'  to  'im." 

They  grasped  the  line,  bracing  themselves,  and  heaved  to- 
gether. The  sash  cord  stretched  tight,  coming  up  rapidly. 
When  the  wet  part  reached  their  hands  a  mist  of  water  flew 
off  from  it.  They  had  difficulty  in  standing  together.  They 
worked  frantically. 

The  chain  appeared  and  then  a  great  head  emerged  from 
the  water.  It  sank  again  and  reappeared.  The  jewfish  swirled, 
making  a  wide,  lively  pool.  It  flung  itself  back  and  forth 
twice,  splashing  wildly.  Then  it  simply  lay  there,  barrel-like, 
on  the  surface.  The  hook  could  be  seen  embedded  only 
through  the  outer  lip  at  the  jaw,  hanging  from  no  more  than 
a  thread  of  flesh. 

Wiccy  cried,  "  'E  hain't  bone  'ooked!  It's  just  through  the 
skin!" 

"  'E  hain't  a  game  fish,"  Knowles  reminded  tersely,  "not 
fightin'  too  much.  But  we  hain't  got  'im  yet."  He  handed  the 
line  to  Wiccy.  "You  'old  on." 

Wiccy  held  the  line,  keeping  it  taut  but  not  pulling,  for 
fear  it  would  part  from  its  precious  and  tenuous  hold. 

The  jew  was  too  big  on  which  to  use  a  short  gaff;  at  its 
stab  the  fish's  weight  might  be  too  great  for  one  man  to 
handle  and  it  would  twist  away  or  even  pull  the  man  over- 
board. Instead,  Knowles  picked  up  his  knife  and  a  short  length 
of  extra  sash  cord.  He  reached  down  to  cut  a  slit  just  below 
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the  lower  jaw  of  the  jewfish,  through  into  the  mouth.  At  the 
same  time  he  tried,  but  failed,  to  insert  the  cord  in  the  open- 
ing he  made. 

The  fish,  at  the  pain,  surged.  Half  the  massive  head  came 
out  of  the  water,  shaking  as  though  solemnly  disagreeing. 
The  movement  rocked  the  boat,  so  that  both  boy  and  man 
balanced  to  keep  themselves  from  falling.  Wiccy  cried  out, 
but  his  father  made  no  sound,  watching  carefully. 

The  hook  held,  the  fish  settled  back  and  once  again  floated 
without  movement  on  the  surface  except  for  working  its 
gills  to  breathe. 

This  time  Knowles  succeeded  in  getting  the  line  through 
the  slit  he  had  made  in  the  mouth  and  around  the  jaw.  He 
tied  a  thick  knot.  They  had  him  almost  for  sure  now. 

The  jewfish  fought  only  feebly  as  it  was  dragged,  with 
difficulty,  into  the  boat.  It  lay,  heaving  and  working  its  broad, 
round  fins  as  though  to  propel  again  its  great  yellow  belly. 
For  a  short  time  it  slapped  its  immense  tail  on  the  deck,  mak- 
ing a  sound  like  a  machine  gun,  and  then  it  stopped. 

With  unabashed  pride  Wiccy  announced,  "  'E's  ours." 

"The  best-eatin'  fish  there  is,"  his  father  said.  He  gauged 
the  fish.  "I  take  'im  for  a  full  three  'undred." 

Wiccy  kicked  the  bulging  brown  side  of  the  tremendous 
bass  with  one  bare  toe.  "It  go  a  full  three  'undred  an'  more." 

The  jewfish  was  too  large  to  go  into  the  well  of  the  boat. 
It  would  have  to  be  taken  whole  back  to  the  fish  dock  in  Key 
West.  But  they  would  get  more  for  it  dressed  than  whole  and 
they  could  run  to  Key  West  immediately  with  this  catch  and 
their  lobsters,  so  they  decided  to  butcher  the  jewfish  them- 
selves. 

They  worked  the  fish  onto  the  top  of  the  cabin  housing 
where  it  lapped  over  at  both  ends.  Knowles  took  up  his  knife. 
He  was  not  bothered  by  the  fact  that  the  fish  was  still  alive, 
heaving  helplessly,  as  he  cut,  breathing  and  working  its  fins. 
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Wiccy  ripped  off  several  scales  for  souvenirs;  they  were  as 
large  as  small  plates.  His  father  cut  into  the  flesh  just  back 
of  and  around  the  side  of  the  immense  gills,  and  then  down 
the  back  and  along  the  belly,  being  very  careful  not  to  go 
so  deep  as  to  penetrate  the  bulging  bowels. 

Together  they  pulled  off  the  skin,  stripping  the  fish.  Then 
Knowles,  expertly,  began  to  slice  out  huge  slabs  of  pinkish- 
white  steaks.  Meanwhile  Wiccy  had  obtained  newspapers 
from  the  cabin  and  doused  them  overboard.  He  wrapped  the 
steaks  in  the  wet  paper  and  took  them  to  the  shade  of  the 
cabin,  carrying  well  over  a  hundred  pounds  of  them. 

The  fish  was  turned  over  and  the  process  repeated  on  the 
other  side.  Its  vital  organs  had  not  yet  been  touched,  so  that 
at  the  end,  consisting  of  head  and  intact  entrails,  and  though 
ostensibly  dead,  it  still  breathed,  its  gills  working,  and  it 
continued  to  work  its  fins  as  though  swimming.  The  move- 
ments were  now  only  reflex  actions;  they  had  directed  the  way 
of  the  creature  all  its  life  and  continued,  automatically,  to 
operate.  From  the  bulbous  entrails,  even  though  they  re- 
mained unpunctured,  there  rose  a  warm,  sticky  smell.  The 
odor  was  nearly  overpowering  so  that  Knowles,  now,  with 
several  hard  slashes  of  his  knife,  severed  the  head  from  the 
body  and  pushed  the  rest  overboard.  Wiccy  wrapped  the 
head  in  his  wet  papers  and  carried  it  to  the  cabin;  a  thick, 
delicious  jelly  could  be  made  from  boiling  the  head. 

All  these  things  done,  his  father  ordered  Wiccy  to  pull  up 
the  anchor.  As  the  boy  obeyed,  Knowles  started  the  engine. 
The  silence  of  the  lagoon  was  broken  when  the  engine 
caught,  causing  a  flock  of  ibis  to  rise  from  a  nearby  key  and 
take  to  the  air. 

His  father  regarded  Wiccy.  Remembrance  of  their  day  and 
night  here  passed  between  man  and  boy.  They  smiled  at  each 
other  briefly.  Then  Knowles  said,  "You  take  the  tiller,  mate." 

Wiccy  jumped  for  it,  heart  hammering  and  brain  singing. 
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His  father,  for  the  first  time,  had  called  him  "mate."  It  meant 
he  was  truly  a  man,  even  beyond  the  manifestation  of  being 
a  man  that  had  come  yesterday.  As  he  put  in  the  clutch  and 
began  to  steer  the  boat  from  the  lagoon,  without  looking  at 
his  father,  he  told  himself,  "  'E  called  me  Mate.  Nothin'  can 
make  it  more  right  than  that.  'E  called  me  Mate.  Mate." 


Shark  Shy 


J.  HIS  kid  knocks  on  the  door  one  night  and  when  I  open 
it,  he  says  to  me,  "Thanks." 

I'm  so  surprised  at  this  and  at  him  coming  at  all  that  in- 
stead of  kicking  him  away  I  ask,  "What  for?" 

"For  listenin'  to  wot  I  got  to  say  to  you." 

I  know  just  what  he's  got  to  say.  It's  about  my  sister  Kitty 
who  was  now  looking  around  my  shoulder  and  giving  him  a 
smile-like  in  encouragement.  Wiccy  Knowles  had  got  his 
blue-green  eye  on  her.  And  she  puts  her  eye  of  the  same  color 
as  his— the  shade  of  Florida  Keys  water— right  back  on  him. 
When  they  did  that  something  sparkled  between  them,  like 
phosphorus  against  the  side  of  a  boat  at  night. 

But  that  don't  cut  any  ice  with  me.  I'm  a  sponger— or  was 
until  the  blight  hit  the  Key  West  sponge  bars,  knocking  my 
living  out  from  under  me— and  he's  a  fisherman.  The  two 
hates  each  other's  guts.  I  don't  like  his  any  better  because  he 
ain't  much  more  than  a  skinny  kid  of  nineteen.  He's  got 
skin  like  all  us  Conchs,  brown  and  near-like  the  neck  skin 
of  a  turtle. 

Another  thing  I  don't  like  about  him  is  that  he's  the  kind 
of  Conch  that  still  talks  mostly  with  a  Cockney  accent,  his 
daddy  having  been  that  way.  He  ain't  like  most  of  us  now- 
days  that's  got  over  that  and  talk  good  English  on  account  of 
learning  it  from  all  the  strangers,  including  the  Navy,  that 
has  come  to  Key  West. 

And  his  face,  especial  when  he  looks  at  Kitty,  is  serious  and 
108 
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solemn  in  a  way  that  is  too  old  for  him.  This  is  on  account 
of  his  daddy  died  just  recent  and  he's  got  to  make  his  own  liv- 
ing now  all  by  himself. 

"I'm  talkin',"  he  says,  "abawt  'ow  all  them  sponges  out  in 
the  Bay  is  goin'  to  be  blighted  an'  no  good  for  a  long  time." 
He  gulped,  took  a  swift  look  at  Kitty,  and  told  me  straight  to 
my  face,  "You  got  to  get  yourself  somethin'  different  to  work 
at." 

"You  know  all  about  it,"  I  tells  him,  "because  Kitty  ain't 
got  sense  enough  to  keep  away  from  you.  But  you  let  me  tell 
you  that  you  and  her  ain't  going  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other." 

The  kid  took  a  breath  and  says,  "I'm  talkin'  abawt  fish  still 
livin'  'ealthy." 

"If  you  can  get  'em." 

"I'm  can  get  'em.  All  I  need  is  another  man  to  go  with  me." 

"Since  when  you  been  one  man?" 

He  swallowed  that  one  down,  letting  it  pass.  "I'm  got  up 
the  intention  of  offerin'  to  you." 

"  'Man,'  "  I  tells  him,  using  the  word  sarcastic,  "that  ain't 
no  bargain.  You  can't  get  nobody  else.  Because  nobody  but  a 
few  can  find  market  fish  this  time  of  year,  and  you  ain't  one 
of  them.  It  that  ain't  enough,  the  gasoline  company  is  going 
to  take  that  thing  you  call  a  boat  for  gas  what  it  has  used  that 
ain't  been  paid  for." 

He  hitched  his  denim  jeans  and  says,  "The  gas  company 
ain't  goin'  to  touch  the  boat  until  tomorrow  night.  That's 
wot  they  told  me.  You  can  get  a  lot  of  fish  one  time  out  if  you 
go  abawt  it  right.  I'm  can  make  enough  to  pay  the  gas  com- 
pany if  I  was  to  get  me  a  'elper." 

"  'Helper?'  "  The  idea  he  was  offering  to  order  me  around 
come  to  me  for  the  first  time. 

"I  got  to  be  cap'n,"  he  says.  He  was  sort  of  apologetic-like. 
"Seein'  as  'ow  it  is  my  boat.  Bein'  mate  ain't  so  bad." 
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"  'Mate!'  "  I  yells.  I  hollers  some  more  things  at  him,  then, 
including  the  fact  that  all  fishermen  is  skinny-bellied,  small- 
livered  sea  slugs. 

He  opens  his  mouth  to  give  back  at  me,  but  closes  it  before 
anything  comes  out.  Behind  me  I  can  feel  Kitty  making  signs 
to  him.  For  a  minute  Wiccy  just  stands  there  quiet.  After 
which  he  begins  to  talk  to  me  again,  his  voice  soft.  He  claims 
he  knowed  a  piece  of  fishing  ground  nobody  else  had  learned 
of.  There  was  yellowtail  there,  lots  of  them.  It  wouldn't  take 
many  pounds  to  give  me  something  and  him  enough  to  save 
his  boat.  "You  an'  me  is  at  the  bottom  of  things,"  he  finished 
up.  "You  can  'elp  me  an'  I  can  'elp  you." 

I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  and  I  start  to  close  the  door 
on  him  when  Kitty  speaks  up  for  the  first  time. 

"You  show  a  good  spirit,"  she  tells  the  kid.  Then  she  stands 
up  to  me  like  she  never  done  before.  She  only  comes  up  to 
about  my  chest  and  she's  small  all  over  but  you'd  never  know 
it  when  she  talks.  And  she  talks  real  good  English,  even 
better  than  me.  "Look  here  to  me,  Begly  Saunders,"  she  tells 
me,  "you've  been  looking  for  work.  Now  you've  got  it." 

"Not  with  any  stinking  fisherman." 

She  reminds  me  of  a  couple  of  things,  then,  about  how 
we  spent  all  the  money  from  the  sale  of  the  sponge  boat,  and 
how  we  wasn't  going  to  buy  any  more  food  unless  something 
was  done. 

It  took  some  time  before  I  was  fit  to  talk  to.  When  I  was, 
the  end  of  it  come  the  way  it  did  for  two  reasons.  One  was 
because  maybe  after  all  the  kid's  big  Conch  talk  I'd  like  to 
see  him  try  something  he  can't  do.  The  other  reason  I  tell 
Kitty,  "I'll  only  do  it  for  your  part." 

"You  do  it  for  your  own,"  she  says.  "I've  got  mine  to  do." 

Both  me  and  Wiccy  look  at  her. 

She  gives  it  to  us.  "I'm  going  along  with  you." 

Even  the  kid  works  his  fins  at  that.  I  let  him  take  over  with- 
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out  saying  anything  myself,  because  I  don't  want  him  in  the 
Saunders  family  to  the  extent  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  Kitty  to  come  along  and  see  him  fall  on  his  face 
about  the  fishing  and  saving  his  boat.  I  listen  while  the  phos- 
phorus stops  sparkling  between  them  for  a  minute  and  he 
tells  her  flat: 

"I'm  don't  take  any  woman  on  the  water." 

"Both  of  you,"  she  gives  back,  "have  got  to  have  somebody 
to  keep  you  from  killing  each  other." 

"No  siree;  no  woman's  goin'  to—" 

"I  can  fish,  too." 

"I'm  don't—" 

"That  way  it'll  make  the  gas  money  quicker." 

That  touched  Wiccy  where  he  really  felt  it.  Living  the  son 
of  a  fisherman  all  his  life,  oftentimes  he  never  had  enough 
to  eat.  Anybody's  that's  gone  hungry  hates  poverty  more  than 
all  else.  He'll  do  about  anything  for  money,  even  taking  a 
woman  on  a  fish  boat. 

The  next  morning  me  and  Kitty  board  Wiccy's  boat  down 
at  the  docks.  It's  a  bad  day  because  it's  one  of  those  rare  misty 
days  in  the  Straits.  It's  almost  fog.  You  can  see  some  way  in 
front  of  you,  but  not  far.  Kitty  took  a  squat  on  the  top  of  the 
cabin  housing.  She  sat  there,  looking  out  to  sea  as  far  as  the 
mist  would  let  her.  Wiccy  starts  up  and  keeps  looking  at  her 
up  there  like  he  was  using  her  for  a  landfall. 

Wiccy  don't  stay  on  the  nor'west  channel.  He  turns  off 
near  due  south  for  this  special  piece  of  ground  nobody  else 
don't  know  about,  claiming  when  I  put  it  to  him  that  he  can 
find  it  even  in  the  mist.  We  lost  land  quick,  the  radio  towers 
going  down  last. 

For  a  long  time  Wiccy  don't  stop.  He^just  keeps  looking  at 
the  back  of  Kitty's  neck.  He  kept  on  this  way  for  over  an 
hour.  He  was  sure  going  far  enough.  I  was  beginning  to  think 
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he'd  forget  to  stop  at  all  for  looking  at  Kitty's  neck  and  we'd 
be  raising  Cuba. 

The  mist  blows  away  some  and  then  comes  in  again.  It 
lasts.  Wiccy  stands  up  and  starts  to  sniff  at  the  water  like  he 
can  smell  a  good  drop.  A  minute  later  he  jumps  for  the 
motor,  shutting  it  off  and  yelling  to  me  to  anchor. 

The  yellowtail  hit  our  lines  practically  as  soon  as  the  chum 
is  out.  They  was  there  thick.  They  wasn't  big,  none  of  'em 
being  much  more'n  a  foot,  but  there  was  lots  of  them.  There 
wasn't  no  waiting  for  them  to  strike.  You  got  your  line  at 
their  depth  and  right  away  it  was  slicing  water.  With  the 
three  of  us  working  there  was  a  steady  slap  of  fish  as  we  threw 
them  against  the  board  at  the  back  of  the  well. 

Wiccy  don't  let  on  how  he  feels,  but  works  steady.  There  is 
a  smile  on  Kitty's  mouth  like  she  is  proud.  But  the  faster 
them  yellowtail  hit,  the  madder  I  got.  I  knowed  what  the  two 
of  them  was  planning.  If  they  could  turn  me  into  a  fisherman 
and  get  me  to  making  money  again,  they  was  hoping  maybe 
I  would  let  Wiccy  come  into  the  Saunders  family. 

The  run  kept  up  for  about  half  an  hour  before  the  first 
shark  come.  He  was  a  big  fellow,  a  good  fourteen  foot,  near 
about  as  long  as  the  boat.  Then  another  come  up  out  of 
the  mist.  The  yellowtail  broke  water  every  which  way.  There 
ain't  no  catching  them  by  us  no  more,  but  only  by  the  sharks. 

"Maybe  nobody  else  don't  know  this  ground,"  I  tells  the 
kid,  "but  the  sharks  sure  do." 

He  don't  say  anything,  and  I  watch  over  the  stern.  This 
ain't  just  a  couple  of  sharks.  And  it  wasn't  only  one  kind. 
There  was  hammerheads  and  spot-fins,  and  sand  shark.  One 
mako  cut  through,  scattering  everything  else  before  him,  and 
had  his  belly  full  before  he  let  the  others  go  on  with  it. 

By  my  side  I  hear  Kitty  saying,  "Wiccy,  what's  the  matter?" 

She  is  looking  forward,  and  I  look,  too.  The  kid  is  there, 
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sort  of  crouched  down  by  the  engine.  His  face  is  as  white  as 
it  can  get  under  his  burned  hide.  He  is  looking  sick. 

"There  ain't  use  fishin'  more,"  he  says.  He  sounds  like  he 
can't  hardly  speak.  I  think  this  is  because  the  sharks  cut  in  on 
our  catch,  but  it  ain't  that.  It's  something  else,  and  Kitty  gets 
on  to  it  before  me. 

With  surprise  in  her  voice  she  tells  Wiccy,  "You  never  told 
me  you  were  shark  shy." 

The  kid  don't  look  at  her.  He  don't  look  at  what's  in  the 
water  all  about.  "When  I  was  ten  I  seen  a  man  cut  up  by 
them  things,"  he  gets  out.  "Right  'ere.  'E  was  my  daddy's 
mate.  The  sharks  took  off  'is  arm.  Then  they  took  all  the 
flesh  off  'is  leg.  There  was  just  the  bone  left  when  we  got  'im 
in.  'E  don't  live  more'n  a  'our." 

"Can't  you  even  look  at  them  from  a  boat?"  Kitty  asks. 

He  shook  his  head.  "I'm  got  to  .  .  ."  He  don't  finish  that 
but  shrinks  down  as  a  hammerhead  slashes  in  close.  He  tells 
me,  "Go  get  up  the  anchor." 

I  give  him  back,  "We  ain't  got  enough  fish  to  pay  even  for 
today's  gas." 

He  don't  answer  that. 

Kitty  says,  "The  sharks'll  go  away." 

He  gives  one  quick  look  over  the  gunwale.  "You  goin'  to 
get  up  the  anchor?"  he  gasps  at  me. 

"No,"  I  says.  I  speak  deliberate.  "Not  when  the  cap'n  of 
this  boat  is  a  yellowtail  only  with  the  tail  cut  off." 

He  don't  go  for  me  with  his  fish  knife  to  get  at  me  with  it 
like  he  should  and  like  I  see  Kitty  gets  ready  to  stop.  Instead, 
he  goes  and  gets  up  the  anchor  himself.  Then  he  starts  the 
motor  and  gets  away  from  the  sharks,  not  looking  back  at 
them,  but  huddling  forward  like  he  was  trying  to  run  from 
them  faster'n  the  boat  can  go. 

I  never  seen  nobody  with  his  nerve  gone  like  that.  And 
over  what  you  might  call  nothing. 
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I  see  Kitty  is  thinking  about  it,  too,  and  more  surprised 
than  ever.  Only  more  than  surprise  is  mixed  in  it  now. 
' ' You're  going  in?"  she  asks  Wiccy. 

He  nods  without  looking  at  her. 

"You  don't  care  about  losing  your  boat?"  she  asks. 

He  don't  even  nod  to  that.  He  don't  care  about  anything 
right  then  except  getting  away  from  the  sharks.  He  don't  even 
care  about  showing  his  green  kind  of  fear  in  front  of  Kitty. 
She  looks  at  him  and  keeps  looking  at  him  a  long  time,  but 
there  ain't  no  phosphorus  sparkling  between  them  now  at  all. 

We  ain't  gone  far  when  we  heard  voices  through  the  mist 
calling  out  excited-like.  Right  then  we  also  smelled  smoke 
before  we  knowed  where  it  was  coming  from.  Something  was 
burning  off  over  where  we  couldn't  see. 

We  all  sniffed  it  and  then  the  mist  opened  up  in  that  spot 
and  we  seen  it.  It  is  a  medium-sized  freighter  listed  way 
over  and  afire. 

It's  close,  inside  of  fifty  yards.  The  crew  is  just  getting  off 
her.  They  got  a  motorboat  down  and  are  putting  out  a  life- 
boat. It  hits  the  water  and  is  cut  loose  and  they  put  a  line 
from  it  to  the  motorboat,  which  starts  getting  away,  fast.  On 
the  way  the  men  in  both  boats  see  us  and  holler  to  us. 

"Get  clear!"  they  yell.  "Her  boilers  is  going  to  go  up  any 
minute!" 

That's  the  last  we  seen  of  them,  though  we  heard  their 
voices  for  a  while.  They  got  out  of  range  and  off  in  the  mist, 
losing  their  sinking  ship.  They  left  us  with  her,  drifting  down 
on  us,  smoke  now  pouring  out  of  her. 

Instead  of  heading  away,  Wiccy  starts  for  the  ship,  right  for 
it. 

"Hey!"  I  yells. 

Kitty  asks,  "What're  you  doing?" 

The  kid's  lips  is  thin  like  the  mouth  of  a  barracuda.  His 
face  is  lean  and  long  like  a  cuda's,  too.  I  suppose  he  figured 
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he'd  lost  his  boat  and  he  lost  Kitty,  too,  so  there  wasn't  much 
to  losing  more.  I  think  it  come  on  him  then,  full,  that  if  he 
went  in  without  enough  money  to  save  his  boat,  he  was 
finished.  He'd  never  get  another  boat.  He'd  be  on  the  town 
for  true,  a  thing  his  Conch  pride  couldn't  stand.  This  was 
worse  even  than  the  sharks. 

Looking  steady  at  the  smoking  ship,  his  eyes  burning  like 
the  fire  on  board,  he  says,  "There's  good  salvage  on  that." 

"Wiccy!"  Kitty  cries. 

I  point  out,  reasonable,  "She's  going  to  blow  maybe  while 
I'm  saying  this." 

"Then  you  get  Kitty  away  from  'ere  far  enough,"  he  orders 
me. 

I  see  there  ain't  no  use  arguing  with  him  because  he's  kind 
of  crazed.  So  I  go  at  him. 

He's  ready  for  me  more  than  I  think.  Before  I  can  hit  him 
or  grab  him,  he  shoves  me  back  so  I  near  fall  into  the  well. 

When  I  come  up  to  my  feet  again,  part  dazed,  he  is  going 
up  to  the  freighter  close  enough  so  you  can  feel  the  heat  from 
the  burning.  He  throttles  down,  lets  go  of  the  tiller,  stands 
up,  and  kicks  off  his  shoes. 

Kitty  has  been  hollering  ever  since  she  sees  what  he  means 
to  do.  Now  she  stops  as  she  sees  something  else  she  thinks 
will  do  the  job  for  her  better.  The  sharks  is  all  about  between 
us  and  the  sinking,  burning  freighter. 

The  kid  stands  there  a  minute  looking  at  them.  He  shivers. 
He  draws  back.  His  eyes  is  stretched  wide  open  and  bright 
blue-green.  He  is  shaking  so  much  I  think  he  is  going  to  sit 
down  with  fear. 

But  the  worse  fear  of  having  no  money,  and  losing  Kitty 
and  the  boat,  and  the  pride  he'd  have  to  swallow— it's  a  com- 
bination of  all,  I  guess— get  him  ready  for  the  plunge.  His 
teeth  go  bare.  You  look  at  him  right  then  and  you  don't  see 
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a  human  being.  You  see  a  next-door  thing  to  a  animal  fighting 
in  a  corner. 

Kitty  screeches,  "Don't  go  and  do  it!" 

But  he's  already  took  and  done  it. 

He  hit  the  water  with  a  splash  that  scared  a  ten-foot  tiger 
into  squirting  away  like  it  been  shot  at. 

That  must  of  learned  the  kid  something  right  there.  He 
swum  with  all  the  splashing  he  could  make.  Sharks  of  all 
sizes  cut  in  close  to  him,  some  just  happening  by,  some  nosing 
up  to  see  what  he  is.  He  don't  stop  for  a  second.  If  he  done 
that  they'd  gang  up  to  get  at  him. 

Kitty  and  me  looked,  like  you  watch  something  awful 
happening.  I  see  him  throw  water  at  a  leopard,  and  then  the 
dorsal  streaking  away.  Sharks  is  like  that.  Some  days  they  go 
for  you,  some  days  they  don't,  according  to  what  is  in  their 
bellies.  Most  always  you  can  scare  them  by  splashing. 

The  kid  reaches  the  ship,  which  is  sinking  fast  now.  There's 
lines  let  down  from  the  boat  lowering  and  he  don't  have  any 
trouble  getting  up  one  of  them  to  the  deck.  He  climbs  like 
a  monkey. 

"Come  back!"  Kitty  cries.  "Come  back!" 

For  answer  he  looks  at  us  and  yells,  "Keep  off!"  He  motions 
for  us  to  move  away.  Then  he  goes  inside  the  ship. 

All  this  happens  before  I  have  sense  enough  on  my  own  to 
move  us  off.  I  go  maybe  a  hundred  yards  before  I  look  again. 
The  mist  stays  off  enough  right  around  there  so  I  can  see  the 
kid  ain't  on  deck.  But  smoke  is  pouring  out  now  from  the 
ship  heavy. 

The  kid  comes  out.  He  is  carrying  something.  He  goes  to 
the  rail  and  throws  it  overboard.  It  ain't  hardly  four  feet 
from  where  he's  standing  to  the  water. 

Kitty  call  him  again.  She  asks  him  please  to  come  off  the 
ship,  to  not  stay  on  it. 

He  run  right  back  in  again.  He  keeps  going  in  and  out  like 
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that  and  heaving  something  overboard  every  time.  You  can't 
hardly  see  him  through  the  smoke  and  mist.  Once  we  can  see 
it  is  life  belts  he's  throwing  out,  with  stuff  tied  to  'em.  The 
tide  floats  them  off  faster'n  the  hulk  drifts. 

Kitty  cries,  "You  got  enough!  Come  off!" 

He  goes  in  again  and  this  time  while  he's  gone  the  freighter 
gives  a  lurch.  Something  inside  her  has  shifted.  I  wonder 
when  she  is  going  to  blow  up  from  water  getting  at  her  boilers 
quick  like  it  must  be  getting.  I  don't  hope  she  ain't  going  to 
explode.  She's  got  to. 

The  kid  is  a  long  time  coming  out  this  time.  When  he 
does  come  he's  carrying  a  box  he  can  just  about  lift.  He 
stays  to  look  to  see  if  this  floats,  and  it  does.  In  he  goes  again 
and  comes  out  with  another  box  like  the  first.  The  deck  on 
the  list  side  where  he's  working  is  now  awash. 

Kitty  and  me  both  holler  to  him  some  more,  but  the  fire 
where  he  is  makes  too  much  noise  for  him  to  hear  us,  or  he 
don't  pay  any  attention.  Right  back  in  again  he  goes. 

While  he's  in  this  time  I  don't  have  to  wonder  no  more 
when  she  is  going  to  go  up. 

I  seen  some  boats  finish  in  my  time,  but  I  never  saw  noth- 
ing like  that.  The  iron  ship  lifted  part  way  out  of  the  water 
like  she  is  going  to  float  full  again  the  way  she  was  made  to. 
Her  frame  give  a  shudder  all  along  you  can  see.  There  is  a 
blast  of  flame  from  her  midships  and  yellow-and-white  smoke 
come  with  the  black,  only  twenty  times  more. 

Plates  buckled  and  snapped.  She  split  across.  Her  backbone 
cracked.  She  busted  right  in  two.  There  was  two  things  float- 
ing low  in  the  water,  one  half  of  her  and  the  other  half.  There 
ain't  no  more  sharks  about  now. 

The  stern  part  went  under  flat  and  right  away,  hissing 
down  with  steam  coming  up  for  a  minute  and  then  stopping. 
The  prow  part  reached  up  with  its  open  end  in  the  air,  hang- 
ing there  for  a  minute,  smoking  red-hot.  It  wasn't  no  way  for 
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a  decent  ship  to  die,  but  that's  the  way  she  did.  When  this 
part  went  I  could  feel  the  suck  of  it  on  the  hull  of  Wiccy's 
boat  under  my  feet. 

I  used  the  suck  to  help  get  us  to  it.  The  water  was  still  boil- 
ing when  we  got  there,  coming  up  at  us  like  a  big  spring  from 
the  bottom.  There  was  wreckage  and  pieces  of  everything  all 
about,  but  no  living  thing  to  be  seen. 

Kitty,  whimpering,  used  her  eyes  out  searching.  I  done  the 
same.  The  mist  closed  in  again  and  we  couldn't  see  good.  We 
sent  our  voices  to  get  to  Wiccy,  but  there's  no  answer.  The  kid 
ain't  to  be  found. 

I  decided  before  Kitty  did  that  there  wasn't  any  chance  for 
him  to  have  got  out  of  that  alive.  When  she  come  to  believing 
this,  after  a  while,  she  put  her  face  in  her  hands  and  kept  it 
there,  crying  her  heart  out.  That  showed  how  much  she'd 
changed  her  mind  back  again  about  him. 

The  boat  had  been  bumping  into  floating  stuff  while  I 
covered  the  ground  looking  for  the  kid  or  maybe  his  body. 
Now  I  slowed  it  down.  A  life  belt  came  alongside.  On  top  of  it 
was  tied  two  pair  of  binoculars.  I  picked  the  whole  business 
up  and  took  it  in.  Them  things  is  worth  real  money.  In  a 
minute  I  come  to  another  life  belt.  This  one  had  a  sextant 
tied  to  it. 

As  I  took  it  aboard  I  was  thinking  of  the  kid.  There  was 
more'n  enough  in  the  stuff  he  put  over  what  I  had  already 
got  to  pay  the  gas  company  three  times.  Only  now  it  wouldn't 
do  Wiccy  no  good.  I  was  thinking  other  things,  too,  about 
how  he  pushed  me  down  when  I  went  at  him.  I  was  thinking 
how  he  swum  them  sharks.  I  was  thinking  every  man  is  afraid 
of  something  but  not  many  ever  lick  their  fear,  like  the  kid 
did. 

I  got  up  a  admiration  for  the  kid  that  would  of  let  him 
do  about  anything  he  wanted.  I  could  see  now  he  could  turn 
me  to  being  a  fisherman  and  I  would  be  proud  to  be  his  mate. 
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I  wished  I  could  have  a  Knowles  in  the  Saunders  family  in- 
stead of  having  none  to  keep  out. 

I  was  picking  up  another  sextant  on  a  life  belt  when  Kitty's 
face  left  her  hands  and  she  stiffens  up  from  where  she's  set- 
ting. "You  hear  something?"  she  chokes. 

"There  ain't  nothing  to  hear." 

She  gets  up  on  her  feet  and  listens  hard.  "There!"  she 
cries.  "Over  there!"  She  points  in  the  mist  to  way  across  on 
the  other  side  of  stuff  floating  in  the  water.  I  don't  see  any- 
thing, but  right  away  I  hear  something.  It  is  a  thin  cry,  like 
a  cat. 

Still  there  ain't  nothing  to  see,  and  while  I  push  the  boat 
to  where  the  cry  is  coming  from,  I'm  hoping  it  ain't  not  only 
the  ship's  cat  swimming  around. 

It  ain't.  There's  just  about  hardly  nothing  but  the  kid's 
nose  sticking  out  of  water.  It  looks  like  he's  hurt  bad  and 
can't  no  more'n  keep  afloat. 

When  we  get  him  in  the  boat,  Kitty  slobbers  over  him,  ask- 
ing what  bones  is  broke.  He  gives  up  a  smile  at  her  that  would 
of  broke  Cleopatra's  heart.  They're  sparkling  fit  to  blind  you. 

"I  was  just  comin'  out  of  'er  when  she  went  up,"  Wiccy  says, 
talking  to  Kitty  and  not  to  me.  "It  throws  me  clear  away.  It 
knocked  the  wind  out  of  me.  I  'eard  you  but  I  can't  'oiler  at 
you  for  a  long  time.  There  ain't  nothin'  broke.  Why  I  can't 
wave  to  you  is  because  I  can  just  abawt  keep  up  by  usin' 
both  arms  fast.  Account  my  pockets  an'  my  shirt  is  filled." 

He  moved,  and  he  clinked.  From  his  pockets  he  took  about 
twenty  pounds  of  silverware.  It  is  good  kind,  what  a  ship  uses 
for  its  officers  and  when  it's  got  passengers.  From  his  dirty 
shirt  the  kid  pulls  out  a  big  flat  brass  compass. 

He  gets  up  and  looks  around.  He  don't  take  command  so 
you  don't  like  it.  He  just  speaks  soft  like  he  can: 

"I  see  you  got  some  of  wot  I  put  over.  I'm  got  chronom- 
eters floatin'  around  'ere,  an'  another  pair  of  glasses.  Them 
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boxes  is  full  of  new  oilskins,  with  boots  an'  'ats.  There's  all 
the  rest  of  the  stuff  that  come  out  when  she  opened  up  in 
two  pieces.  Come  on,  you  Begly,  you  bring  'em  aboard  while 
I  use  the  tiller  to  find  'em.  Kitty,  you  set  right  'ere  alongside 
of  me  an'  keep  your  eye  open  good." 


Boat  Ride 


W  HEN  I  got  out  of  the  veterans'  hospital,  patched  up  and 
in  pretty  good  shape  again,  I  had  a  couple  of  chances  to  go 
into  business.  The  first  was  with  an  old  Miami  high  school 
buddy  of  mine,  Happy  Crandon.  He  was  called  Happy  be- 
cause he  always  looked  so  sad,  a  lot  like  a  downcast  hound 
dog,  and  his  being  tall  and  lanky  helped  this  impression. 

"You  and  me,"  Happy  proposed,  "can  go  into  the  fish 
business."  We  had  done  a  lot  of  fishing  together,  for  fun, 
though  when  we  got  a  big  catch,  we  sold  all  we  couldn't  use 
to  one  of  the  fish  houses.  Now  Happy  had  the  idea  that  we'd 
go  into  commercial  fishing  as  a  regular  thing.  That's  what 
he  had  been  doing  since  I  saw  him  last.  He  didn't  look  as 
if  he'd  been  doing  too  well  at  it,  being  frayed  around  the 
edges. 

"You  can  get  a  GI  loan  from  the  Government,"  Happy 
said,  "to  get  us  a  good  boat.  You'll  take  two  thirds  of  the 
profits  for  your  share.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that  we  can  have 
sport  while  making  a  living." 

I  decided  against  that  right  away.  Happy  didn't  sound 
right  to  me.  He'd  gone  downhill  a  lot.  Grace,  my  wife,  told 
me  all  about  it.  Happy  had  taken  to  bending  the  elbow  so 
far  that  his  arm  had  a  permanent  crook  in  it.  He'd  become  an 
alcoholic  who  would  do  anything  for  a  pint.  It  was  like  dope 
to  him. 

So  I  eased  out  Happy's  proposition  as  best  I  could,  which 
wasn't  easy  to  do. 
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"You  turning  me  down?"  Happy  demanded  sorrowfully. 

"It's  only  because  I  want  to  go  in  another  line,"  I  told  him. 

"It's  because  I  take  a  convivial  drink  now  and  then,"  he 
accused. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  except  face  it.  "Why  don't  you 
try  to  do  something  about  it,  Happy?" 

He  didn't  even  answer  that,  but  looked  at  me  dolefully,  and 
flounced  off,  sore. 

The  second  chance  that  opened  up  had  a  choice  in  it.  This 
was  at  one  of  the  big  new  juke-box  hotels  at  Miami  Beach. 
I  call  them  that  because  they  look  a  lot  like  giant-size  juke 
boxes  with  their  neon  lights  and  balconies  running  around 
them  in  stripes.  The  Etruria  was  the  ultra  of  them  all,  twelve 
glittering  stories  looking  out  over  the  Atlantic  on  one  side 
and  Biscayne  Bay  on  the  other.  It  was  air-conditioned  through- 
out so  it  could  stay  open  and  do  good  business  the  year  round 
instead  of  just  in  winter. 

Well,  upstairs  on  the  lobby  floor  the  newsstand  concession 
carried  with  it  also  the  bookie  business.  That  is,  besides  your 
regular  rent,  you  paid  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  privilege 
of  taking  bets  on  the  horses.  That  was  your  main  business 
there— if  the  gambling  syndicate  decided  to  leave  you  any 
profit.  You  had  to  take  on,  as  a  phony  clerk,  a  bookie  from  the 
syndicate;  he  handled  the  bets.  The  syndicate  owned  you 
down  to  your  socks;  if  it  had  an  extra  good  season,  it  might 
allow  you  a  mild  profit  above  the  ten  thousand.  If  it  had  a  bad 
season,  you  might  take  a  loss.  You  could  even  take  a  loss  if  you 
weren't  polite  to  the  syndicate's  man. 

Downstairs,  on  the  street  floor  of  the  Etruria,  was  a  hole-in- 
the-wall  store,  along  with  a  lot  of  others,  that  was  a  simple 
news  and  cigarette  stand.  The  rent  was  fair  for  the  spot;  a 
living  could  be  made  out  of  it. 

The  upstairs  place  was  too  rich  for  my  blood.  Besides,  I 
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didn't  want  to  get  messed  up  with  the  gambling  syndicate- 
not  only  for  Grace's  sake,  but  that  of  Jimmy,  our  boy  in  the 
fourth  grade;  also  for  what  we  hoped  would  be  a  girl  later  on. 

So  I  took  over  the  legitimate  stand  on  busy  Collins  Avenue. 
It  turned  out  even  better  than  I  expected.  I  made  enough 
to  keep  up  payments  on  our  house  out  in  the  northwest  sec- 
tion of  Miami  across  the  bay,  and  we  even  ate  at  current 
prices.  I  traveled  back  and  forth  in  our  jalopy.  The  hours 
were  long,  but  there's  something  wrong  if  you  don't  have  to 
work  for  a  living.  Things  were  all  right. 

They  didn't  stay  that  way.  The  syndicate  was  operated  on 
an  efficient  basis  that  would  make  United  States  Steel  envious. 
The  syndicate  didn't  like  to  overlook  any  nickel  it  could 
make.  The  first  I  knew  it  was  eying  my  stand  was  when  a  big, 
thick-headed  guy  came  up  one  morning.  He  didn't  buy  any- 
thing, but  set  himself  against  the  wall  on  one  side  of  my  hole, 
nearly  filling  it,  and  said,  "Nice  spot  you  got  here.  Mind  if 
I  hang  around?" 

I  didn't  say  which  way  or  another.  My  heart  was  sunk  to 
my  toes.  I  knew  who  he  was  right  away— one  of  the  syndicate's 
hoods.  I  never  knew  his  name.  He  chewed  gum,  slowly, 
chomping  down  on  it  with  regular  movements  of  his  jaws. 
But  he  didn't  seem  to  like  it  after  the  flavor  was  gone,  because 
he'd  spit  it  out,  throw  it  away,  and  shove  in  a  fresh  stick. 

Syndicate  stayed  there  and  watched  and  listened  all  morn- 
ing. His  jaws  didn't  stop  chewing  when  a  guy  in  bathing 
trunks,  after  buying  a  Miami  Herald,  looked  around  for  a 
phone  in  my  hole  and  said,  "I  got  a  five  I  want  to  put  on  the 
third  this  afternoon." 

Thinking  to  please  Syndicate  into  leaving  me  alone,  but 
not  thinking  too  well,  I  told  the  guy,  "The  place  for  that  is 
up  in  the  lobby." 

I  saw  my  mistake  right  away.  The  guy  couldn't  go  up  into 
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the  lush  lobby  in  his  trunks  to  place  his  bet.  Quickly,  I  tried 
to  make  it  better.  "There's  another  place  up  the  street  about 
six  blocks." 

The  guy  turned  it  down.  It  was  too  far  to  walk.  He  went  to 
the  beach  without  finding  a  place  to  bet  his  five  bucks. 

Syndicate  shook  his  head.  He  didn't  like  that.  He  was  los- 
ing revenue. 

It  was  more  or  less  like  that  all  morning.  Only  once  did 
people  asking  me  where  to  put  a  bet  take  up  my  suggestion. 
Syndicate  just  about  shook  his  head  off.  At  noon  he  had 
enough.  He  spat  out  his  gum,  reached  in  his  pocket  for  a 
fresh  stick,  and  didn't  find  any.  He  put  out  a  hand  to  my 
counter,  made  his  selection,  plopped  in  another  piece  while 
I  didn't  say  anything  about  his  not  paying  for  the  gum,  and 
left. 

That  night  I  didn't  mention  it  to  Grace.  I  didn't  want 
to  worry  her  in  case  it  didn't  turn  out  the  way  I  feared. 

It  turned  out  that  way.  Syndicate  had  reported  back,  and 
when  he  showed  up  the  next  morning  he  got  right  down  to 
business. 

"You  put  in  a  phone  here  and  take  all  those  bets  we're 
losing  now,"  he  said,  "and  you  can  double  your  take.  We'll 
treat  you  nice." 

I  know  how  nice  the  syndicate  would  treat  me.  "Look,"  I 
said,  "it  doesn't  amount  to  enough  to  interest  you." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  chewing,  "we're  interested  in  everything." 
He  stopped  chewing  for  a  minute,  and  looked  at  me  incred- 
ulously. "You  don't  want  to  play?" 

I  shook  my  head. 

He  chewed  again.  "You  don't  think  we  can  make  you?" 

"I  think  you  can  make  me." 

"Then  why  not  give  in  while  you  got  all  your  arms  and 
legs?" 
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"Maybe,"  I  replied,  "because  they  wouldn't  be  much  use 
to  me  with  somebody  else  making  them  move." 

"They'd  be  of  use  to  your  wife  and  kid,  wouldn't  they?" 
Syndicate  asked. 

I  swallowed  hard,  at  their  going  to  the  extent  of  finding 
out  I  had  Grace  and  Jimmy,  and  would  use  them  to  pressure 
me. 

"And  that  new  kid  you're  going  to  have,"  Syndicate  said. 

That  made  my  throat  too  dry  to  swallow. 

I  suppose  that  if  I'd  had  any  sense,  I  would  have  given  in 
right  then.  But  I  didn't  have  that  kind  of  sense.  I  just  shook 
my  head  again. 

"You  sure  you  don't  want  to  cooperate?"  Syndicate  asked. 

I  tried  to  reason  with  him.  "It  really  wouldn't  be  worth 
your  while." 
'  "We  think  different.  What's  the  word?" 

To  get  back  some  of  my  self-respect  I  gave  it  to  him.  "No," 
I  said. 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  amazed,  and  went  away. 

I  argued  with  myself  about  whether  or  not  to  tell  Grace. 
In  the  end  I  didn't  see  what  good  it  would  do  to  tell  her. 
She  couldn't  do  anything  about  it  except  maybe  make  me 
give  up  the  stand,  and  I'd  worked  too  hard  to  establish  my 
trade  to  want  to  start  all  over  again.  It  wouldn't  help  any  to 
take  it  to  the  cops;  they  had  enough  to  do  looking  after 
things  that  happened  at  the  beach,  and  couldn't  pay  much 
attention  to  things  that  were  supposed  to  happen. 

I  kidded  myself  into  thinking  that  maybe  nothing  would 
come  of  it;  for  the  amount  of  bets  the  syndicate  would  get 
out  of  my  place  it  would  forget  the  whole  thing;  it  wasn't 
worth  doing  whatever  it  did  about  such  opposition. 

For  a  week  nothing  happened  except  I  got  thin  waiting 
and  watching  and  worrying.  No  word  came  that  my  lease 
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wasn't  any  good.  Nobody  turned  over  my  glass  showcase  or 
threw  any  rocks.  No  bullets  came  my  way.  I  didn't  see  Syndi- 
cate again. 

I  did  see  Happy.  He  came  to  the  hole  late  on  a  cloudy, 
rather  chilly  Sunday  afternoon.  I  was  closing  up  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  the  only  time  I  took  off.  Happy,  I  could  see  right 
away,  had  had  a  few,  because  he  looked  actually  cheerful.  "I 
don't  like  it,"  he  said,  "you  and  me  not  being  friends.  I  came 
to  ask  you  to  go  fishing  this  afternoon." 

I  hadn't  wet  a  line  for  so  long  I  couldn't  remember.  I 
needed  some  relaxation  from  thinking  about  the  threat  of 
the  syndicate.  "Thanks,  Happy,"  I  told  him.  "Where'll  we 
go?" 

"I  thought  we'd  just  do  some  Cracker  fishing,"  he  pro- 
posed. "The  mouth  of  the  Haulover  is  good  on  this  tide.  I 
got  my  boat  up  the  bay." 

That  suited  me  fine,  and  I  called  Grace  and  told  her  what 
I  was  doing.  She  sounded  skeptical  about  Happy,  but  was 
glad  I  was  going  fishing. 

We  went  in  my  jalopy,  up  the  beach  to  where  Happy  kept 
his  boat.  It  was  away  out  by  Normandy  Isles,  along  a  stretch 
of  bay  front  that  hadn't  then  been  built  up  yet.  I  parked  the 
jalopy  and  we  went  to  the  other  side  of  big  Australian  pines 
to  the  bay  beach.  It  was  a  lonely  and  sort  of  funny  place  to 
keep  a  boat,  but  I  supposed  Happy  couldn't  afford  dockage 
anywhere. 

I  didn't  know  what  he  had  for  a  boat  these  days  and  I  was 
pretty  shocked  when  I  saw  it.  It  was  bad,  being  a  flat-bot- 
tomed sixteen-footer,  a  battered  and  waterlogged  job  with 
most  of  the  paint  worn  off. 

I  knew  there  was  something  wrong  when  I  saw  that  Happy 
had  left  his  outboard  motor  unguarded  on  the  boat.  That 
isn't  done;  too  many  people  like  outboards  more  than  the 
people  who  own  them;  they  aren't  left  around  without  some- 
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body  to  watch  them.  When  I  noticed  this,  I  was  standing  by 
the  boat  on  the  shore,  with  the  thick  trees  cutting  off  the  road 
behind.  I  turned  and  saw  what  I  had  somehow  expected. 

Syndicate  stepped  out  of  the  trees.  He  had  on  a  raincoat. 
He  was  chewing  rapidly.  In  his  hand  he  held  an  automatic 
that  looked  awfully  blue  to  me. 

I  didn't  say  anything  to  him.  I  turned  to  Happy.  I  felt  just 
like  in  the  war  when  faced  with  killing  another  man  before 
he  killed  me.  "If  I  had  a  fish  knife,"  I  said,  "I'd  slice  your 
throat." 

Happy  didn't  look  at  me.  I  guess  he  couldn't.  He  asked 
Syndicate,  "Did  you  bring  the  other  pint?" 

"You'll  get  what  was  promised  you,"  Syndicate  told  him, 
"at  the  right  time."  With  the  automatic  he  motioned  me  to 
the  boat,  saying,  "Get  in!" 

Foolishly  I  asked,  "Where  are  we  going?" 

"For  a  boat  ride,"  said  Syndicate.  "We're  going  fishing.  Get 
in  and  sit  in  the  middle,  facing  rear." 

I  got  in  and  sat  on  the  middle  thwart  facing  the  stern. 

"Now  you  get  in  the  back,"  Syndicate  instructed  Happy. 

Happy  climbed  past  me  without  touching  me.  He  sat  in 
the  stern,  fiddling  with  his  old  outboard. 

Syndicate  got  in  at  the  prow.  "Give  me  something  to  push 
off  with,"  he  told  Happy.  "Maybe  one  of  these  oars  here." 
He  kicked  the  oars  tied  under  the  thwarts  at  one  side  of  the 
tub. 

Instead,  Happy  handed  him  one  of  the  long  bamboo 
Cracker  fishing  poles  he  carried.  Syndicate  used  the  butt  end 
of  this  to  push  off  the  craft.  Happy  started  to  work  at  the 
outboard  to  get  it  going.  Between  his  pulls  at  it  I  asked  Syndi- 
cate, "What  are  we  going  to  fish  for?" 

"For  you  to  give  the  right  word." 

"What  if  we  don't  catch  that  fish?" 
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"What  do  you  think?" 

I  thought  that  if  I  didn't  go  in  with  them  there  was  going 
to  be  a  boating  accident.  The  only  satisfaction  I  could  take  in 
this  was  being  sure  that  Happy  was  scheduled  to  go  along 
with  me.  Of  him  I  asked,  "Did  you  tell  them  about  Grace 
and  my  family?" 

"I  got  to  have  that  pint,"  Happy  said  to  Syndicate. 

"You'll  get  it  when  I'm  ready  to  give  it  to  you,"  Syndicate 
told  him.  "And  it  won't  be  before  you  get  that  thing  going." 

Finally  Happy's  outboard  spluttered  and  caught.  We  started 
up  the  bay.  It  began  to  rain.  Syndicate  kept  dry  in  his  coat. 
Happy  didn't  mind  getting  soaked,  or  didn't  show  it.  I 
minded.  The  cold  rain  made  it  so  that  I  couldn't  keep  from 
trembling. 

The  rain  stopped  by  the  time  we  got  to  the  Haul  over. 
That's  the  north  inlet  out  of  the  bay  to  the  ocean.  Ordinarily 
the  jetty  and  sea  walls  there  are  crowded  with  fishermen  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon.  Today  the  weather  had  driven  them  all 
off.  There  wasn't  even  much  traffic  over  the  bridge.  It  was 
starting  to  get  dark  by  now. 

Happy  anchored  about  fifty  yards  off  the  Haulover  bridge. 
The  tide  was  running  out  strongly,  viciously  chopping  the 
water  in  the  narrow  inlet  under  the  bridge  on  the  way  out 
to  sea.  A  full-moon  tide  had  started  out  like  a  racehorse.  The 
thought  of  a  racehorse  was  pretty  grim  to  me. 

Not  until  Syndicate  had  instructed  Happy  to  bait  one  of 
his  outfits  for  him  did  I  ask: 

"You  mean  that  you're  really  going  to  fish?" 

"I  never  been  fishing,"  repeated  Syndicate,  "and  I  hear 
Florida  is  a  good  place  to  learn.  We  got  to  do  something  while 
you  make  up  your  mind." 

I  saw  he  meant  to  keep  me  in  torture  and  suspense  until 
I  agreed.  "You  can  fish  if  you  want  to,"  he  told  me.  "But 
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keep  facing  the  way  you  are.  In  case  you're  interested,  I'm 
holding  this  pole  with  my  left  hand  and  something  else  with 
my  right." 

To  try  to  show  him  I  wasn't  too  much  disturbed,  I  said 
I  would  fish.  As  I  took  one  of  the  poles,  I  asked  Happy  again, 
"How  about  that,  rummy— did  you  pass  the  word  about  my 
family?" 

Happy  didn't  look  at  me  as  he  said  to  Syndicate,  "You  got 
to  give  me  that  pint." 

"Here's  the  rummy's  bottle,"  said  Syndicate,  hitting  my 
arm  with  it.  "Pass  it  on  to  him  gentle." 

I  passed  it  on,  and  Happy  gulped  from  it. 

Syndicate  yelled  and  jerked  on  his  pole.  He  brought  up  an 
almost  foot-square  fish  gleaming  and  glittering  with  mother- 
of-pearl  tints  and  waving  long  tendrils. 

"What  kind  of  a  thing  is  that?"  Syndicate  asked. 

"That's  an  angelfish,"  I  told  him. 

"A  beautiful  thing,"  Syndicate  said,  dangling  it  before 
Happy  and  instructing  him,  "Take  it  off  for  me  and  bait  me 
up  again.  Don't  think  I  can't  appreciate  beauty,"  he  advised 
me. 

"Can  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  we're  in  a  very  dangerous 
position  here?"  I  asked. 

"You're  speaking  for  yourself,"  he  said. 

"Listen,"  I  told  him,  "we're  anchored  in  what's  soon  going 
to  be  a  rip  tide,  in  a  bad  boat  with  rotten  gear  skippered  by 
a  man  whose  brain  is  so  befuddled  he  can't  see  this;  he's  only 
going  to  get  worse  with  what  you're  pouring  into  him." 

Syndicate  looked  around.  "I  like  it  here,"  he  said.  He  dis- 
counted my  warning,  thinking  I  was  trying  to  ease  out  of  my 
predicament.  There  was  a  jerk  on  his  line,  and  he  pulled  up 
another  gleaming  catch.  "And  the  fishing's  good.  Look  at 
that!" 
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Right  then  a  fisherman  was  born.  Only  it  was  the  wrong 
time.  Any  good  sense  that  Syndicate  might  have  had,  even 
not  knowing  rip  tides,  was  buried  in  his  sudden  enthusiasm 
for  successful  fishing. 

Automatically,  when  I  had  a  strike,  I  pulled  up.  When  my 
hook  emerged  with  a  catch,  Syndicate  wanted  to  know,  "What 
kind  is  that?" 

"Bluefish,"  I  said.  "And  our  anchor  is  going  to  start  to 
drag  any  minute  now." 

"I  want  to  catch  a  bluefish,"  Syndicate  said. 

I  put  down  my  rod,  not  wanting  to  fish  any  more.  I  looked 
around.  The  tide  was  almost  rip  now  through  the  inlet.  It 
was  the  worst  I'd  ever  seen,  helped  a  lot  by  all  the  Everglades 
water  draining  out  of  the  state  after  the  floods  made  by  the 
hurricanes  the  previous  autumn. 

I  tried  to  get  to  Happy.  "When  that  lousy  grapple  anchor 
of  yours  starts  to  drag,"  I  told  him,  "we're  going  out  through 
the  inlet.  And  on  the  way  you  know  what's  going  to  happen." 

He  put  the  pint  to  his  lips  and  shook  his  head,  making  the 
whisky  gurgle  as  he  drank. 

I  grabbed  him  by  the  arm.  I  let  go  as  I  felt  a  jab  in  my  back 
and  Syndicate  rasped: 

"Don't  spoil  the  fishing!" 

"Happy!"  I  cried.  "Listen  to  me!" 

I  stopped,  as  I  saw  the  land  moving.  At  least  that  was  the 
illusion.  Actually,  the  anchor  had  started  to  drag,  and  the 
boat  was  being  carried  out  of  the  inlet. 

I  spoke  fast  now.  "Happy,  we're  moving.  Your  anchor  is 
going  to  catch  on  a  rock  as  we  go  through  the  inlet.  And 
when  it  catches,  we  stop  and  are  dragged  under." 

He  paid  no  attention,  but  lifted  the  bottle  into  the  air 
again. 

"The  whole  boat  will  go  under!"  I  warned. 

We   approached   the   bridge   gradually.   The   water   now 
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swirled  so  fast  that  no  fish  was  interested  in  feeding  while 
passing  in  or  out. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  fishing?"  Syndicate  asked. 
"Hey!"  he  discovered.  "We're  on  our  way  out." 

"Any  second,"  I  informed  him,  "this  boat  is  going  to  be 
carried  under  the  surface.  And  when  it  does,  we'll  be 
drowned." 

Syndicate  seemed  to  believe  me  then.  "Get  this  thing 
out  of  here!"  he  ordered  Happy. 

Happy  merely  looked  at  him  dolefully,  and  threw  his 
empty  bottle  away.  The  tide  took  it  so  swiftly  out  to  sea  that 
it  was  sickening.  Slowly  we  went  under  the  bridge,  and 
emerged  between  the  jetties. 

I  looked  about  desperately,  at  first  to  the  shore  to  see  if 
any  possible  help  was  noticing  us.  Nobody  was  in  sight,  and 
it  was  nearly  dark  now. 

At  least,  I  decided,  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  cut  loose  when 
the  anchor  caught.  That  way  we  wouldn't  go  under,  and 
might  have  a  chance  when  the  boat  shot  out  into  the  tur- 
bulent water  where  the  tide  met  ocean  and  battled  it. 

Happy's  fish  knife  lay  on  the  bottom.  I  reached  for  it.  My 
hand  was  within  six  inches  of  it  when  Syndicate  said,  "Don't 
touch  it." 

I  didn't  touch  it,  but  said,  "Let  me  tell  you—" 
"I'll  do  the  telling,"  he  said.  He  threw  his  fish  pole  out,  and 
it  shot  to  sea.  To  Happy  he  ordered,  "Get  your  motor  going." 
Happy  started  to  exercise  at  the  outboard.  While  he  pulled 
the  starting  cord,  the  boat,  anchor  dragging,  slowly  moved 
through  the  inlet.  At  any  second  the  grapple  would  catch, 
and  we'd  be  sucked  under. 

"What's  this  you  say  about  cutting  loose?"  Syndicate  asked 
me.  He  didn't  sound  scared,  exactly,  but  kind  of  excited.  I 
could  hear  his  gum  snap  as  he  chewed. 

I  tried  to  tell  him,  but  he  couldn't  seem  to  understand.  He 
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didn't  know  anything  about  boats,  anchors,  and  rocks.  The 
rip  ran  faster,  the  water  swirling  on  each  side  of  the  boat, 
which  continued  its  slow-motion  ride.  Down  below,  the 
anchor  was  seeking  a  rock. 

Happy's  motor  caught.  I  knew  it  wouldn't  do  any  good, 
but  I  wanted  to  be  wrong.  I  wasn't.  Happy  revved  it  up  to 
full  speed,  but  it  didn't  make  a  bit  of  difference.  No  outboard 
could  ever  move  the  heavy  old  tub  against  that  fiercely  rush- 
ing stream.  It  couldn't  even  hold  it.  The  most  it  did  was 
maybe  slow  it  down  a  little.  The  boat  continued  its  majestic 
trip  to  sea.  It  made  you  weak  to  sit  there  with  the  motor 
racing  and  the  boat  going  backward. 

This  seemed  to  penetrate  the  alcohol  fumes  in  Happy's 
dim  brain.  Anyway,  he  chose  that  minute  to  realize  every- 
thing he'd  done.  "I  told  them  about  your  family!"  he 
shouted.  "I  did  it!  I'm  a  Judas!  A  Judas!" 

It  was  a  little  late  for  that. 

Happy  kept  yelling  while  the  boat  backed  up  and  that 
anchor,  down  on  the  bottom,  hunted  for  a  lethal  hold.  It  was 
like  sitting  on  a  time  bomb. 

''They  won't  do  anything  to  you!"  Happy  hollered.  "This 
is  just  to  scare  you  into  it!  The  syndicate's  in  a  touchy  spot 
with  all  the  feeling  to  stop  gambling  in  Florida— they  won't 
strong-arm  you— it's  a  bluff!" 

It  was  even  pretty  late  to  let  me  know  that— if  it  was  true. 

Nothing  had  been  heard  of  Syndicate  in  back  of  me  for  a 
few  minutes. 

Now  he  came  to  life.  He  didn't  say  anything  about  Happy's 
claim,  but  finally  appeared  to  realize  something  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  asked  me,  fast,  "The  rope  should  be  cut  if  the 
anchor  catches?" 

"If  you  can  do  it  quick  enough,"  I  said.  I  didn't  think  he 
could. 

"How  about  cutting  it  now?"  he  demanded. 
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"We  might  live  through  the  race  out  there,"  I  said.  "We 
might  not." 

"Kick  the  knife  back  to  me  under  the  seat,"  he  ordered. 

I  don't  know  why  I  picked  it  up  instead  of  kicking  it  to 
him.  Maybe  I  wanted  to  see  if  what  Happy  yelled  about  the 
syndicate  was  right.  Certainly,  in  finding  out,  I  didn't  have 
much  more  to  lose  than  by  what  was  going  to  happen  any 
second. 

I  reached  down  and  picked  up  the  knife.  I  wasn't  shot  in 
the  back.  There  was  hardly  time  to  shoot  me,  anyway. 

I  could  feel  the  anchor  catch.  I'd  been  waiting  for  it, 
tensed.  Right  up  from  the  bottom  the  iron  sent  its  sudden 
message  along  the  line  to  the  boat. 

What  happened  then  came  about  in  perhaps  four  seconds. 

I  dropped  the  knife  with  a  clatter.  There  wasn't  any  chance 
to  get  past  Syndicate  and  use  it  to  cut  the  line. 

I  ducked  down,  flat  on  the  thwart,  and  grabbed  it  for  dear 
life,  at  the  same  time  taking  a  big  lungful  of  air. 

The  boat  floated  rock-still  for  a  split  second.  Then  she 
went  under  by  the  bow  as  if  a  big  hand  had  reached  up  from 
below  and  pulled  it  down.  With  a  great  sucking  rush  she 
filled  with  water  and  turned  turtle.  The  last  I  heard  before 
the  water  closed  over  me  was  Happy's  motor  spluttering  out. 

Syndicate  went  over  and  past  me.  He  left  in  a  hurry;  his 
raincoat  wouldn't  keep  him  dry  any  more.  He  wouldn't  last 
two  minutes  in  the  big  millrace  where  he  was  going.  I  knew 
Happy  was  gone,  too. 

My  only  thought  was  to  hang  onto  the  boat.  I  couldn't  see 
any  other  future  for  me  right  then.  And  all  that  amounted  to 
was  how  long  I  could  hang  on  and  have  air  to  keep  me  going. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  do.  It  was  just  as  impossible  to 
find  the  fish  knife  as  it  would  be  to  use  it  if  located. 

The  water  all  but  pulled  me  off  the  tub.  The  solid  running 
of  it  told  me  to  let  go,  that  there  wasn't  any  use  trying  to  fight 
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it.  Its  force  against  my  body  was  so  strong  that  it  pressed  the 
air  from  me  which  I  was  trying  to  let  out  by  easy  stages. 

When  I  didn't  have  any  air  left  I  decided  I  was  going  to 
find  out  what  it  was  like  to  drown.  I'd  often  wondered.  I  was 
surprised  not  to  care  much  about  dying;  I'd  always  heard  that 
was  the  case  when  faced  with  it,  but  never  believed  this.  I 
was  kind  of  interested. 

I  remember  thinking  I'd  hold  on  to  the  boat  as  long  as  I 
could.  Maybe  my  fingers  would  stay  gripped  afterward  and 
my  body  would  be  found  so  there  could  be  a  burial— I  wanted 
that. 

Suddenly  I  felt  a  big  release.  The  pressure  let  up  for  the 
most  part.  I  seemed  to  float.  My  face  came  out  and  I  gulped 
air  before  water  roared  over  me  again.  The  ringbolt  the 
anchor  line  was  fastened  to  had  pulled  out  of  Happy's  rotten 
boat. 

With  me  still  hanging  on  to  it,  the  boat  shot  out  the  inlet. 
I  don't  know  how  many  times  it  turned  over.  But  every  time 
it  came  right  side  up  again,  I  got  air. 

After  a  while  it  slowed  and  I  knew  I  was  out  of  the  quick 
stream  of  the  rip  tide.  Submerged,  but  right  side  up,  the 
boat  rested  on  the  calm  sea.  It  floated  better  because  Happy's 
outboard  had  been  torn  off  and  didn't  weight  it  down. 

I  lay  there  awash  for  a  long  time,  looking  up  at  the  stars 
that  were  now  out,  and  liking  the  looks  of  them.  I  could  see 
the  long  string  of  lights  that  was  Miami  Beach;  over  there  a 
couple  of  miles  people  in  evening  dress  dined,  wined,  and 
danced. 

I  sloshed  around  in  the  small  decked-over  part  of  the  prow, 
and  found  a  rusty  gallon  can.  Going  overside,  and  holding 
the  boat  level,  I  bailed  her  out. 

The  oars  were  still  lashed  under  the  thwarts.  It  took  me  a 
long  time  to  row  back  to  the  beach;  I  was  pretty  exhausted. 
Two  things  kept  me  going:   One  was  the  thought  of  my 
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family.  The  other  was  thinking  that  maybe  it  was  true  the 
syndicate  didn't  want  any  big  fuss  and  wouldn't  do  anything 
about  what  had  happened  or  anything  more  about  taking 
me  over. 

That  was  the  way  it  turned  out. 


In  1840,  during  the  Seminole  War  in  Florida,  a 
theatrical  troupe  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  just 
outside  of  St.  Augustine;  that  incident,  treated 
fictionally,  is  the  basis  of  this  story. 


Seminole  Attack 


WlLL  RUTLEDGE  tensely  held  the  reins  of  the  two  horses 
of  the  lead  wagon  of  the  theatrical  troupe's  train  as  it  made 
its  way  through  the  Florida  cabbage  palm  forest  south  of  St. 
Augustine.  There  were  only  a  few  more  miles  to  go.  They 
were  almost  safely  returned.  Almost,  but  not  quite.  The 
threat  of  Indian  attack,  which  had  lain  over  them  since  they 
traveled  this  way  before,  could  still  be  carried  out. 

Will's  blue  eyes  squinted  as  he  watched  the  thick  palmettos 
beneath  the  trees.  He  turned  his  head  to  gaze  upon  either 
side.  His  curly  golden  hair,  left  growing  long  so  that  he  did 
not  have  to  wear  a  wig  when  playing  Hamlet  or  Romeo, 
glistened  in  the  strong  February  sun.  From  time  to  time  he 
twisted  about  so  that  he  could  look  toward  the  rear.  Not  en- 
tirely trusting  the  watchfulness  of  the  mounted  guard  ahead, 
he  had  no  more  faith  in  the  one  behind. 

In  back  of  the  open  wagon  Will  drove  were  the  six  others, 
all  of  them  larger  and  covered,  and  carrying  the  rest  of  the 
troupe,  two  of  them  transporting  scenery.  On  the  side  of  each 
wagon,  painted  in  garish  old  English,  was  the  legend:  The 
Henry  Harper  Shakespeare  Players.  On  the  seat  of  the 
wagon  directly  behind,  driving  it,  was  Henry  Harper  himself. 
Silver-haired,  with  goatee  to  match,  he  typified  the  Shake- 
spearean actor  of  the  day,  including  full,  sonorous  voice  which 
could  make  alive  on  the  boards  a  king  of  England  or  Shylock 
of  old  Venice. 

The  girl  on  the  seat  beside  Will  was  Harper's  daughter.  Gail, 
136 
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with  her  long  black  hair  and  clear  white  skin,  was  Juliet  and 
she  could  also  be  Ophelia  and  Jessica.  Right  now  she  was  her- 
self in  neat  print  dress  and  poke  bonnet  to  shade  the  sun 
from  her  face.  She  reached  with  a  slim  white  arm  and  steadied 
herself,  from  the  jounce  of  the  wagon,  by  resting  her  hand 
on  one  of  the  costume  trunks  placed  immediately  in  back  of 
the  seat.  She  asked,  "We  aren't  safe  yet,  Will?" 

His  glance  at  her  was  brief  because  he  didn't  want  for  a 
longer  time  to  take  his  eyes  from  the  palmettos.  "Not  until  we 
pass  through  the  city  gates,"  he  said.  "We've  been  lucky  so 
far." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

"I  haven't  wanted  to  mention  it,  except  to  the  guards,"  he 
replied,  "but  because  we're  so  close  now,  I  will.  The  Semi- 
noles  are  out  there."  He  nodded  toward  the  trees  and  pal- 
mettos. "They've  been  following  us  all  day.  I  think  they're 
only  waiting  for  the  right  place." 

Gail  looked,  and  shook  her  head.  "I  can't  see  anything." 

"Neither  can  I,"  he  admitted,  "except  for  an  unnatural 
movement  of  a  palm  frond  once  in  a  while.  That's  enough  to 
tell." 

"Couldn't  it  be  an  animal?" 

"Not  every  time.  Not  following  us  like  this." 

"Have  you  told  Malcolm?" 

Will  nodded.  "Twice.  When  we  stopped,  in  the  morning, 
to  fix  the  harness.  Then  again  at  noon,  when  we  stopped  to 
eat,  which  you  know  I  didn't  want  to  do.  He  scoffed,  as 
usual.  He  hasn't  believed  me  from  the  first." 

"I  know."  Their  gaze  met  for  an  instant  longer,  and  in  it 
was  more  than  the  realization  of  the  present  danger  from 
Seminole  attack.  There  was  the  fact  that  Malcolm  Fides,  the 
director  of  the  troupe,  was  Will's  rival  for  Gail,  and  that  she 
was  torn  between  them.  Even  more  than  that,  this  trip  had 
given  Gail  reason  to  wonder  about  Will's  courage. 
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As  if  drawn  by  some  form  of  telepathy  by  their  discussion. 
Fides  came  back  to  them  from  where  he  rode  a  big  brown  stal- 
lion near  the  lead  guard.  He  wheeled  the  horse  and  came  up 
beside  Gail,  riding  along  there.  A  big  man,  he  was  Othello, 
kings  of  England  and,  with  a  pillow  over  his  stomach,  Falstaff . 
In  his  belt,  holding  it,  was  a  long-barreled  pistol.  Using  a 
tone  that  implied,  with  his  deep  actor's  voice,  that  Gail  could 
not  be  happy  in  the  company  of  Will,  Fides  asked  her,  "How 
do  you  fare,  my  dear?" 

"Well,"  she  said,  "except  for  the  jouncing."  She  still  held 
onto  the  costume  trunk. 

Fides  looked  at  Will  and  now  he  injected  carefully  studied 
contempt  in  his  voice.  "Still  afraid,  Rutledge?" 

Looking  straight  ahead,  Will  replied  evenly,  "Yes,  I'm 
still  afraid  the  Indians  will  come  at  us." 

"You  actually  believe  they're  out  there?" 

"I  know  they  are." 

"I've  watched,  and  my  eyesight  is  good,  and  I  can't  see 
them.  I've  ridden  to  one  side,  and  they  weren't  to  be  seen." 

Grimly,  Will  said,  "They're  there.  When  I  was  a  boy,  and 
there  was  peace  in  Florida,  and  I  knew  Seminoles,  sometimes 
I  looked  right  at  them  in  the  woods  and  couldn't  see  them 
until  I  learned  how." 

Fides  demanded,  "Have  you  actually  seen  any  today?" 

"I've  seen  enough  evidence  to  know  they're  on  both  sides 
of  us  right  now." 

"Faw!"  The  big  man,  sitting  his  high  horse,  laughed. 

Gail  suggested  to  him,  "Maybe  we'd  better  listen  to  Will." 

"There  isn't  anything  to  listen  to,  my  dear,"  he  assured  her. 
He  slapped  the  pistol  in  his  belt  and  told  Will,  "I'll  protect 
you!"  Then,  laughing  again,  he  rode  forward  to  take  his 
place  beside  the  guard. 

Will's  connection  with  the  troupe  had  come  about  in  a 
rather  odd  manner.  In  his  middle  twenties,  working  in  his 
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father's  bank  in  St.  Augustine,  he  took  an  interest  in  amateur 
theatricals  and  appeared  regularly  in  the  plays  of  the  local 
company.  When  Henry  Harper  brought  his  professional 
Shakespeare  Players  to  the  city  that  winter  of  1840  he  needed 
local  people  to  fill  subsidiary  roles.  Will  was  among  the  best 
of  these,  so  good  that  Harper  told  him,  "If  I  meant  to  con- 
tinue the  company  I  would  offer  you  a  regular  place  in  it." 

Harper  was  old  and  planned  to  disband  his  company  after 
that  winter's  season  in  St.  Augustine.  He  had  decided  to 
settle  in  the  coquina  stone  city,  and  had  purchased  land  there 
and  a  house  on  St.  George  Street.  He  told  Will  that  his  direc- 
tor and  leading  character  actor,  Malcolm  Fides,  might  con- 
tinue the  company  and,  if  so,  make  him  the  same  offer. 

Will  was  not  interested  in  that.  His  lifework  was  being  a 
banker,  not  an  actor.  But  he  enjoyed  taking  a  vacation  from 
the  bank  to  appear  with  the  Players.  Fides  agreed  with  Har- 
per about  Will— until  he  learned  of  Will's  interest  in  Gail. 
Then  he  said  nothing  about  Will  becoming  a  permanent 
member  of  the  company  if  he  took  it  over.  He  rode  Will  in 
rehearsal,  and  during  performances  cut  into  his  lines.  As 
often  as  he  could  Fides  upstaged  the  younger  man,  working 
toward  the  rear  of  the  stage  and  forcing  Will  to  turn  his  back 
to  the  audience,  making  him  less  effective  in  his  role. 

Will  didn't  mind  that  so  much.  Not  while  he  could  act 
opposite  Gail  and  offstage  tell  her  that  she  was  what  he  had 
waited  for  all  his  life.  He  wished  he  could  play  Romeo  to 
her  Juliet,  but  Richard  Sandown,  the  company's  leading  man, 
filled  such  roles.  Will,  instead,  played  it  in  real  life  to  Gail, 
who  was  left  troubled  after  his  worshiping  words. 

"Malcolm  and  I,"  she  said,  "we— well,  we've  always  had 
sort  of  an  understanding.  He's  been  with  Father  since  I  was 
a  little  girl.  He's  taught  me  everything  I  know  about  acting." 

Will  said  nothing  against  Fides,  though  he  knew  the  other 
man  said  a  good  deal  against  him.  He  saw— and  feared— the 
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man's  close  ties  with  Gail.  He  did  not  try  to  break  them,  but 
merely  presented  his  own  case,  to  leave  Gail  more  troubled 
than  ever. 

After  the  company  played  out  its  season  in  St.  Augustine 
it  received  an  offer  to  appear  for  two  weeks  at  the  great  San 
Marco  Plantation  eighteen  miles  south  of  the  city.  A  con- 
ference about  accepting  this  lucrative  invitation  was  held  on 
the  stage  of  the  theater  on  Artillery  Lane,  with  Will  asked 
to  be  present  because  as  a  local  man  he  might  know  condi- 
tions better  than  the  others. 

Harper  outlined  the  offer  to  the  company,  stating  that  be- 
cause of  the  Seminole  War  which  had  been  raging  for  five 
years  there  would  be  some  danger  in  traveling  to  and  from 
the  plantation.  "The  plantation,  however,"  he  concluded, 
"would  provide  two  armed  guards  for  us  each  way." 

Fides,  as  the  company's  director,  gave  his  opinion  first.  "It 
sounds  good  to  me.  I  can't  see  that  there's  a  great  deal  of  dan- 
ger, if  any.  The  Seminole  War  doesn't  amount  to  much  any 
more  now  that  Osceola,  their  leader,  died  in  prison." 

Other  members  of  the  company  spoke,  some  of  them  agree- 
ing with  Fides,  others,  mostly  the  women,  not  so  sure.  Richard 
Sandown  stated  flatly,  "I  don't  like  it.  I  wouldn't  go."  Fat 
John  Middleton,  called  the  most  brilliant  Sir  Toby  Belch 
of  all  time,  wanted  to  know  more  about  the  trip  and  what  the 
plantation  was  like. 

They  turned  to  Will  for  this  information.  "San  Marco," 
he  told  them,  "is  the  largest  plantation  in  Florida.  Its  owner 
saw  what  was  coming  when  the  Seminole  War  started  and  pre- 
pared for  it.  Instead  of  leaving  his  place  to  be  burned  by  the 
Indians,  he  made  it  larger  and  stronger,  building  a  stockade 
all  around.  Other  planters,  at  least  those  left  alive  after  the 
war  came,  went  to  join  him  there.  Now  they're  bored  behind 
the  stockade  and  want  to  be  entertained.  It's  the  only  place 
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that  has  held  out  against  many  Indian  attacks.  The  Semi- 
noles  have  given  up  trying  to  wipe  it  out." 

"That  settles  it,"  Fides  declared.  "It's  safe  enough." 

"San  Marco  is  safe  enough,"  Will  said,  "but  you're  for- 
getting the  trip  getting  there  and  coming  back.  The  Seminoles 
haven't  given  up.  I  know  them,  and  know  how  they  think 
and  feel;  they  won't  ever  get  over  the  Army  capturing  their 
leader,  Osceola,  under  a  flag  of  truce.  I  knew  Wildcat,  who  was 
second  to  Osceola  and  who  leads  them  now." 

Sarcastically,  Fides  taunted,  "Then  if  we  have  any  trouble 
with  them  you  can  use  your  friendship  with  this  Wildcat  to 
save  us." 

"It  was  never  friendship,"  Will  pointed  out.  "Not  many 
white  men  get  to  be  friends  with  the  Seminole." 

Fides  deprecated  any  possible  threat  from  the  Indians. 
"From  the  ones  I've  seen,  they're  children." 

"Children  can  be  vicious,"  Will  said. 

Harper  addressed  him,  asking,  "What  would  you  advise 
about  the  plantation  offer?" 

Will,  after  glancing  at  Gail  and  picturing  what  would 
happen  to  her  if  the  wagon  train  of  the  troupe  was  attacked, 
replied,  "I  wouldn't  risk  it." 

Fides  pounced  on  that.  "You're  afraid!" 

"Yes,"  said  Will,  "I'm  afraid." 

"You  admit  it!" 

"I  admit  it." 

Fides  made  a  noise  of  contempt. 

Harper  took  a  vote  of  the  company.  Most  agreed  to  go, 
though  a  few  were  reluctant.  Sandown  again  declared  his  re- 
fusal and  stamped  out  of  the  theater.  Middleton,  waving  his 
belly  as  he  turned  from  looking  after  the  man,  observed, 
"There  goes  Romeo  and  Hamlet  and  too  many  others." 

It  was  Fides  who  suggested,  "Rutledge  can  play  them,  not 
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as  well,  but  he  could  do  it  if  he  had  enough  courage  to  come 
with  us." 

All  turned  to  Will,  who  regarded  the  other  man,  clearly 
knowing  what  Fides  was  doing,  challenging  him,  trying  to 
shame  him  more  before  Gail,  who  had  looked  at  him  pecu- 
liarly when  the  director  twisted  the  meaning  of  his  admission 
of  fear.  It  would  sound  hollow  now  to  tell  her  that  his  fear 
was  for  her. 

Harper  told  him,  "We  can't  accept  the  offer  without  you, 
Will." 

Will,  gazing  at  Gail,  whose  face  was  averted,  murmured, 
"I'll  go  with  you." 

Nothing  happened  on  the  trip  out.  The  two  mounted 
armed  guards,  sent  in  from  the  plantation  to  escort  them,  re- 
ported seeing  no  Seminoles.  Fides,  appointing  himself  a  third 
guard,  scoffed  at  any  possibility  of  attack.  The  plays  were  re- 
ceived enthusiastically  at  the  crowded  plantation,  acted  out 
in  the  large  central  patio  so  that  even  the  many  guards  on 
the  high  stockade  walls  could  look  down  and  watch  them. 
Gail  was  Juliet  to  Will  both  in  play  and  life,  but  Will  was 
Romeo  to  Gail  only  in  the  play.  She  still  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  his  admission.  She  waited  for  him  to  speak,  but  he 
said  nothing.  Fides  spoke  for  him.  "He's  scared,"  he  told  Gail, 
"that's  all." 

"But  he  came  with  us." 

"I  shamed  him  into  it.  He's  a  coward." 

His  opinion  seemed  to  be  supported  when  Will  told  the 
company,  the  morning  of  their  return  as  they  started  out, 
and  included  the  guards  in  his  advice,  "Remember  what  I 
said  when  we  came.  If  the  Indians  appear,  they  may  want 
nothing  more  than  our  stores.  So  don't  shoot  at  them  or  make 
any  righting  move  unless  they  make  one  first." 

The  two  guards,  knowing  something  of  the  Seminoles, 
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agreed  with  this,  but  Fides  scorned  it,  saying,  "Then  it  will 
be  too  late." 

Harper,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  men,  told 
Fides,  "Perhaps  Will's  way  is  right." 

"If  I've  got  to  fight,"  Fides  declared,  "I  want  to  strike  the 
first  blow.  Let  somebody  else  stand  still  and  get  slapped  in 
the  face  by  a  dirty  Indian." 

He  meant  Will,  who  made  an  angry  movement  toward  him, 
then  stopped  it.  Fighting  with  Fides,  perhaps  getting  one 
or  both  of  them  killed  before  they  started  the  return  trip, 
would  not  be  any  help  to  Gail  if  the  Seminoles  attacked.  Fides 
could  be  dealt  with  after  they  got  back  safely  to  St.  Augustine. 

That,  too,  he  could  not  explain  to  Gail,  who  looked  at 
him  even  more  curiously  as  she  sat  beside  him  on  the  seat 
of  the  lead  wagon. 

The  train  covered  another  mile  toward  the  city.  Now  it 
passed  burned-out  cabins  of  settlers,  massacred  or  driven 
away  some  years  ago.  The  troupe  had  seen  these  coming  out 
and  the  sight  was  not  a  heartening  one.  Ahead,  after  leaving 
the  last  of  these,  Will  knew,  was  the  place  where  the  palmettos 
grew  close  to  the  trail.  It  was  here  that  he  felt  the  attack 
would  be  made,  if  it  was  to  come.  And  if  it  were  not  to  be 
made  there  was  no  reason  for  the  Seminoles  to  have  followed 
them,  on  both  sides,  and  in  front  and  rear,  since  they  started 
out  that  morning. 

Will  was  so  sure  of  it  that  as  they  approached  the  place  he 
called  out  to  the  whole  train,  "Watch  out  here,  now!  And 
remember  what  I  said!" 

From  ahead  came  Fides'  laugh.  As  though  it  were  a  signal 
for  another  sound,  a  wild  screech  shattered  the  soft  squeak  of 
wagon  wheels  and  rustle  of  harness.  It  was  the  Seminole  war 
cry: 

"Y  o-ho-cheel" 

At  the  same  instant  dark  copper-colored  men  leaped  up 
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from  the  close  palmettos.  Thirty  of  them  appeared  from  all 
sides,  jumping  out  to  the  trail.  Naked  except  for  a  loincloth 
and  a  gaudy  round  turban  or  plumes  on  their  heads,  they 
were  painted  in  violent  designs  on  face  and  body.  Each  car- 
ried a  muzzleloader.  These  were  not  pointed  at  the  party  of 
whites,  but  held  ready  across  their  arms  or  in  their  hands. 

Will  heard  Gail  beside  him  give  a  gasp  and  from  the  other 
wagons  came  frightened  cries. 

One  Indian  stepped  out  before  the  wagon  ridden  by  Will 
and  Gail.  He  held  up  his  hand  to  indicate  that  they  should 
stop.  Obediently,  Will  pulled  on  his  reins,  stopping  the 
horses.  The  others,  in  back  of  him,  were  forced  to  do  the 
same,  Harper  calling  out  in  a  startled  voice,  "It's  come!" 

Ahead,  past  the  Indian  who  had  held  up  his  hand,  the 
guard  and  Fides  wheeled  their  horses.  At  the  rear  the  guard 
there  did  the  same,  but  both  guards  made  no  move  toward 
their  guns.  Fides  did.  As  he  reached  for  his  pistol  Will  cried, 
"Wait!"  But  it  was  too  late. 

Fides  took  aim  at  the  Indian  who  had  held  up  his  hand. 
He  shot  him  in  the  back.  The  force  of  the  ball  thucking  into 
him  made  the  Seminole  stumble  forward;  he  staggered,  half- 
turned,  then  fell  on  his  face,  twitched,  and  lay  still. 

Instantly  rifles  came  up  in  the  arms  of  the  Indians.  The  two 
guards  were  shot  half-a-dozen  times  each,  pitching  from  their 
horses,  which  ran  off.  Miraculously,  the  fusillade  directed  at 
Fides  missed  him.  But  it  made  him  panic.  His  eyes  bulging 
with  fear,  Fides  spurred  his  horse  about  and  started  on  a 
gallop  in  the  direction  of  St.  Augustine,  leaving  the  troupe 
behind,  deserting  it. 

He  did  not  get  far.  Indians  ahead,  aiming  at  him,  got  his 
horse  instead,  which  fell  heavily  on  its  forelegs,  then  all  the 
way,  down  on  its  side,  with  one  of  Fides'  legs  under  its  heavy 
body. 

The  Seminoles  were  on  him  almost  as  he  hit.  They  did  not 
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kill  him.  Will,  watching,  knew  they  would  save  him  for  later 
pleasures.  Fides  was  pulled  from  the  body  of  the  horse,  tied 
with  lengths  of  rawhide,  trussed  in  a  ball,  with  no  regard  for 
his  obviously  broken  leg.  In  this  fashion,  like  a  bound  animal, 
he  was  carried  back  to  the  lead  wagon  and  unceremoniously 
dumped  on  the  sand  beside  it. 

Fides*  terrified  eyes  stared  blankly  at  nothing,  so  great  was 
the  shock  of  this  happening  so  rapidly  and  savagely,  uncom- 
prehending that  his  action  had  brought  it  about  and  raised 
acutely  the  threat  to  the  entire  troupe. 

Will  stood  up  on  the  wagon  and  cried  so  that  the  troupe 
could  hear,  "Stay  on  your  wagons!  Don't  get  off!  Don't  do 
anything!" 

He  sat  down  abruptly  as  he  saw  a  rifle  raised.  Where  his 
head  had  been  an  instant  before  a  ball  whistled  through  the 
air. 

The  Seminoles  were  reloading  and  other  rifles  now  began 
to  come  up.  Then  they  were  lowered  as  a  small,  wiry  Indian 
called  a  sharp  order.  Will  recognized  Wildcat.  Even  under 
his  paint  the  scratches  on  his  face,  where  a  wildcat  had  raked 
it  with  its  claws,  could  be  seen.  As  the  Seminole  came  toward 
the  wagon  and  then  stopped,  recognizing  him,  Will  greeted, 
"Micco." 

Even  addressing  him  as  "Chief"  brought  no  softening  to  the 
hard,  slitted  black  eyes  of  the  Seminole,  who  told  him  coldly, 
"We  raised  no  rifle  to  you.  Not  until  he  shot  one  of  us." 
Wildcat  kicked  the  trussed  Fides  on  the  ground.  "We  wanted 
only  your  arms  and  food." 

"You  can  have  them,"  Will  told  him  instantly. 

"Now  we  want  more,"  Wildcat  growled. 

To  try  to  placate  him  Will  reminded,  "We  know  each 
other." 

"I  know  no  white  man,"  Wildcat  said.  "All  speak  with  a 
forked  tongue." 
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Will  didn't  argue  that.  He  knew  that  most  of  what  had 
been  said  to  the  Seminole  in  Florida  by  the  white  man  had 
been  spoken  in  the  manner  Wildcat  described.  Instead,  he 
said,  "Two  of  us  have  already  been  killed  for  one  of  you." 

"It  is  not  enough,"  said  the  Indian,  "when  it  was  started 
by  you."  Again  he  kicked  Fides. 

Will  suggested,  "You  do  not  want  to  do  this  thing." 

"We  want  to  do  it.  We  will  do  it." 

"Why  is  this?" 

Suddenly  Wildcat  acted  like  his  namesake,  spitting  in  a 
scream,  "Because  of  what  the  white  man  has  done  to  us!  Be- 
cause of  the  people  he  has  killed  and  those  he  has  abducted! 
Because  of  the  cattle  he  has  stolen  and  the  villages  he  has 
burned!  We  will  kill  you  all!"  He  looked  at  Gail  and  then 
amended,  "Or  almost  all." 

Wildcat  turned.  He  had  had  enough  of  talk.  He  issued 
orders.  Warriors  collected  the  guns  of  the  dead  guards  and 
of  Fides.  They  searched  the  wagons  for  others.  Finding  only 
a  few,  and  little  powder  and  lead,  made  them  furious.  What 
food  they  came  to  they  gulped  on  the  spot,  snatching  it  from 
each  other. 

Will  called  to  Wildcat,  using  his  Seminole  name.  "Cao- 
coochee." 

The  fierce  little  Indian  turned  back  to  him  and  Will  said, 
"We  have  something  else  for  you  and  your  warriors." 

"What  is  this?"  Wildcat  demanded  suspiciously. 

What  Fides  had  said  about  the  Seminoles  was  true.  In 
many  ways  they  were  children,  and  they  might  be  approached 
as  children  to  divert  them  from  another  course  they  had  set. 
What  Will  planned  to  do  in  case  of  attack  had  been  in  his 
mind  from  the  beginning.  Now  he  carried  it  out. 

"I  will  show  you,  Micco,"  he  told  Wildcat. 

The  Seminole  regarded  him  angrily,  holding  his  rifle  ready. 
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Will  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  Gail.  "Stand  up  with  me.  Move 
slowly.  Then  step  in  the  back  of  the  wagon  and  help  me." 

She  obeyed  without  a  word,  though  she  trembled.  When 
they  stood  on  the  bed  of  the  wagon  among  the  costume  trunks 
Will  indicated  one  and  asked  her  to  help  him  unstrap  it  and 
lift  the  lid  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  it  was  done,  Will 
reached  in  and  pulled  out  a  pair  of  black  Hamlet  tights.  Hold- 
ing them  high  so  that  Wildcat  and  all  the  Indians  could  see, 
he  cried,  "Look!" 

Wildcat  snatched  at  them.  He  regarded  them  with  delight. 
He  handed  his  rifle  to  one  of  his  warriors  to  hold  while  he 
drew  on  the  long  hose.  His  men,  standing  about  him  closely, 
crowding  the  trussed  Fides  on  the  ground  and  kicking  sand  in 
his  face,  uttered  cries  of  excited  admiration.  They  turned  to 
the  magic  trunk. 

From  it  Will  grabbed  the  glittering  crown  of  Richard  III 
and  handed  it  to  a  warrior,  who  stared  at  it,  uncomprehend- 
ing. Will  made  motions  to  his  head  and  the  Indian  placed 
it,  backward,  over  his  long,  black,  scraggly  hair.  Promptly 
Wildcat  snatched  it  from  him  and  put  it  on  his  own  head, 
then  began  to  prance  in  crown  and  tights. 

"Quick!"  Will  whispered  to  Gail.  "Get  the  other  trunks 
open,  the  property  trunks,  too.  Hand  out  everything!" 

The  Indians  gathered  on  both  sides  of  the  wagon  as  Will 
and  Gail  began  frantically  to  distribute  the  costumes  and 
stage  properties. 

From  the  next  wagon  Harper  called  out,  "What  are  you 
doing?" 

"Trying  to  save  our  skins!"  Will  replied.  "Trying  to  save 
us  from  being  scalped  and  mutilated  while  we're  still  alive. 
Trying  to  save  Gail  and  the  other  women  from—"  He  stopped, 
to  lift  one  of  the  trunks  and  heave  it  whole  into  the  arms 
of  two  warriors  who  reached  for  their  share. 

Middleton,  who  had  seen  what  was  happening,  waddled 
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up  to  the  wagon  to  stand  by  it  and  help  with  the  distribution. 
Soon  every  trunk  was  empty,  with  the  Seminoles  busily  don- 
ning the  costumes.  One  pranced  about  proudly  in  a  friar's 
robe.  Several  danced  in  togas  from  Julius  Caesar.  Juliet's 
gown  and  jeweled  cap  went  to  a  tall,  thin  warrior  who  looked 
so  ridiculous  in  them  that  Gail  gave  a  gulping,  nervous  laugh. 
Puck's  cap  was  set  high  on  the  head  of  another.  More  long 
hose,  which  seemed  to  be  favored  above  everything  else,  were 
pulled  on  brown  painted  legs. 

FalstafF s  jerkin  found  a  new  owner,  more  proud  than  any 
before.  The  fake  ermine  and  purple  royal  robes  of  kings 
were  worn  by  warriors  who  believed  that  jumping  about 
wildly  was  the  thing  that  befitted  them.  Several  warriors  tried 
to  find  the  right  way  into  women's  long  robes  and  though 
they  never  discovered  the  correct  manner  they  seemed  more 
than  satisfied  at  the  crazy  results  they  did  achieve. 

Wildcat  still  pranced  in  his  hose  and  crown  to  which, 
from  the  properties,  he  had  added  a  glittering  scepter;  this 
he  brandished  like  a  weapon,  with  absurd  imperiousness.  The 
Indians  seemed  to  be  forgetful  of  all  else  except  the  new 
clothes  and  fascinating  articles  they  had  found.  Most  had 
laid  down  their  rifles.  All  thought  of  massacre  and  rapine,  at 
least  temporarily,  had  left  their  minds.  Instead,  they  whooped 
and  shrieked  over  their  gaudy  possessions. 

Will  spoke  again  in  a  low  voice.  "Get  back  on  the  seat," 
he  directed  Gail.  He  dropped  to  the  ground,  joining  Middle- 
ton.  Indicating  the  trussed  Fides,  he  said,  "We'll  get  him  up 
on  the  wagon."  They  lifted  Fides  to  the  bed,  where  he  took  the 
place  of  the  trunks;  the  man's  chin  in  his  white  face  now 
quivered  with  abject  fright. 

The  Indians  did  not  seem  to  notice  any  of  this  activity. 

"Fast  now,"  said  Will  to  Middleton,  "get  back  to  Harper 
and  tell  him  to  follow  me,  and  get  word  along  the  line  to  the 
others  to  do  the  same." 
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Will  managed  to  start  the  horses  without  calling  to  them, 
merely  flicking  the  reins.  The  wagon  got  under  way  with 
barely  a  creak.  He  glanced  behind,  and  saw  that  the  others 
followed. 

The  Seminoles  saw  then,  too,  and  a  few  snatched  up  their 
rifles,  but  when  Wildcat  gave  no  order  and  no  others  followed 
suit,  they  took  again  to  their  prancing  and  whooping. 

Only  when  they  were  out  of  the  sight  of  the  Indians, 
around  a  bend  of  the  trail  through  the  cabbage  palms,  did 
Will  cluck  to  the  horses  and  urge  them  on  at  a  faster  pace, 
waving  an  arm  at  Harper  behind  to  do  the  same.  Gail  twisted 
about  to  look  at  the  trussed  Fides  and  then  reached  down  to 
try  to  undo  the  rawhide  knots,  but  between  their  tightness 
and  the  bouncing  of  the  wagon  she  could  not  succeed.  Will 
glanced  around  to  see  what  she  was  doing;  without  a  word 
he  put  one  hand  in  a  pocket,  drew  out  his  clasp  knife,  pulled 
its  blade  with  his  teeth,  and  handed  it  to  her. 

With  this  Gail  released  Fides,  cutting  him  free,  He  groaned 
with  the  pain  of  his  broken  leg.  Then,  seeing  her  expression, 
he  muttered  defensively,  "I  was  riding  to  St.  Augustine  to 
get  help." 

On  Gail's  face  it  was  plain  that  she  knew  this  was  a  poor 
excuse,  that  they  would  have  been  slaughtered  before  he 
could  return  with  help,  that  he  had  merely  tried  to  save  his 
own  skin  after  causing  men  to  die  and  endangering  them  all. 

Fides  pleaded,  "Gail . . ." 

She  turned  back  to  Will.  She  folded  his  knife  but  kept  it 
in  her  hands,  caressing  it,  as  she  said  softly,  "Will— what  you 
were  afraid  of— it  was  for  me." 

He  didn't  comment  on  that,  content  that  she  knew  it,  but 
said,  as  the  coquina  city  wall  and  gates  of  St.  Augustine  came 
into  view  ahead,  "We're  nearly  safe  now." 


This  story  is  founded  on  an  actual  incident 
that  occurred  just  about  as  it  is  here  related 
fictionally  with  no  real  names  used. 
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.DOTH  the  young  man  and  the  very  old  man  knew  precisely 
what  they  had  to  do.  The  shotgun  with  which  they  would  kill 
Sammy  Charley  lay  between  the  gnarled  legs  of  frail,  ancient 
Billy  Tiger  as  he  sat  on  the  bouncing  seat  of  the  jalopy.  It 
rested  on  the  brilliantly  colored  skirt  of  his  tunic.  The  ugly 
single  barrel  stuck  up  over  the  old  man's  thin  shoulder,  which 
it  jostled  as  the  car  negotiated  the  rough  sand  road  leading 
out  of  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp  to  the  Tamiami  Trail. 

Johnny  Tiger  drove  the  jalopy  carefully.  He  didn't  want  to 
shake  up  his  grandfather  too  much.  And  he  didn't  want  to 
get  there  too  soon,  being  reluctant  to  go  at  all.  The  youth's 
face  looked  young  even  for  a  nineteen-year-old.  His  copper 
skin  was  smooth,  with  little  trace  of  a  beard;  the  young  In- 
dian was  right  between  still  being  a  boy  and  becoming  a  man. 

Johnny  Tiger's  parents  had  been  drowned  in  the  1947 
hurricane,  when  water  covered  the  Florida  Everglades  and 
the  Big  Cypress  to  the  south  of  the  Glades  deeper  than  ever 
known  in  the  memory  of  a  living  Seminole.  Caught  in  the 
big  blow,  they  had  tied  their  thirteen-year-old  to  a  tree;  be- 
fore they  could  tie  themselves  they  were  blown  away,  flung 
against  other  trees,  and  knocked  insensible  into  the  rising 
water.  Their  bodies  were  never  found.  Two  days  later  Johnny 
Tiger,  unable  to  extricate  himself  from  his  bindings,  was  dis- 
covered by  searching  members  of  his  clan  who  came  by  in  a 
dugout. 

His  grandparents  took  him  into  the  new  chikee  they  built 
150 
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after  the  hurricane  swept  away  their  former  home.  It  was 
located  in  a  village  deep  in  the  Big  Cypress,  and  consisted 
of  a  thatched  roof  over  a  bare  board  platform  suspended  two 
feet  from  the  ground  on  cabbage  palm  trunks.  Valuables  were 
either  hung  from  the  palmetto  fan  rafters  of  the  thatch  ceil- 
ing or  stored  beneath  the  platform.  It  had  one  luxury,  a 
length  of  gray  canvas  that  could  be  tied  around  two  sides  of 
the  chikee  to  keep  winter  northwest  winds  from  eating  too 
far  into  the  bones  of  old  Billy  Tiger,  his  wife,  Kalokee,  and 
their  grandson,  Johnny  Tiger. 

The  boy  had  grown  until  he  was  as  tall  as  his  aged  grand- 
father, which  was  not  very  tall,  but  enough;  he  would  grow  a 
little  more  from  the  height  he  reached  at  nineteen.  There 
was  never  any  question  about  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  frogging  attracted  him,  but  mostly  he  hung 
around  the  range  riders  who  watched  the  Seminole  herd  of 
cattle.  Every  time  he  could  mount  a  horse  he  was  up  on  one. 
Finally,  six  months  ago,  he  was  taken  on  as  a  range  rider.  His 
grandparents  bought  a  ten-gallon  hat  for  him,  brand-new,  to 
go  with  his  outfit  of  dungarees  and  long-sleeved  white  man's 
shirt.  The  big  hat  made  his  face  look  small  beneath  its  broad 
brim. 

Johnny  Tiger  was  paid  a  man's  wages,  and  proudly  did  a 
man's  work,  but  no  one  accepted  him  for  being  a  man,  not 
yet,  because  he  looked  so  young.  Especially  did  Fire  Stick  fail  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  man.  Fire  Stick  was  the  most  beautiful 
maiden  in  the  village  and  the  one  all  the  young  men  wanted 
first.  No  other  girl  would  stand  a  chance  before  Fire  Stick 
made  her  choice. 

She  was  slim  and  her  hair  was  stark  black,  done  in  the 
Seminole  hood  effect  stiffened  by  a  piece  of  cardboard.  Her 
eyes  danced  like  pools  of  dark  Glades  water,  and  her  eyelashes 
shadowed  the  husked  coconut  of  her  cheeks  an  even  deeper 
hue.  Her  long  skirt,  made  of  hundreds  of  bits  of  bright  cloth 
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sewed  together  in  intricate  design,  reached  to  her  small,  bare 
brown  feet.  Above,  her  blossoming  body  was  covered  by  an 
exquisite,  filmy  blouse  in  all  the  blended  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow. Her  neck  was  completely  obscured  by  row  upon  row  of 
beads,  making  a  pillar  from  shoulders  nearly  to  chin.  Between 
blouse  and  skirt  appeared  an  inch  or  two  of  smooth  brown 
skin  all  around. 

Every  evening  most  of  the  young  men  of  the  village  gath- 
ered to  stand  before  the  chikee  of  Fire  Stick's  family.  They 
stood  there  silently  and  patiently.  It  was  up  to  her  to  choose 
one  of  them,  if  she  wished,  to  go  walking  through  the  pines 
or  between  the  great  cypresses,  or  to  pole  along  the  sloughs 
in  a  dugout,  or  to  travel  in  a  jalopy  to  one  of  the  white  man's 
movies  shown  outdoors  on  the  Trail.  Someday  Fire  Stick 
would  choose  one  of  the  young  men  with  whom  to  spend 
every  evening  as  his  wife. 

The  first  time  Johnny  Tiger  joined  the  young  men  waiting 
at  Fire  Sticks  chikee  there  were  snickers  from  everybody  in  the 
village.  Fire  Stick  did  not  laugh,  but  she  hardly  noticed  him 
when  she  came  out  to  make  her  choice  for  the  evening.  Her 
big  black  eyes  passed  over  him  briefly.  Certainly  they  did 
not  consider  him  seriously  as  a  suitor.  Though  she  was  no 
older  in  years  than  he,  in  experience  and  manner  she  was 
vastly  beyond  his  age. 

Fire  Stick  was  not  unkind  or  lofty.  It  was  merely  that  she 
had  far  more  impressive  suitors  than  Johnny  Tiger.  Night 
after  night  she  chose  one  of  them,  sometimes  the  same  one 
for  several  times  running,  but  never  Johnny  Tiger.  For  weeks 
he  stood  with  the  others  each  evening  he  could  be  there  from 
his  work  as  a  range  rider.  Every  time  he  watched  her  pass 
him  by  and  go  off  with  another. 

And  then  came  the  evening,  with  long  light  left,  when  she 
chose  him.  He  never  knew  why.  Perhaps  she  took  pity  on  him. 
Perhaps  she  wanted  to  know  what  he  had  to  say  to  her.  Pos- 
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sibly  she  was  put  out  with  her  other  suitors  and  wanted  to 
pique  them.  It  didn't  matter.  She  had  chosen  him  by  going 
to  his  side  and  standing  there,  indicating  that  he  was  to  be 
her  companion  for  the  evening.  The  other  young  men,  mur- 
muring in  surprise,  melted  away. 

Johnny  Tiger  was  so  astounded  that  he  didn't  know  what 
to  do  or  say.  He  hadn't  expected  her  ever  to  choose  him.  Soft 
Seminole  words  slipped  out  of  him  in  the  slurring  Indian 
manner  when  he  stuttered,  ''It  is  Johnny  Tiger  you  have 
chosen." 

Her  voice  caressed  his  spirit  when  she  replied,  "It  is  Johnny 
Tiger," 

He  quivered  at  the  proximity  of  her.  Her  garments  blazed 
at  him,  dazzling  him.  He  was  clad  only  in  his  range-riding 
clothes,  with  the  ten-gallon  hat  still  on  his  head.  He  stood 
there,  tongue-tied. 

Fire  Stick  inquired,  "What  shall  we  do?" 

"Do?"  he  repeated.  He  sounded  bewildered. 

Her  voice  laughed  only  a  little  when  she  asked,  "Is  it  not 
clear  I  am  to  be  with  Johnny  Tiger  for  the  evening?" 

His  heart  pounded  thumpingly  in  his  chest  when  he  ac- 
knowledged, "It  is  clear." 

"Does  not  Johnny  Tiger  wish  this  to  be?" 

Breathlessly  he  replied,  "He  wishes  it." 

"Then  what  is  it  we  shall  do?" 

His  thoughts  escaped  him  involuntarily.  "A  dugout— we 
could  pole—" 

"I  have  seen  the  sloughs  for  seven  nights  running." 

"The  white  man's  movies,"  he  suggested  hurriedly.  "I  have 
the  money." 

"It  is  what  I  would  like,"  she  agreed. 

Then  he  remembered.  "My  grandfather's  car— it  is  broken 
down." 
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She  made  a  slight  sound  that  might  have  been  disappoint- 
ment or  one  of  sympathy,  or  perhaps  both  combined. 

He  stood  there,  unable  to  substitute  anything  else. 

Finally  it  was  she  who  suggested,  "Let  us  walk  down  the 
road  a  little." 

Without  a  word,  as  though  released,  Johnny  Tiger  turned 
and  walked  out  of  the  village,  taking  the  sand  road  that  led 
many  miles  away  to  the  Tamiami  Trail.  Fire  Stick  walked 
behind  him;  there  was  room  on  the  road  for  them  to  go  side 
by  side,  but  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Indian  woman  to  walk 
behind  the  man;  they  were  companionably  together  just  the 
same. 

Now  Johnny  Tiger  walked  proudly,  almost  too  proudly. 
He  had  stood  long  before  the  chikee  of  Fire  Stick  and  at  last 
she  had  picked  him  out.  He  trembled.  He  tried  to  find  more 
to  say  to  her  and  could  bring  up  nothing.  In  his  mind's  eye 
he  could  see  her  close  behind  him,  her  undulating  step  mak- 
ing her  body  flow  along  the  trail,  her  bare  toes  kicking  out 
the  hem  of  her  long  skirt,  in  order  for  her  not  to  step  on  it, 
so  that  it  billowed  continually. 

Johnny  Tiger  was  in  agony  about  what  to  say  to  Fire  Stick. 
He  must  say  something.  If  he  didn't,  she  would  think  him  to 
be  a  fool.  Perhaps  she  already  thought  so.  He  couldn't  say 
what  was  in  his  heart,  for  he  didn't  know  how  to  say  it.  To 
tell  her  of  his  adoration  seemed  not  only  brash  but  im- 
possible. 

It  turned  out  that  he  did  not  have  to  think  of  anything  to 
say.  They  had  hardly  left  the  village  when  along  the  road 
chugged  a  car  that,  in  comparison,  made  most  Seminole 
jalopies  seem  like  new  vehicles.  What  make  it  was  could  no 
longer  be  discerned.  It  had  no  hood,  so  that  its  wheezing  en- 
gine was  bare  to  the  sight.  Both  front  fenders  were  missing, 
half  the  windshield  on  one  side  was  gone;  a  bad  job  had  been 
made  of  patching  the  top  with  an  old  piece  of  roofing  paper. 
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Things  hung  down  from  it;  wire  fastened  other  pieces  shakily 
together. 

In  it  sat  a  huge  Indian.  He  overlapped  the  front  seat  so  that 
quite  a  bit  of  him  slopped  over  the  side.  His  hands  were  like 
great  slabs  of  dark  meat  on  the  frail  wheel,  which  he  twisted 
from  side  to  side  as  though  he  would  break  it  off  any  instant. 
The  car  weaved  on  the  road  as  though  driven  by  a  drunken 
man,  which  it  was. 

It  came  to  a  stop,  steaming,  in  front  of  Johnny  Tiger  and 
Fire  Stick.  Sammy  Charley,  its  occupant,  sat  staring  at  them 
bleary-eyed. 

Johnny  Tiger  whispered  to  Fire  Stick,  "This  is  a  bad  In- 
dian." 

"It  is  so,"  agreed  Fire  Stick. 

Sammy  Charley  was  worse  than  bad.  He  lived  at  one  of 
the  Seminole  tourist  villages  on  the  Trail  where  it  cost  the 
curious  twenty-five  cents  to  get  in.  Sammy  Charley  was  one  of 
the  sights.  Donning  a  dirty  Seminole  tunic,  he  sat  on  the 
platform  of  a  run-down  chikee  and  allowed  his  picture  to  be 
taken  for  another  twenty-five  cents.  The  day's  work  done, 
he  took  off  the  tunic  and  headed  for  one  of  the  bars  along  the 
Trail.  It  was  strictly  against  the  law  to  sell  liquor  to  any 
Indian.  But  at  the  back  door  of  many  places  Sammy  Charley 
could  obtain  it. 

A  year  ago,  when  drunk,  he  had  killed  another  Indian, 
stabbing  him.  White  men  came  out  from  Miami  to  investi- 
gate. They  asked  the  Seminoles  if  they  wanted  anything  done 
about  Sammy  Charley.  The  Indians  shook  their  heads.  The 
white  men  went  away,  not  wanting  to  interfere  in  Seminole 
affairs,  a  thing  it  had  taken  them  long  to  learn. 

Sammy  Charley  had  not  gone  to  the  Green  Corn  Dance  that 
year  to  ask  for  punishment.  He  meant  to  go,  for  he  was 
strictly  bound  by  custom,  but  he  got  drunk  instead.  The  In- 
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dian  elders  took  up  his  case  even  without  his  being  present. 
The  patience  of  the  chiefs  was  great.  A  friend  of  Sammy 
Charley  testified  that  he  had  repented.  The  chiefs  decided 
that  if  this  was  so  perhaps  Sammy  Charley  could  become  a 
good  man  again.  They  sent  a  stern  warning  to  him  to  be  law- 
abiding. 

Now  the  big  drunken  Indian  showed  he  had  not  truly  re- 
pented. He  was  preparing  to  commit  a  second  crime.  He  lifted 
himself  from  his  battered  car,  which  sprang  into  the  air  after 
his  weight  left  it.  Deliberately,  walking  slowly  and  gravely,  he 
went  to  the  other  side  of  Johnny  Tiger  and  Fire  Stick,  so  that 
he  was  between  them  and  the  village.  Thickly,  he  said,  "The 
beautiful  girl  walks  with  the  puppy." 

Johnny  Tiger  knew  that  there  must  be  trouble.  He  was  not 
afraid  for  himself,  but  he  was  afraid  for  Fire  Stick.  He  took 
three  strides  and  placed  himself  between  her  and  Sammy 
Charley.  To  him  he  said,  "You  are  drunk." 

Sammy  Charley  ignored  him,  addressing  Fire  Stick.  "I  am 
glad  you  are  with  the  puppy,"  he  told  her,  "for  it  will  be 
easier  for  me  to  take  you  from  him  than  from  a  man." 

That  made  Johnny  Tiger  start  for  him.  He  didn't  reach 
all  the  way  to  him.  One  of  Sammy  Charley's  big  hands  came 
out  and  grabbed  him  by  the  front  of  the  shirt  and  thrust  him 
away  as  though  he  might  have  been  actually  a  puppy  barking 
at  the  heels  of  a  man. 

Johnny  Tiger  sat  down,  hard,  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 
Almost  instantly  he  was  on  his  feet  again.  He  cried,  "I'll  show 
you  who's  a—" 

The  rest  of  his  words  never  got  out  because  then  Sammy 
Charley  hit  him.  His  ten-gallon  flew  off  and  he  went  back 
and  down  again.  This  time  blood  spouted  from  his  nose.  He 
was  up  a  second  time.  He  flung  himself  at  the  other  man,  arms 
flaying. 
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The  last  thing  he  remembered  was  hearing  Fire  Stick 
screaming.  When  Sammy  Charley  hit  him  this  time  and  he 
went  down  he  stayed  down,  unconscious. 

Fire  Stick  fought  Sammy  Charley  with  her  fingernails  and 
her  feet  and  her  teeth  until  people  heard  her  screams  and 
ran  from  the  village  to  rescue  her.  Before  they  could  stop 
him,  Sammy  Charley  threw  himself  in  his  car  and  slewed  it 
around,  nearly  running  down  a  number  of  people,  and  high- 
balled it  to  the  Trail,  escaping. 

Johnny  Tiger,  when  he  came  to,  learned  what  Fire  Stick 
thought  of  him.  Though  he  had  tried  to  defend  her,  he  had 
not  succeeded.  This  he  could  see  in  her  black  eyes  when  she 
looked  at  him.  She  regarded  him  in  the  way  Sammy  Charley 
had  called  him,  a  puppy.  He  could  not  blame  her.  Before  she 
would  ever  choose  him  again  for  an  evening  he  would  have  to 
prove  himself  a  man. 

This  time  the  chiefs  did  not  wait  for  a  Green  Corn  Dance 
to  take  up  the  case  of  Sammy  Charley.  They  met  a  few  days 
later.  Billy  Tiger  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  council.  Its 
deliberations  did  not  last  long.  It  was  now  recognized  that 
Sammy  Charley  was  beyond  saving.  For  the  good  of  all  Semi- 
noles  he  must  be  executed  for  his  past  crime  of  murder  and 
that  of  attacking  Fire  Stick.  It  would  be  the  same  thing  the 
white  man  did,  except  that  the  white  man  did  it  with  elec- 
tricity. 

Johnny  Tiger  waited,  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor  of 
the  chikee  with  his  grandmother,  for  Billy  Tiger  to  return 
from  the  meeting.  Kalokee  was  silent,  as  though  she  knew 
well  in  advance  what  must  happen  now.  She  said  nothing 
when  her  old  husband  returned,  walking,  as  always,  feebly. 
In  will  Billy  Tiger  was  as  strong  as  ever,  but  in  body  he  was 
weak  and  lacking. 

He  pulled  himself  up  to  the  chikee  floor  and  sat  for  a  long 
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time  without  saying  anything.  Then  he  addressed  Johnny 
Tiger,  his  voice  quavering  with  age. 

"My  grandson,"  he  said,  "you  must  help  me." 

With  bated  breath  Johnny  Tiger  asked,  "You  are  to  do 
it?" 

"It  is  proper,"  replied  Billy  Tiger.  "I  am  the  oldest.  That 
is  our  way.  But  I  cannot  do  it  alone.  Will  you  help  me?" 

Johnny  Tiger  gulped.  "Yes,"  he  whispered.  He  remem- 
bered Sammy  Charley's  blows  and  his  calling  him  a  puppy. 
More  resolutely  he  said,  "Yes!" 

His  true  desire  lay  somewhere  between  his  two  replies 
using  the  same  word.  He  did  not  want  to  help  to  kill  any  per- 
son. Yet  he  yearned  to  prove  to  Fire  Stick  that  he  was  a  man. 
He  wondered  if  he  could. 

Billy  Tiger  directed  what  they  must  do.  The  next  day 
Johnny  Tiger  tinkered  with  the  family  jalopy  and  got  it  going 
again.  Then,  with  his  old  grandfather  sitting  beside  him,  they 
set  off  on  a  still  rougher  road  than  the  one  that  led  to  the 
Trail.  This  one  went  far  into  the  Big  Cypress,  where  the  trees 
were  as  large  around  as  a  locomotive  and  had  stood  for  as 
much  as  a  thousand  years. 

The  sand  trail  at  times  was  corduroy,  underlaid  with  slim 
logs,  the  sand  above  taking  their  shape.  At  other  times  it  con- 
sisted mostly  of  holes  and  depressions.  Once  the  axle  struck 
a  tree  stump  and  Johnny  Tiger  had  to  pry  it  loose  with  a  pole 
cut  from  a  pine. 

At  last  they  reached  their  destination,  a  village  smaller  than 
their  own,  set  deep  within  a  hammock  growth  of  tangled 
vines  and  giant  leaves.  The  people  here  seemed  to  know  or 
divine  the  reason  for  their  coming,  for  they  told  them,  "Waca- 
hoota  is  here." 

Johnny  Tiger  headed  the  jalopy  for  the  chikee  they  pointed 
out.  He  stopped  it  nearby  and  got  out  and  went  around  to 
help  his  grandfather  leave  the  car. 
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On  the  floor  of  the  chikee  sat  a  dark-visaged  man.  He  wore 
nothing  of  the  white  man's  garb,  but  was  clad  in  a  full  tunic. 
Around  his  head  was  bound  a  bright  turban.  About  his  neck 
were  hung  two  crescent-shaped  silver  gorgets,  one  below  the 
other.  Wacahoota  was  the  Seminole  medicine  man,  the  spirit- 
ual adviser,  the  minister  of  the  tribe. 

He  did  not  need  to  ask  why  they  consulted  him.  Communi- 
cation through  the  Big  Cypress,  as  it  had  been  during  the  long 
years  of  the  Seminole  War  with  the  white  man  which  had 
never  been  formally  settled,  was  swift.  He  said  at  once  to 
Billy  Tiger,  ''Afterward,  you  will  need  something  to  keep  you 
from  going  crazy,  is  this  not  so?" 

"It  is  so,"  answered  Billy  Tiger. 

"That  is  why  you  have  come  here." 

"It  is  why,"  cackled  Billy  Tiger. 

Wacahoota  began  to  think. 

Johnny  Tiger  helped  his  grandfather  up  to  the  chikee  floor 
of  the  medicine  man.  Then  he  hopped  up  beside  him.  They 
sat  there,  waiting. 

Finally  Wacahoota  announced,  "I  have  the  thing."  He 
twisted  and  rummaged  in  a  deerskin  package.  He  felt  of 
things  inside.  He  took  out  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco.  It 
was  no  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  palm  of  a  hand  thinly. 
He  gave  it  to  Billy  Tiger,  saying,  "When  it  is  done,  smoke 
this  and  you  will  not  go  crazy." 

Billy  Tiger's  old  face  crinkled  and  he  asked,  "The  boy?" 

"I  do  not  know  about  the  boy,"  Wacahoota  replied. 

Billy  Tiger  made  as  if  to  say  something  more.  But  the 
medicine  man's  face  was  set,  indicating  that  there  was  no 
more  to  say.  Wacahoota  had  medicine  for  the  man  who  would 
fire  the  shot  to  carry  out  the  execution,  but  he  had  nothing 
for  his  helper.  It  was  unknown  what  would  aid  a  helper,  for 
such  a  problem  had  never  before  arisen. 
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On  the  way  back,  as  he  drove,  Johnny  Tiger  asked,  "Will 
I  go  crazy,  Grandfather?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  Billy  Tiger  answered.  "Perhaps  I  can  do 
it  alone." 

Johnny  Tiger  pointed  out  gently,  "You  cannot  hold  the 
gun  alone." 

Billy  Tiger  nodded  unhappily. 

The  next  morning  Johnny  Tiger,  while  his  grandfather 
watched,  loaded  the  old  single-barrel  shotgun.  The  shell  went 
in  smoothly.  He  closed  the  breech  and  was  sure  the  safety 
was  on.  He  put  the  gun  in  the  car. 

They  could  not  leave  that  morning  because  Kalokee  was 
working  on  the  tunic  Johnny  Tiger  would  wear.  They  must 
go  properly  dressed  as  Seminoles.  The  tunic  had  belonged 
to  Johnny  Tiger's  father  and  was  a  little  too  long  for  him.  It 
should  reach  to  just  below  the  knees,  and  Kalokee  now  made 
it  that  length  on  her  hand-operated  sewing  machine. 

That  noon  Johnny  Tiger  could  eat  little  from  the  pot  of 
deer  stew  cooked  over  a  star  fire.  He  tried  to  swallow  some 
cold  sofkee,  but  even  the  thin  gruel  of  grits,  carried  to  his 
mouth  with  a  large  wooden  spoon,  choked  him.  Billy  Tiger 
ate  very  little,  too.  Other  people  did  not  approach  or  speak 
to  them.  Fire  Stick  was  not  in  evidence,  but  kept  to  her 
family's  chikee. 

They  donned  the  tunics.  The  brightly  striped  garments, 
almost  garish  in  appearance,  did  not  seem  proper  for  execu- 
tioners. Nor  did  the  red  sash  that  went  about  Billy  Tiger's 
waist  and  the  bright  scarf  he  tied  about  his  head.  Johnny 
Tiger  left  his  ten-gallon  behind.  They  set  off. 

Johnny  Tiger's  heart  was  beating  fast.  It  seemed  large  in 
his  chest,  a  great  live  thing  within  him  thumping  to  get  out. 
His  palms  were  moist  on  the  wheel  of  the  jalopy.  He  did  not 
push  it.  They  reached  the  Trail  all  too  soon,  where  they 
turned  and  started  for  the  tourist  village. 
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There  was  one  thing  Johnny  Tiger  wanted  to  know.  He 
asked,  ''Will  he  come  out  to  you?" 

Billy  Tiger  nodded  his  old  head.  "He  will  come.  He  is  a 
Seminole." 

Johnny  Tiger  knew  why  this  was  so.  A  Seminole  is  trained 
from  birth  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  elders,  to  follow  the 
course  of  tribal  law  as  laid  down  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
clan.  He  might  commit  crimes,  but  when  the  chiefs  decreed 
punishment  he  would  accept  the  dictum  without  hesitation, 
no  matter  what  it  was.  So  ingrained  is  this  in  every  Seminole 
that  it  would  have  been  virtually  impossible  for  even  so  de- 
praved a  one  as  Sammy  Charley  to  refuse. 

Johnny  Tiger  almost  wished  that  this  was  not  so.  He  asked 
another  question.  "What  will  the  white  law  say?" 

"It  will  come  to  find  out  what  happened,"  answered  Billy 
Tiger  in  his  quavering  old  voice,  "and  then  leave  us  in  peace 
as  it  has  learned  to  do." 

Johnny  Tiger  knew  that  this  was  so,  too. 

When  he  came  within  sight  of  the  tourist  village  where 
Sammy  Charley  lived  he  drove  the  jalopy  reluctantly.  He  was 
glad  to  see  no  cars  standing  out  front,  which  meant  that  no 
white  people  would  be  about  while  it  was  done.  He  drove 
the  car  around  to  the  back  of  the  peeled  sapling  fence  that 
surrounded  the  small  place.  Here  there  was  an  entrance,  and 
about  thirty  feet  from  it  he  stopped. 

He  waited  for  his  old  grandfather  to  direct  the  affair. 

"I  will  get  out  now,"  Billy  Tiger  announced. 

Johnny  Tiger  got  out  of  the  car  on  his  side  and  went 
around.  He  lifted  the  loaded  shotgun  from  between  his 
grandfather's  legs  and  rested  it  against  the  side  of  the  car. 
Then  he  opened  the  door  and  helped  out  Billy  Tiger. 

The  old  man's  face  was  more  lined  than  ever.  His  thin 
lips  were  pressed  together.  "Take  off  the  safety  of  the  gun," 
he  instructed.  Johnny  Tiger  followed  the  order.  Meanwhile, 
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his  grandfather  leaned,  as  though  exhausted,  against  the  side 
of  the  jalopy.  Johnny  Tiger  put  the  shotgun  in  his  gnarled 
hands,  the  stock  resting  on  the  ground.  The  old  man  was 
ready.  "Now,"  he  said,  "tell  him  to  come  to  me." 

Johnny  Tiger  faced  the  sapling  stockade  of  the  rear  of  the 
tourist  village.  At  first  he  quailed.  It  was  certain  that  their 
arrival  had  been  seen  and  Sammy  Charley  told.  Yet  the  big 
man  had  not  come  out  to  make  a  dash  for  his  broken-down 
car  that  stood  at  one  side  to  try  to  get  away.  Johnny  Tiger 
knew  he  would  not  do  that. 

He  walked  to  the  narrow  doorway  in  the  stockade.  He 
entered  the  village.  It  was  an  unclean  place,  an  unnatural 
one.  The  chikees  were  unkempt.  The  sand  ground  was  not 
swept  but  littered  with  candy  wrappers  and  empty  film  boxes. 

People  noticed  him.  Their  eyes  went  to  him  and  they  knew 
who  he  was  and  why  he  was  there.  A  man  went  quickly  to 
the  front  gate  and  pulled  it  shut.  It  would  be  better  not  to 
admit  anyone  who  might  come  along. 

Johnny  Tiger's  questing  eyes  sought  and  found  the  chikee 
of  Sammy  Charley.  The  tremendous  man  sat  on  the  elevated 
floor.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot.  He  lifted  a  bottle  to  his  lips 
and  drank,  greedily.  Today,  even  on  exhibition,  he  was  clad 
only  in  dungarees  and  white  man's  shirt. 

Johnny  Tiger  did  not  go  closer,  but  said  from  where  he 
stood,  "It  is  time." 

"What!"  roared  Sammy  Charley.  "They  send  a  puppy  for 
me?" 

"They  sent  a  man,"  replied  Johnny  Tiger. 

"You?"  the  big  Indian  scorned  from  wet  lips. 

Johnny  Tiger  did  not  make  an  issue  of  this.  Besides,  he 
was  not  yet  a  man.  Not  until  after  this  thing  was  done,  if 
he  could  do  his  part  of  it.  "My  grandfather,"  he  answered. 
He  indicated  the  rear  entrance.  "He  is  waiting  for  you  there." 

Sammy  Charley's  expression  sobered.  He  glanced  around 
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at  the  doorway.  Then  he  took  another  pull  from  his  bottle. 

Johnny  Tiger  left  him  and  went  to  the  doorway  himself. 
On  the  way  he  noticed  that  now  no  one  else  was  to  be  seen. 
The  place  might  have  been  deserted. 

The  thing  he  remembered  and  feared  as  much  as  anything 
was  the  thought  of  his  going  crazy  after  it  was  done.  Unless 
you  had  something  from  the  medicine  man  to  prevent  it  you 
went  crazy  after  you  killed  or  helped  to  kill  any  other  man,  ex- 
cept in  war.  And  Johnny  Tiger  did  not  have  any  medicine  to 
stop  it.  Besides  trembling  over  not  being  able  to  do  his  part 
in  the  first  place  there  was  this  other,  even  more  terrible 
thing  to  think  about. 

He  went  to  Billy  Tiger,  who  still  leaned  against  the  side 
of  the  car  holding  the  shotgun.  They  waited,  and  the  per- 
spiration, which  had  broken  out  on  the  face  of  Johnny  Tiger, 
ran  down  his  neck  into  his  bright  tunic.  Beyond  the  turmoil 
possessing  his  brain  he  could  hear  the  cars  whizzing  by  on  the 
Trail. 

He  was  jolted  when  a  figure  appeared  in  the  narrow  door- 
way. At  first  he  didn't  recognize  him.  Sammy  Charley  had 
put  on  his  soiled  tunic.  He  was  dressed  as  a  Seminole,  too,  for 
a  Seminole  rite.  He  swayed  on  his  feet.  There  was  a  bottle  in 
his  hand.  He  began  to  come  forward. 

Johnny  Tiger  lifted  the  shotgun  for  his  grandfather.  He 
held  up  the  heavy  gun  while  his  grandfather  placed  the 
stock  against  his  shoulder  and  his  finger  went  around  the 
trigger.  It  was  pointed  at  Sammy  Charley  as  he  came  slowly 
toward  it. 

In  his  mind  Johnny  Tiger  screamed,  Go  back!  Run!  Do 
not  be  a  Seminole!  Do  not  obey!  Forget  your  teaching!  Run! 

Sammy  Charley  did  none  of  these  things.  As  though  im- 
pelled, called  to  it,  drawn  with  utter  fascination,  he  kept 
on  coming  toward  the  muzzle  of  the  shotgun.  There  was  a 
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slight  smile  on  his  full,  loose  lips  as  he  kept  on  coming  to 
drive  Johnny  Tiger  crazy  so  that  he  could  never  be  a  man. 

The  shotgun  wavered.  Then  it  came  up  as  Johnny  Tiger 
held  it  steadily  for  his  old  grandfather.  A  slight  whispering 
grunt  came  from  Billy  Tiger.  His  finger  squeezed.  There 
was  a  blast. 

The  recoil  flung  back  Billy  Tiger's  frail  little  body.  Johnny 
Tiger  grabbed  him.  The  shotgun  dropped  to  the  ground.  He 
held  his  grandfather  for  a  moment.  Then  he  helped  him  onto 
the  seat  of  the  car,  where  he  sat  like  a  thin  sack  of  grain. 

Johnny  Tiger  tried  not  to  look  when  he  retrieved  the  shot- 
gun. He  went  and  picked  it  up,  but  when  he  stood  straight 
again  his  eyes  were  drawn  to  what  they  had  done.  He  was 
shocked  to  see  how  far  back  the  charge  had  knocked  Sammy 
Charley.  He  lay  at  least  ten  feet  from  where  he  stood  when 
shot,  flat  on  his  back.  A  great  hole  had  been  torn  in  his  chest 
from  which  blood  welled  like  an  eager  red  spring. 

Blindly,  Johnny  Tiger  pushed  the  gun  into  his  grand- 
father's hands.  Then  he  went  around  to  the  other  side  of  the 
car.  There  he  was  sick. 

The  retching  stopped.  He  gulped  for  air.  He  took  some 
long  breaths.  He  got  in  the  car  and  started  it. 

On  the  way  back  he  wondered  when  he  would  go  crazy.  He 
felt  a  little  crazy  already.  He  pushed  the  jalopy  as  fast  as  it 
would  go. 

Kalokee  was  sitting  in  the  chikee  working  at  her  sewing 
machine  when  they  drew  up  and  got  out  of  the  car  and  joined 
her  on  the  platform.  She  stopped  only  to  give  them  a  long 
look,  searching  with  her  eyes  for  their  manners  to  tell  what 
had  been  done.  Satisfied,  she  went  back  to  her  sewing. 

Miserable,  Johnny  Tiger  sat  while  his  grandfather  took 
out  his  battered  pipe  and  filled  it  with  the  medicine  tobacco 
furnished  by  Wacahoota.  With  a  shaking  hand  the  old  man 
lighted  his  pipe.  He  took  a  few  puffs.  Johnny  Tiger  watched 
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enviously,  wishing  he  had  something  like  this  to  save  himself. 

His  grandfather  nudged  him.  He  was  offering  the  pipe  to 
him,  suggesting  that  he  smoke  of  the  medicine  tobacco,  too. 
A  faint  twinkle  was  in  Billy  Tiger's  old  eyes  when  his  grand- 
son looked  into  them,  as  if  they  said  that  the  tobacco  should 
work  on  one  as  well  as  another. 

Gladly,  hoping  that  it  was  so,  Johnny  Tiger  took  the  pipe. 
He  drew  deeply  on  it,  filling  his  mouth  with  the  smoke  and 
then  letting  it  out.  He  handed  it  back  to  his  grandfather, 
who  smoked  again.  They  passed  it  back  and  forth. 

During  this  exchange  Johnny  Tiger  was  surprised  to  see 
that  many  of  the  people  of  the  village  had  come  to  stand  close 
to  their  chikee  and  watch  them.  The  people  could  read  what 
had  happened.  Among  them  stood  Fire  Stick.  She  stood  close, 
as  if  to  see  Johnny  Tiger  clearly.  And  in  her  eyes,  he  saw, 
she  regarded  him  no  longer  as  a  boy,  but  as  a  man.  He  stared 
back  at  her  steadily,  with  full  dignity. 

His  grandfather  nudged  him  again.  "Do  you  feel  crazy?" 
he  asked. 

"No,"  answered  Johnny  Tiger.  "I  do  not  feel  crazy.  I 
would  not  want  to  do  this  thing  again,  but  the  medicine 
tobacco  has  worked."  He  looked  long  into  the  black  depths 
of  Fire  Stick's  eyes.  Suddenly  he  felt  a  lot  better  than  simply 
not  being  crazy. 
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JL  HE  Grangers  sat  on  one  of  the  blue  wooden  benches  that 
surrounded  the  walls  of  Palm  Haven's  two-story  green  stucco 
Civic  Center.  The  sturdy  benches,  with  good  straight  backs, 
were  set  to  face  the  shuffleboard  courts.  The  courts  were  the 
main  place  of  activity  of  the  retirement  town,  which  adver- 
tised that  pension  dollars  could  be  stretched  farther  here 
than  any  other  place. 

The  Grangers  waited  patiently  for  a  court  to  be  vacated, 
holding  their  long,  aluminum  shuffleboard  cues  in  their  right 
hands,  with  one  end  resting  on  the  sand  ground  and  the  other 
pronged  end  sticking  up  into  the  air.  Fred  sat  back  on  the 
wooden  bench,  his  medium-tall  spare  frame  lost  in  his  brown 
baggy  suit  that  hung  on  him  loosely,  as  though  he  had  shrunk 
away  from  it.  His  left  shoulder  dropped  considerably  lower 
than  his  right,  as  though  for  years  he  had  carried  something 
heavy  on  it.  His  faded  gray  eyes  stared  out,  through  his  steel- 
rimmed  bifocals,  from  his  lined  old  face.  He  was  seventy-four. 

Nellie  was  two  years  younger.  She  sat  up  on  the  edge  of  the 
bench.  That  was  the  only  way  her  feet  could  reach  the  ground. 
A  snip  of  a  dried-up  little  old  lady,  she  was  a  whole  foot 
shorter  than  her  husband.  She  didn't  weigh  one  hundred 
pounds.  Her  small  hands  were  lead-like.  She,  too,  wore  metal- 
rimmed  glasses.  Her  white  hair  was  neatly  combed.  Her 
rather  shapeless  blue  print  dress  fitted  over  her  narrow  chest 
as  flatly  as  that  of  a  man. 

The  sounds  of  Palm  Haven  in  the  soft  Florida  evening 
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reached  them  as  they  sat  there.  Under  the  bright  night  lights 
the  shufflers  sent  their  disks  down  the  courts  to  make  sharp 
clicks  as  they  hit  others;  people  cried  out,  sometimes  quaver- 
ingly.  From  the  open  card  shelter,  in  back  of  the  Civic  Center 
building,  came  the  voices  of  the  card,  checkers,  and  dominoes 
players.  From  the  rear  of  the  card  shelter  came  the  ring  of 
horseshoes  hitting  metal  stakes.  A  breeze  ruffled  the  fronds 
of  the  coconut  palms  that  hung  over  the  shuffleboard  courts, 
making  a  slight  rasping  noise  that  sounded  like  rain.  The 
coconuts  were  always  carefully  cut  from  these  trees  so  that 
they  would  not  fall  on  old  heads. 

Everyone  in  sight  was  elderly.  Here  it  seemed  that  only  the 
ancient  populated  the  earth.  Some  moved  spryly,  while  others 
moved  cautiously  or  actually  hobbled.  There  were  stiff  joints, 
and  those  that  were  partially  paralyzed.  Dark  veins  ridged 
withered  hands.  Yellow  tinged  white  hair,  while  some  was 
tinted  blue  to  conceal  this.  Quite  a  few  hearing  aids  were  in 
evidence.  The  clothes  of  most,  like  young  children,  did  not 
fit  very  well  on  lean  bodies. 

Looking  up,  the  Grangers  saw  a  couple  standing  in  front  of 
them.  The  man  appeared  to  be  about  their  own  age,  and  he 
was  stocky,  with  hair  entirely  white.  His  face  was  quite  florid 
from  small  blood  vessels  in  his  cheeks  having  ruptured  and  it 
was  weather-beaten,  too,  as  though  he  had  spent  a  good  deal 
of  his  life  outdoors.  He  didn't  wear  glasses. 

The  woman  with  him  wasn't  exactly  stocky,  but  she  wasn't 
dried  up  like  Nellie;  she  had  kept  her  flesh.  Her  dark  hair  was 
merely  streaked  with  white,  so  that  she  looked  a  good  deal 
younger  than  the  man  she  was  with,  though  it  could  be  seen 
that  she  had  wrinkles  to  belie  this.  She  had  snapping  black 
eyes  and  she  wore  dark  horn-rimmed  glasses.  She  addressed 
the  Grangers  by  saying,  ''Howdy." 

"Howdy,"  Fred  mumbled  as  he  moved  to  one  end  of  the 
bench.  His  dentures  clicked  slightly. 
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"Howdy,"  said  Nellie,  as  she  moved  over  against  him. 

"Mind  if  we  use  the  bench  with  you?"  the  man  asked. 
"While  we're  waiting  for  a  court." 

"Set  down,"  Nellie  invited.  "We  shouldn't  been  using  up 
so  much  room."  Her  voice  was  high  and  reedy. 

"Never  noticed  it,"  Fred  apologized;  he  sounded  ashamed. 

The  woman  sat  next  to  Nellie,  the  man  on  the  other  side  of 
her,  so  that  the  women  were  between  the  men.  Both  the  new- 
comers carried  shuffleboard  cues. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  while  all  four  watched  the 
games  being  played  in  front  of  them.  Then  the  stocky  man 
leaned  forward  so  that  he  could  address  Fred  across  the  ladies. 
He  asked,  "Care  to  play  doubles?" 

"We're  a  good  mind  to,"  said  Fred. 

"Might  be  nice,"  said  Nellie. 

"Just  the  ticket,"  said  the  other  woman.  She  had  a  rather 
deep  voice. 

"Somebody'll  be  through  in  a  minute,"  the  man  said.  He 
leaned  forward  again  and  announced,  "Our  name's  Nelson." 

"We're  Grangers,"  said  Nellie. 

"Don't  know,"  said  the  man,  "if  you're  of  a  mind  to  follow 
the  idea  of  the  Palm  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce  booklet 
about  calling  folks  by  their  first  names  right  off,  but  mine's 
Tom." 

"I'm  Fred." 

"Mine's  Cora,"  said  Mrs.  Nelson. 

"I'm  Nellie." 

"Pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  the  Grangers  both 
said. 

"Glad  to  know  you,"  said  the  Nelsons. 

They  shook  hands  all  around,  getting  mixed  up  and  fum- 
bling because  they  had  to  reach  past  each  other  along  the 
bench.  Shyly  they  mumbled  the  first  names  of  the  others. 

There  was  a  pause.  Good  feeling  at  their  meeting  flowed 
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along  the  bench.  Cora  cleared  her  throat  and  stated,  "We  seen 
you  play." 

"You're  a  lot  better'n  us,"  said  Tom. 

"Don't  know  about  that,"  Fred  disclaimed.  "Don't  recall 
seeing  you  at  it,  but  we  ain't  prize  winners.  Don't  have  the 
nerve  to  go  in  the  tournaments.  We  don't  even  have  our  own 
personal  cues,  just  using  the  ones  provided." 

"Same  with  us,"  said  Cora.  "And  we  really  ain't  expert." 

"Go  on,"  Nellie  chided.  "I'll  bet  you're  good  enough." 

Tom  asked,  "How  we  going  to  play,  husbands  and  wives 
or  change  off?" 

"How  about  husbands  and  wives?"  suggested  Fred. 

"Let's  do  it  that  way,  then,"  agreed  Cora. 

"I'd  just  as  soon  have  a  change,"  said  Nellie. 

"Say,"  said  Tom,  "I  think  your  wife  likes  me." 

"Let's  change  off,  then,"  Fred  said  rather  sharply,  "seeing  as 
how  my  wife  wants  a  change." 

Tom  laughed.  His  laugh  stopped  abruptly  as  he  let  wind, 
quite  definitely  and  without  question. 

The  sharp  little  noise  was  startling.  Tom  looked  greatly 
embarrassed;  his  mouth  opened  slightly  as  if  he  wanted  to 
say  something,  then  closed  as  though  no  comment,  not  even 
apology,  could  cover  the  situation. 

The  Grangers  pretended  to  take  no  notice;  they  knew  that 
elderly  people  suffered  from  flatulence  and  could  not  help 
these  occasional  involuntary  manifestations. 

Fred  saved  the  awkward  moment.  "Say,"  he  said,  "there's 
a  court  empty." 

After  the  team  of  Fred  and  Cora  won  two  out  of  three  games 
they  all  decided  they  had  played  enough.  As  they  put  away 
their  cues  Tom  said,  "Well,  Nellie,  we  give  them  some  com- 
petition, anyway." 

"We  all  play  good  together,"  said  Nellie. 
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"Real  good,"  Fred  agreed. 

"Best  I  ever  seen,"  said  Cora. 

"It's  pretty  near  nine  o'clock,"  said  Tom,  "but  maybe  not 
too  late  for  a  root  beer  if  you  folks  drink  the  same." 

Fred  and  Nellie  glanced  at  each  other.  "We'll  go  Dutch," 
Fred  proposed. 

"No,  we  asked  you." 

"It'd  be  better,"  said  Fred,  "to  make  it  Dutch.  Then  we're 
started  off  right." 

They  made  their  way  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Civic 
Center  grounds.  Here,  at  the  curb,  as  at  all  corners  of  down- 
town Palm  Haven,  a  small  wooden  ramp,  set  into  the  sidewalk, 
led  down  to  the  street  level.  This  was  for  the  benefit  of  ar- 
thritic or  otherwise  stiffened  legs,  down  which  their  owners 
could  skitter,  or  up  which  they  could  make  their  way,  with- 
out danger  of  falling  or  tripping. 

Carefully  the  Grangers  and  the  Nelsons  waited  for  the 
green  light  and  then  negotiated  the  street.  The  two  old  men 
walked  together,  shuffling  a  little.  As  though  searching  for 
subjects  to  discuss  and  keep  the  conversation  going,  Fred  in- 
quired, "What  do  you  think  of  the  atom  bomb?" 

"And  that  H  thing?"  asked  Tom.  "I  can't  get  excited  about 
them." 

"Me  either." 

"We  got  a  bigger  bomb  hanging  over  us." 

"Ours  is  sure  to  go  off,  probably  a  lot  sooner  than  them." 

They  chuckled  at  the  certain  prospect. 

They  came  to  a  drugstore.  The  ladies  stopped  at  the  first 
window.  The  men  went  on  and  slowed  to  a  stop  at  the  second 
window,  which  was  filled  with  trusses  and  supporter  belts, 
the  latter  both  for  stomach  and  scrotum.  Fred  and  Tom 
examined  these  with  some  interest.  Fred  observed,  "Never 
had  any  need  for  either  of  them  things." 

"Might  as  well  tell  you,"  Tom  revealed,  "I  wear  a  truss. 
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Just  like  that  one  there."  He  pointed  to  one  in  the  window. 
"Had  my  hernia  for  a  good  long  time  now."  He  spoke  of  it  as 
though  affectionately  and  proudly.  "Doctors  said  I  should 
have  it  operated  on  account  it  may  strangulate  someday,  but 
I  never  got  around  to  it,  and  I  don't  see  wasting  time  and 
expense  on  it  now.  Not  at  seventy-three.  That's  my  age, 
seventy-three.  Cora  is  seventy-one." 

"Don't  the  hernia  trouble  you?" 

"Not  so  much.  Most  of  the  time  I  forget  I  got  it.  I  can't 
do  any  lifting,  anyway,  not  anything  heavy." 

As  the  women  moved  again  and  they  walked  on,  Fred  in- 
quired, "Got  anything  else  the  matter?" 

"Not  a  thing,  except  maybe  you  noticed  what  I  done  back 
there  on  the  bench  while  we  was  setting.  Sometimes  I  let 
go  like  that  and  can't  stop  it.  It  mortifies  me.  Cora  thinks  I  do 
it  on  purpose,  but  I  don't.  Nothing  else  wrong  with  me  ex- 
cept once  in  a  while  I  get  down  in  the  dumps." 

"Who  don't?" 

"How  about  you?  Got  anything  ailing  you?" 

"Not  so  much,  except  for  a  dizzy  spell  off  and  on,  and  I  had 
it  a  lot  less  since  I  moved  to  Florida.  Other  than  that  I'm  hale 
and  hearty,  except  I  got  to  get  up  a  couple  of  times  nights  for 
the  bathroom." 

"Who  don't?" 

The  two  old  couples  continued  on  until  they  arrived  at 
the  root-beer  place,  which  was  painted  a  bright  orange.  Inside, 
the  counter  was  painted  orange.  On  the  counter  a  huge  barrel 
was  painted  the  same  color,  as  were  the  wooden  chairs  lined 
up  against  the  wall.  There  were  two  round  orange  tables  and 
the  Grangers  and  Nelsons  took  one  of  these.  They  were  the 
only  ones  in  the  place. 

They  ordered,  and  four  glass  mugs  with  glass  handles, 
filled  with  foamy,  cool  root  beer,  were  placed  before  them. 
There  was  a  slight  bead  on  each.  They  cost  five  cents  each  and 
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Fred  and  Tom  paid  the  proprietor  ten  cents  apiece.  They 
drank,  the  men  with  gusto,  the  women  more  delicately. 

"Where  you  folks  from?"  asked  Nellie. 

"New  Rochelle,  New  York,"  replied  Cora.  "That's  where 
we're  from." 

"How  about  you?"  inquired  Tom. 

"Us?"  asked  Fred.  "Why,  we're  from  Des  Moines." 

"That's  in  Iowa,  ain't  it?"  asked  Cora. 

"No  place  else,"  Nellie  replied. 

Tom  put  his  glass  down  and  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  back 
of  his  hand.  "I  guess  we're  going  to  tell  about  each  other,  so 
let's  hear  about  you." 

"You  first,"  Fred  proposed. 

The  Nelsons  looked  at  each  other.  "Well,"  said  Cora, 
"there  ain't  much  to  tell,  really." 

"Not  until  you  get  started,"  said  her  husband. 

"Suppose  you  start,  then,"  she  instructed  briskly. 

Tom  took  a  breath  and  began,  "Both  of  us  was  born  in 
New  Rochelle,  I  can't  say  we  had  much  schooling,  nothing 
like  college  or  anything  like  that;  I  didn't  get  to  high  school 
but  Cora  did  for  one  year."  Tom  seemed  proud  of  this  scho- 
lastic achievement  of  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  for  he  beamed 
at  Cora,  and  she  smiled  back. 

Nellie  wanted  to  know,  "Ain't  New  Rochelle  near  New 
York  City?" 

"Eighteen  miles  of  it,"  said  Cora.  "Up  in  Westchester 
County;  that's  a  swank  place  account  of  so  many  big  New 
York  businessmen  living  there." 

"Forty-five  minutes  from  Broadway,"  Tom  recounted, 
"that's  the  way  George  M.  Cohan  made  it  famous— I  guess  he 
wasn't  before  your  time  like  he  wasn't  before  ours— except  it's 
less  than  forty-five  minutes  now  with  faster  trains." 

"Then  you  must  of  been  to  New  York  City  a  lot,"  said 
Fred. 
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Tom  laughed.  ''Every  day  for  near  forty  years." 

"We  never  been  to  New  York  City,"  said  Nellie.  "You 
worked  there?" 

"Well,  in  a  manner  of  speaking."  Tom  laughed.  "At  least 
it  was  my  business  to  go  there."  He  kept  them  on  tenterhooks 
for  an  instant  longer  and  then  revealed: 

"I  was  a  trolley-car  motorman.  My  line  went  from  New 
Rochelle  down  to  the  Bronx  in  New  York.  Yep,  I  run  a  trolley 
for  practically  forty  years.  You  maybe  noticed  I  got  some 
weather-beating  in  the  skin  of  my  face.  That  comes  from  my 
work;  most  of  those  years  I  drove  an  open-end  trolley,  stand- 
ing out  there  in  the  wind  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  until  they 
closed  in  the  platform." 

"I  thanked  God  when  they  did  that,"  put  in  Cora.  "Before, 
when  he  came  home  nights  in  the  winter  sometimes,  he 
looked  like  a  big  icicle,  hands,  feet,  and  face  all  froze  up." 

Tom's  face  had  been  animated.  Now  it  fell.  "Later  on,"  he 
said,  "they  decided  to  do  away  with  trolleys." 

Fred  observed,  "We  call  them  streetcars  in  the  Middle 
West." 

"Said  trolleys  was  antiquated,"  Tom  recountered.  "Said 
they  made  too  much  noise.  Said  they  cluttered  up  the  middle 
of  the  streets  for  modern  car  traffic.  Said  they  wasn't  efficient." 

"They  put  in  busses?"  Nellie  inquired. 

"Stink-buggies!"  Tom  cried.  "Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "but 
that's  what  we  called  them  with  their  gases." 

"What'd  you  do?"  asked  Fred. 

"Couldn't  do  much  of  anything.  They  tried  me  at  driving 
a  bus.  Had  to  give  me  lessons,  but  I  couldn't  get  the  hang  of 
it.  I  couldn't  get  over  it  not  being  a  trolley.  Could  drive  a  car 
but  couldn't  operate  a  bus." 

"They  pensioned  him  off,"  Cora  explained,  as  though  her 
husband  had  left  out  the  most  important  part. 

"Pensioned  me  right  off,"  Tom  concurred.  "Can't  say  they 
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threw  money  at  me,  but  it  wasn't  bad,  and  what  with  the 
social  security  thrown  in,  and  the  Florida  homestead  exemp- 
tion on  your  house  here  up  to  five  thousand  valuation,  that 
brings  your  taxes  to  almost  nothing,  we  get  along  pretty 
good  even  if  prices  of  most  things  has  gone  way  up  too  high." 

"Not  much  more  than  a  year  ago,"  said  Cora,  "we  got  to 
wondering  why  we  stayed  up  there  in  the  snow  and  sleet.  We 
always  heard  about  Florida  and  knew  some  people  who  spent 
their  winters  here.  Fred  got  the  Palm  Haven  booklet  and  read 
it  and  said  right  away  he  thought  that  was  it." 

"I  read  that  booklet  so  many  times  I  learned  it  by  heart 
and  can  still  quote  you  from  it,"  Tom  went  on.  He  proceeded 
to  do  so,  reciting: 

"  Talm  Haven  is  a  solid  town,  made  up  of  people  without 
pretense,  people  who  try  to  impress  no  one,  people  who  don't 
want  the  fast  pace  of  the  expensive  resort  city,  people  who 
are  everyday  folks.  To  these  kind  of  people  Palm  Haven  says, 
Howdy.  To  them  Palm  Haven  sends  an  invitation  to  join  its 
Howdy  Club,  or  its  state  club  from  the  state  you  come  from, 
open  to  all  free  of  charge,  and  the  best  way  to  meet  folks  at 
the  dances  and  socials.  In  Palm  Haven  friendliness  is  a  con- 
tagious disease,  for  this  is  the  right  place  for  the  man  who 
walks  down  the  middle  of  the  road— not  rich,  not  poor— but 
who  has  a  dream  in  his  heart  of  living  like  a  king  when  he 
retires.  Here  is  the  ideal  place  for  retirement  living,  where 
you  can  make  the  most  of  your  harvest  golden  years.'  " 

When  Tom  finished,  Nellie  exclaimed,  "I  declare!" 

"You  got  a  good  memory,"  Fred  observed. 

"We— especially  me,"  said  Tom,  "have  been  running  off  at 
the  mouth  about  ourselves  and  you  ain't  had  a  chance  to  say 
what  you  did." 

"Me?"  asked  Fred. 

"Tell  us,"  urged  Cora. 

"Well,  sir,"  he  informed  her,  "I  was  a  mail  carrier,  that's 
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what  I  did  and  was;  I  carried  the  mail  back  home  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  I  carried  it  for  thirty-two  years.  I  worked  for 
the  U.S.  Government  and  proud  of  it.  I  delivered  must  have 
been  a  couple  of  million  letters  in  my  time,  maybe  more. 
Some  people  don't  think  that's  important,  but  it  is." 

"It's  pretty  important,"  Cora  agreed,  "when  you  get  a 
letter." 

"In  some  ways,"  said  Fred,  "it's  just  about  the  most  im- 
portant thing  there  is." 

"That's  where  he  got  his  shoulder  higher  than  the  other," 
explained  Nellie. 

Fred  hunched  his  right  shoulder  even  higher  than  it  was 
normally,  to  show  it  off.  "From  carrying  my  mailbag,"  he 
said.  "It  pulled  the  left  one  down  and  pushed  the  right  one 
up."  He  glanced  at  Nellie  as  though  fully  expecting  her  to 
give  him  an  argument  about  what  he  said  next.  "And  can't 
do  a  thing  about  it." 

"Could  have  if  he'd  changed  shoulders  with  his  bag  years 
ago,"  she  advised,  speaking  directly  to  him. 

"I  liked  the  bag  on  my  left  shoulder,"  Fred  explained  to 
the  Nelsons.  "Tried  it  the  other  way  but  it  didn't  seem 
right  at  all." 

The  Nelsons  were  impressed  with  this  information.  Cora 
nodded  and  Tom  said,  "Don't  doubt  it,  don't  doubt  it  for  a 
minute." 

"Well,"  Fred  continued,  "I  carried  the  mail  for  thirty-two 
years,  like  I  said.  And  I  could  of  carried  it  for  more  except 
they  retired  me."  He  spoke  bitterly. 

"You  mean  you  didn't  want  to  retire?"  asked  Cora. 

"Didn't  want  to  for  a  minute.  Didn't  have  to.  Didn't  need 
to." 

"Post  Office  Department  thought  different,"  said  Nellie. 

"They  made  a  mistake,"  Fred  said  flatly,  "when  they  re- 
tired me."  He  turned  to  the  Nelsons.  "Way  it  works  is  this: 
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When  you  reach  sixty-five,  if  you  got  thirty  years  put  in, 
you  got  the  choice  of  retiring  at  full  pension  or  keeping  on, 
to  seventy  if  you  want,  when  you  got  to  retire  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.  Well,  I  reached  sixty-five,  but  I  didn't  want  to 
take  the  choice,  I  mean,  I  wanted  to  keep  right  on.  I  could 
still  do  the  carrying  and  the  walking,  I  always  was  a  good 
walker,  still  am  for  that  matter." 

"Post  Office  Department  said  you'd  slowed,"  reminded 
Nellie. 

"Sure  I'd  slowed,"  Fred  agreed.  "But  not  so  much  that  the 
mail  didn't  get  delivered,  and  on  time,  too,  at  least  mostly. 
They  let  me  keep  on.  I  kept  on  for  another  two  years." 

"Tell  them  what  did  it,"  advised  Nellie.  "Tell  them  about 
how  you  got  dizzy." 

"I'd  had  these  dizzy  spells,"  Fred  told  the  Nelsons,  "a  lot 
before  that  time.  I'll  admit  I  had  some  while  on  the  route, 
sometimes  so  bad  I  had  to  sit  down  and  a  couple  of  times  I 
had  to  lay  down,  right  on  the  ground  or  in  the  house  of  some- 
body I  knew  on  my  route.  I'll  even  admit  sometimes,  but  not 
too  often,  it  held  up  the  mail.  But  I  always  got  it  delivered, 
every  time,  even  if  I  had  to  go  overtime  without  asking  for 
the  pay,  mind  you." 

He  was  a  little  excited  and  his  voice  showed  emotion;  his 
dentures  clicked  busily.  Tom,  Cora,  and  Nellie  listened. 

"Then,"  Fred  went  on,  "some  folks  got  to  complaining  that 
they  got  their  mail  late.  The  worst  part  of  that  was  that  some 
of  them  was  people  I'd  delivered  to  for  years.  They  called  up 
and  complained.  One  even  said  I  was  too  old  to  be  working 
as  a  carrier,  you  ever  hear  of  a  thing  like  that?  Another  said  I 
got  his  mail  mixed  up,  but  I  tell  you  that's  a  thing  that  never 
happened.  My  eyesight's  one  thing  that's  held  up— of  course 
with  my  glasses." 

Fred  took  a  deep  breath.  "Anyway,  the  upshot  of  the  whole 
thing  was  that  the  department  brought  up  my  case  and  re- 
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viewed  it,  they  called  it,  but  they  didn't  really  study  it,  and 
said  I  had  to  give  up.  They  said  they  was  sorry,  but  I  had 
to  stop.  They  said  I  was  a  faithful  worker  they  was  proud  of, 
but  it  would  be  better  for  me  if  I  retired.  No  matter  how 
much  I  kicked  like  a  steer,  they  made  me.  Yes,  sir,  that's  what 
they  made  me  do,  when  I  didn't  want  to  and  there  wasn't 
any  need  of  it.  That's  the  sum  and  substance  of  my  story." 

"Real  interesting,"  observed  Cora. 

"I  know  how  you  feel,"  Tom  said  sagely.  "You  ain't  the 
only  one." 

Cora  asked  the  Grangers,  "How  do  you  like  it  here  in 
Florida?" 

"We  like  it  fine,"  answered  Nellie.  "Just  the  right  place 
to  be.  If  we'd  stayed  North  most  likely  we'd  both  be  in  a 
nursing  home  or  something  by  this  time,  or  maybe  in  our 
graves.  How  do  you  like  it?" 

"It's  pretty  good,  except  for  the  summer.  We  didn't  know 
it'd  be  so  hot." 

"Last  summer  your  first?" 

"I  didn't  think  I'd  live  through  it.  They  didn't  tell  us 
about  that.  That  ain't  in  the  ad  folders,  not  the  way  the  sun 
shines  so  strong  for  so  long  you  wish  it'd  go  under.  And  the 
metal  of  your  car  gets  so  hot  you  touch  it  and  like  to  fry  your 
skin.  And  it's  so  sweaty." 

"The  first  summer  is  the  worst.  You  get  used  to  it  after  that. 
Your  blood  thins  out." 

"That's  what  I  been  told.  But  still  I'd  like  to  have  enough 
money  to  get  away  in  the  summer,  like  most,  anyway,  for  a 
time.  If  only  to  get  away  from  the  bugs." 

"The  bugs  is  bothersome  in  summer,"  Nellie  admitted. 

"But  we  spent  all  we  had  on  our  house,"  said  Cora,  "so  we're 
here  and  can't  get  away  for  a  spell  even  if  we  wanted  to,  which 
we  do." 

Nellie  inquired,  "You  miss  where  you  come  from  much?" 
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Cora's  dark  eyes  clouded.  "That's  one  thing  to  speak  of. 
At  first  I  couldn't  get  used  to  being  away  from  where  I'd  been 
all  my  life  and  all  things  there.  Especially  your  friends.  I 
didn't  think  I  could  stand  that,  picturing  them  all  back  home 
as  things  used  to  be,  and  us  here  in  a  strange  place.  I  kept 
writing  lots  of  letters,  and  I  still  do,  but  not  so  many  as  to 
begin  with.  You  get  to  have  new  friends  here,  but  it  ain't  quite 
the  same  with  people  from  all  over,  and  sometimes  with  dif- 
ferent ways.  You  get  to  thinking  .  . ." 

Cora  stopped,  giving  a  tiny  sniffle;  her  eyes  were  moist  be- 
hind her  horn-rimmed  glasses. 

"Now  don't  get  weepy,"  advised  Tom. 

"We  understand,"  Nellie  told  Cora  sympathetically.  "We 
felt  the  same  way  at  first.  Still  do,  a  little.  You  never  think 
of  it  here  as  home,  even  if  you're  going  to  spend  the  rest  of 
your  life  here.  There's  people  in  Palm  Haven  who  been  here 
for  fifteen  years,  some  of  them  maybe  for  twenty,  and  even 
more  who  still  talk  about  home  up  in  Detroit  or  Cleveland  or 
some  place.  And  they  all  got  plans  to  be  buried  back  where 
they  come  from,  none  of  'em  want  to  be  buried  here." 

"What  it  is  here,"  Fred  explained,  "is  kind  of  a  good  stop- 
ping-off  place  between  where  folks  come  from  and  where- 
well,  where  we'll  all  be  going  in  the  end." 

"Our  case,"  Cora  continued,  "is  maybe  because  we  ain't 
yet  run  into  anybody  we  really  cottoned  to."  She  looked 
hopefully  at  the  Grangers,  as  if  they,  finally,  might  become 
their  best  and  good  friends,  to  take  the  place  of  those  left 
behind  at  home. 

Tom  proposed,  "Maybe  we'll  hit  it  off.  Anyway,  we  got  a 
good  start.  From  what  we  seen  of  you  so  far  let  me  tell  you  we 
like  you  and  we  hope  you'll  like  us." 

The  Grangers,  slightly  embarrassed,  nodded  and  mumbled 
that  they  had  the  same  sentiments.  They  looked  around,  to 
see  that  the  proprietor  of  the  root-beer  place  was  looking  at 
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them  pointedly.  Fred  observed,  "I  think  the  place  wants  to 
close." 

They  pushed  back  their  chairs,  rose,  and  made  their  way 
out  to  the  sidewalk.  The  town  was  nearly  dark. 

"Talking  like  we  been,"  Cora  said,  "makes  me  feel  old." 

"Who's  old?"  her  husband  demanded,  grinning  and  show- 
ing his  false  teeth  down  to  their  artificial  gums. 

Fred  observed,  "I  guess  you're  as  young  as  you  feel." 

"I  tell  you,"  Tom  declared,  "sometimes  I  don't  feel  a  day 
older  than  a  hundred  and  fifty." 

Nellie  asked,  "Who  wants  to  live  forever?" 

"I  do!"  Tom  asserted. 

Nellie  cackled.  They  all  laughed  lightly.  A  sense  of  good 
comradeship  and  the  promise  of  future  friendship  spread  over 
them  like  the  gentle,  warm  breeze  from  the  Gulf  Stream. 
They  made  arrangements  to  meet  for  another  game  of  shuffle- 
board  the  following  evening.  They  said  good  night,  began  to 
leave,  then  remembered  that  both  their  cars  were  parked 
back  at  the  Civic  Center,  and  walked  there  together,  finally 
parting  with  their  voices  echoing  in  the  nearly  deserted  town 
across  the  now  dark  shuffleboard  courts. 

When  Fred  and  Nellie  had  come  to  Palm  Haven  they 
found  just  about  what  they  wanted  in  a  house  to  suit  them. 
Their  requirements  were  simple.  The  house  they  chose  was 
a  small  cottage  built  in  the  Florida  boom  days  of  the  twenties. 
It  was  a  narrow,  old-fashioned  frame  house  painted  white 
and  set  only  a  few  inches  off  the  ground  on  a  twenty-five-foot 
lot.  There  were  two  bedrooms  with  a  bath  in  between,  a  tiny 
kitchen,  a  living  room  little  larger,  and  filled  with  white- 
painted  wicker  furniture,  and  a  miniature  screened  front 
porch.  In  the  small  backyard  was  a  huge  pithecolobium  tree 
whose  profuse  small  leaves  gave  fine  shade.  The  Grangers  had 
wanted  a  tree  as  much  as  anything  else,  and  when  they  saw 
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this  one,  figuring  they  didn't  have  time,  in  their  seventies,  to 
wait  for  one  to  grow,  they  decided  then  on  the  house. 

Nellie  found  the  cottage  easy  for  housekeeping.  Her  great- 
est problem  was  getting  Fred  out  of  it  during  the  process. 
Every  time  they  went  through  much  the  same  procedure. 
Fred  lounged  his  long,  spare  form  on  the  wicker  couch  in  the 
living  room  while  Nellie  got  out  her  broom  and  leaned  on  it, 
not  much  taller  than  the  broom.  "Why  don't  you  go  uptown?" 
she  asked. 

"Going  as  soon  as  the  mail  comes." 

"You  know  that's  our  bargain,  to  get  you  out  of  the  house 
mornings." 

"Right  after  the  mail." 

Nellie  made  a  swipe  with  the  broom,  more  of  a  reflex  action 
than  any  work  on  dirt.  They  glared  at  each  other  through 
their  steel-rimmed  spectacles.  She  complained,  her  voice 
cackling  a  little,  "Never  can  get  used  to  you  being  in  the 
house  all  the  time  since  you  stopped  work,  always  underfoot." 

"You  waited  for  years,"  he  reminded,  snapping  his  den- 
tures, "for  me  to  be  with  you  more.  Spoke  of  it  often.  Said 
you  never  saw  me  in  the  daytime  except  for  Sundays  and 
vacations." 

"Well,  I  wish  you  was  back  at  work." 

"Don't  think  I  don't,  Nellie.  When  I  was  forced  to  retire 
from  the  Post  Office  Department  I  tried  to  think  the  same 
as  you  did.  Not  having  to  do  a  thing  all  day.  The  life  of  Riley. 
Riley,  whoever  he  is,  can  have  his  life.  You  know  how  doing 
nothing  worked  out.  Living  what  they  call  the  golden  years 
with  nothing  to  do  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  If  I  could  be  on 
my  mail  route  again  back  in  Des  Moines  I'd  give  an  eyetooth 
—anyway,  if  I  still  had  one." 

She  didn't  appreciate  his  joke.  She  declared,  "I'm  going 
to  housekeep." 

"You  want  me  to  help?" 
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"I  want  you  to  get  out  of  the  house.  I  can't  clean  with  you 
in  it." 

Fred  got  up,  slowly  and  reluctantly.  "All  right,  Nellie;  I'll 
wait  on  the  porch." 

"You  better  be  gone  from  there  when  I  get  to  it." 

He  went  out  and  sat  on  the  small  front  porch.  Inside,  only 
a  few  feet  away,  Nellie  swished  with  her  broom  while  Fred 
waited  for  the  mail  to  arrive.  Not  that  they  ever  received 
many  letters.  Occasionally  one  arrived  from  former  friends 
back  North,  but  these  were  getting  to  be  fewer  and  fewer, 
except  at  Christmastime  when  some  of  them  still  wrote,  or 
put  a  note  inside  or  on  the  back  of  a  card.  There  was  quite 
a  bit  of  second-class  mail,  and  when  there  hadn't  been  any 
first-class  for  some  time  even  this  was  welcome  and  read 
thoroughly. 

Fred  liked  to  talk  with  the  carrier  on  their  route.  Long  ago 
he  had  told  him  all  about  his  being  a  former  carrier.  The 
mailman,  who  was  not  very  young  and  not  far  from  retirement 
himself,  failed  to  be  intensely  interested.  When  Fred  pro- 
posed that  he  accompany  him  on  his  route,  just  to  get  the 
feel  of  it  again,  he  had  demanded,  "You  nutty?" 

That  had  discouraged  Fred  so  definitely  that  he  never 
suggested  it  again,  but  often  he  watched  the  carrier  wistfully 
as  he  came  down  the  street  carrying  his  bag  and  then  went  off 
with  it,  still  actively  on  the  job. 

This  morning,  as  he  waited,  sitting  on  the  little  porch  of 
his  home,  attendant  on  the  black  tin  mailbox  just  outside 
the  screen  door,  Fred  saw  that  it  was  not  the  same  man  who 
carried  the  mail.  A  young  fellow,  in  his  place,  came  to  the 
door. 

Fred  got  right  up  and  went  out  to  meet  him.  As  he  took 
the  single  letter,  an  advertisement,  he  asked,  "Where's  the 
regular  man?  I  know  it  ain't  his  vacation." 
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"He's  out  sick."  The  younger  man  regarded  Fred  with  even 
gray  eyes. 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?" 

"You  got  me." 

"You're  the  substitute  carrier.  You  see,"  Fred  explained, 
"I  know  the  terms  and  how  it  works.  Used  to  be  a  carrier  my- 
self, up  North,  for  thirty-two  years." 

"That  so?"  The  young  man  made  as  if  to  leave. 

"Yes,  sir,  that's  so.  They  made  me  retire,  made  me  when  I 
didn't  want  to  and  didn't  have  to.  You  know  the  regulations 
on  that?" 

"Not  so  much.  I'm  only  temporary." 

"Thought  you  was  new.  I  been  down  to  the  post  office  and 
seen  all  who  work  there.  Go  down  once  in  a  while  and  look 
things  over.  Like  to  keep  my  hand  in." 

"Well,  Mr.  Granger,  I've  got  to  get  on." 

Fred  went  right  along  with  him,  accompanying  him  down 
the  brief  walk.  "Tell  you  what,"  he  proposed,  "would  you 
mind  if  I  went  with  you?" 

"Huh?" 

"Oh,  I  mean,  just  walk  along  with  you.  It'll  make  me  feel 
I'm  back  in  harness  again." 

The  young  mailman  regarded  him  dubiously  as  they  made 
their  way  along  the  sidewalk.  Reluctantly  he  agreed,  "I  don't 
suppose  it  will  do  any  harm." 

"That's  very  kind  of  you,"  Fred  told  him  appreciatively.  "I 
won't  bother  you,  just  go  right  along.  I  see  you  got  a  pretty 
heavy  sack  there.  You  know  it'll  put  your  shoulder  down  in 
time,  like  mine,  if  you've  noticed." 

The  carrier  glanced  up  from  the  packet  of  letters  he  held 
in  his  hands,  taking  in  Fred's  left  shoulder  briefly.  He  mur- 
mured, "This  isn't  a  lifetime  job  with  me.  It's  only  a  stop-gap 
thing.  I'm  going  to  run  a  charter  fishing  boat  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  a  license." 
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"Nothing  the  matter  with  being  a  carrier  all  your  life," 
Fred  advised.  They  reached  the  house  next  door  and  he 
stayed  close  to  him  as  he  walked  up  to  it  and  deposited  the 
mail  in  its  box.  "You  got  security  that  way  you  can't  get 
every  which  way.  You  know  where  you're  at  when  you  get  on 
in  life." 

Indulgently,  as  they  returned  to  the  sidewalk,  the  substitute 
carrier  agreed,  "Sure." 

"You  take  me,  for  instance,"  Fred  continued,  "I  ain't  got 
a  thing  to  worry  about  the  rest  of  my  life.  Not  a  single  thing. 
I'm  taken  care  of,  and  I'm  independent.  You  better  think 
about  that.  You  get  a  job  in  some  other  line  and  maybe  it'll 
last,  maybe  it  won't.  And  not  all  of  'em,  even  if  you  stay  with 
it,  got  a  pension  arrangement.  I  know  there's  things  more 
exciting  than  carrying  mail,  but  there  ain't  anything  more 
steady,  you  can  take  my  word  for  that." 

Fred  kept  up  quite  a  chatter  as  they  went  from  house  to 
house.  He  walked  proudly,  as  though  he  might  be  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  again. 

The  young  mailman  said  nothing,  though  he  glanced  at 
his  self-invited  companion  several  times,  taking  his  eyes  from 
his  work.  Once,  after  leaving  mail  at  a  house,  the  woman  who 
came  out  for  it  called,  waving  a  letter  she  said  was  for  the 
house  next  door.  He  went  back  for  it,  accompanied  by  Fred, 
who  advised: 

"That's  where  good  sorting  for  the  route  in  the  office  pays 
off.  Get  your  distribution  done  right  before  you  start  out  and 
that  don't  happen." 

The  carrier  walked  on  a  short  way  before  he  stopped,  out 
on  the  sidewalk.  "Look,  Mr.  Granger,"  he  said,  "I  don't  want 
to  offend  you,  but  that  mistake  happened  because  you  were 
talking  to  me  while  I  was  working." 

"Did,  heh?  Then  I'll  just  go  along  quiet  and  not—" 
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"Maybe,"  the  carrier  suggested  gently,  "it'd  be  better  if  you 
didn't  come  at  all." 

Crestfallen,  Fred  muttered,  "Didn't  mean  to  interfere." 

"It's  all  right."  The  young  substitute  mailman  turned  and 
walked  away. 

Fred  stood  for  a  moment  staring  after  him. 

Then  he  crossed  the  street  and  started  downtown. 

It  was  only  six  short  blocks  away,  and  easier  to  walk  than 
to  find  a  parking  place;  besides,  he  needed  the  exercise. 
Walked  all  his  life,  thousands  of  miles,  and  had  to  keep  in 
trim. 

He  bet  if  there  was  another  war  they'd  call  on  him,  get  him 
back  on  the  job  to  see  that  their  mail  was  delivered.  That 
young  fellow  would  be  off  to  the  service  and  he'd  take  his 
place.  In  such  case  they'd  come  to  him  soon  enough,  and  glad 
to  have  him,  too. 

Fred  liked  to  visit  the  local  post  office.  He  would  have  gone 
every  day,  but  he  didn't  want  to  make  a  nuisance  of  himself, 
so  he  dropped  in  only  about  once  a  week.  He  had  a  tiny  sus- 
picion that  even  this  often  had  already  made  him  something  of 
a  nuisance,  but  he  couldn't  resist  it. 

Long  ago  he  had  introduced  himself  to  the  postmaster  and 
related  his  entire  history  to  him.  On  that  occasion  he  had 
been  received  with  comradeship  and  shown  about  through  the 
whole  building,  and  introduced  to  a  few  of  the  men  even 
while  they  were  busy  sorting.  On  his  next  visit  Fred  had  been 
turned  over  to  the  assistant  postmaster,  who  stated  it  was  nice 
to  have  him  call  but  that  he  was  rather  busy. 

After  this  Fred  had  not  gone  in  the  front  of  the  building  but 
around  to  the  back.  There  was  a  ramp  leading  up  to  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  platform,  and  he  walked  up  this  and  went 
right  in  the  busy  mailing  section. 

He  liked  the  familiar  whirring  sound  of  the  cancellation 
machines  and  he  stood  watching  for  a  long  time.  He  kept  a 
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close  eye  on  the  distribution,  approving  part  of  the  system  and 
thinking  other  parts  could  be  done  better,  such  as  some  of  the 
men  having  a  long  throw  to  the  open  package  sacks  from 
where  they  stood,  though  he  had  to  admit  they  were  quite 
accurate. 

No  one  paid  him  any  attention  that  first  time,  even  though 
it  was  against  regulations  for  a  stranger,  even  a  former  carrier, 
to  go  into  that  part  of  any  United  States  post  office;  the  men 
were  too  busy  to  notice  him.  The  second  time  he  went  he  was 
challenged,  but  when  he  said  he  knew  the  postmaster  and  his 
assistant  and  worked  in  a  room  just  like  this,  only  bigger,  for 
thirty-two  years,  they  let  him  stay. 

After  that  they  got  to  know  and  tolerate  him,  even  though 
sometimes  he  got  in  the  way  and  other  times  he  talked  with 
men  who  didn't  want  to  be  talked  with.  They  saw  his  hungry 
old  gray  eyes  and  let  him  watch. 

The  first  Christmas  season  Fred  lived  in  Palm  Haven  he 
was  sure  he  would  get  a  job  filling  in  during  the  rush;  prac- 
tically all  post  offices  employed  extra  workers  before  the  holi- 
days, and  he  felt  this  one  would  be  glad  to  have  a  man  with 
thirty-two  years'  experience.  But  when  he  applied,  to  the 
postmaster,  the  man  told  him  regretfully  and  politely  that 
he  had  already  arranged  for  all  the  extra  help  he  would  need. 

The  following  year  Fred  applied  much  earlier,  so  that 
everybody  would  not  by  that  time  be  hired.  This  time  the 
postmaster  looked  down  and  said  he  was  sorry. 

Fred  gave  him  an  argument.  "Now  look  here,"  he  said,  "I 
can  do  the  work,  in  or  out.  I  can  sort  and  I  can  carry  a  route." 

The  postmaster  shook  his  head.  "We  move  pretty  fast  here, 
Mr.  Granger—" 

"Who  said  I  can't  move  as  fast,  or  nearly,  as  any  of  these 
young  whippersnappers?" 

"And  for  a  route,  the  sun  beats  down  hard  here  in  Florida, 
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a  lot  harder  than  it  did  where  you  were  with  the  department 
up  North." 

"You  don't  think  I  can  handle  the  job?"  Fred  demanded. 

The  postmaster  countered  with  a  question  of  his  own. 
"Aren't  you  happy  being  out  of  this?" 

Fred  understood,  then.  Indignantly  he  replied,  "Sure  I  am. 
Don't  think  I  meant  to  go  back  in  it  regular.  Why,  I  wouldn't, 
not  if  they  asked  me  on  bended  knee.  Just  thought  I'd  offer 
to  help  out,  that's  all." 

He  didn't  apply  again,  but  he  appeared,  to  stand  around 
and  watch  and  comment  and  ask  questions  and  give  sugges- 
tions, or  get  in  a  discussion  about  post-office  work  with  anyone 
so  inclined. 

There  were  not  many  inclined,  and  fewer  all  the  time. 
Fred  could  not  know  it,  but  he  had  for  long  been  labeled  the 
nuisance  he  was  afraid  of  making  himself.  There  were  those 
who  groaned  when  he  put  in  an  appearance.  He  was  no  longer 
an  appealing  old  gentleman  come  to  watch  the  work  he  did 
all  his  life.  He  was  in  the  way  and  not  wanted. 

That  was  the  situation  when,  needing  salve  for  his  rebuff 
by  the  young  substitute  carrier,  he  entered  the  rear  of  the 
post  office  this  morning.  He  nodded  to  a  few  men  he  knew 
and  received  curt  nods  back,  in  one  case  none  at  all,  but  it 
might  have  been  that  the  man  was  busy  and  had  his  mind  on 
other  things. 

Fred  stood  around  for  a  time,  moving  about  to  watch  all 
the  operations.  He  wished  they'd  taken  his  suggestion  about 
putting  the  men  closer  to  the  bundle  sacks  while  they  sorted; 
some  of  them  were  missing  today,  with  a  few  packages  falling 
to  the  floor,  and  this  meant  both  time  and  motion  wasted,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  cutting  into  the  post- 
office  budget. 

He  stepped  up  to  the  man  he  knew  was  in  charge  of  this 
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work,  calling  him  by  name,  and  giving  a  greeting.  He  was 
given  a  grunt  in  reply. 

Fred  advised,  "You  move  up  your  table  closer  to  the  sacks, 
like  I  said  before,  and  you  got  better  efficiency." 

The  man  looked  at  him,  giving  him  a  long  glance.  "I  heard 
you  tell  it,  Pop,"  he  said. 

"You  don't  think  it's  a  good  suggestion?" 

"I  think  it's  good  enough,  but  not  quite  good  enough  to 
waste  time  trying." 

"But  you're  wasting—" 

The  man  made  an  impatient  gesture.  "Sure,  Pop,  sure." 

Fred  didn't  like  his  tone,  didn't  like  it  at  all.  He  wasn't 
taking  his  friendly  trouble  in  making  the  suggestion,  after 
studying  the  situation,  in  the  right  spirit  at  all. 

"I  wish,"  Fred  said,  "you  wouldn't  call  me  that." 

"Call  you  what?" 

"Call  me  Top.'  " 

"Why  not,  Pop?" 

"Couple  of  reasons.  One  is  it  makes  me  feel  old." 

The  man  regarded  him.  Then,  slowly  and  deliberately,  as 
though  doing  it  on  purpose,  he  said,  "Well,  you  are  old,  aren't 
you?" 

Fred  felt  as  if  a  pail  of  cold  water  had  been  thrown  in  his 
face  without  provocation.  It  was  just  as  bad. 

It  was  worse  because  he  saw  the  man  meant  to  do  it  to  insult 
him.  Maybe  he'd  stepped  out  of  line  by  giving  suggestions 
and  interfering  a  little,  but  it  wasn't  an  excuse  for  anybody 
to  treat  a  man  like  that,  especially  a  member  of  his  own  busi- 
ness fraternity. 

Fred  gazed  at  him  reproachfully. 

The  man  turned  away,  leaving  him. 

Fred  stood  there,  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  noise 
of  a  busy  post  office  receiving  and  sorting  mail,  canceling  out- 
going mail  and  sacking  it.  He  was  ignored.  He  had  been 
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insulted,  with  aforethought.  He  had  been  told  that  his  visits 
were  no  longer  welcome. 

Pursing  his  lips  thinly,  with  hurt  indignation,  Fred  turned 
and  made  his  way  out.  He  walked  briskly,  and  in  his  bearing 
was  the  stiff,  reprimanding  message  that  he  would  not  return 
here,  not  ever  again. 

Once  outside  his  body  sagged.  He  realized  he  had  cut  him- 
self off  from  the  one  thing  in  Palm  Haven  most  dear,  inter- 
esting and  valuable  to  him. 

He  felt  sad  and  sorry  as  he  wandered  out  to  the  street,  busy 
with  people.  Suddenly  he  felt  a  dizzy  attack  coming  on. 

Rather  frantically  he  hunted  about  for  a  place  to  sit  down. 
The  sidewalk  was  lined  with  benches  put  out  by  merchants 
who  had  advertisements  on  the  backs.  It  took  Fred  a  moment 
to  find  a  place  on  one.  Then,  squeezed  between  other  people, 
he  let  the  world  rock  about  him,  heave  and  slide  and  turn, 
while  he  closed  his  eyes  and  tried  to  get  over  it. 

Finally  it  eased  and  then  stopped  entirely.  He  became  con- 
scious of  his  false  teeth  hurting  his  gums  and  took  a  perverse 
solace  in  the  pain.  He  stayed  there,  nursing  his  hurt,  until 
the  noon  whistle  blew  over  the  fire  department,  when  he 
could  go  home. 

There  were  five  art-gallery  auctions  in  Palm  Haven  whose 
proprietors  found  their  most  lucrative  field  among  the  new 
army  of  elderly  pensioners  who  had  little  to  do,  one  of  their 
main  activities  being  to  attend  the  daily  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning auctions.  Fred  and  Nellie  were  in  this  category,  as  were 
their  new  friends,  Tom  and  Cora.  Tom,  his  wide  mouth 
moving  in  his  florid  face,  inquired  of  the  Grangers  when 
making  arrangements  to  attend  an  auction,  "You  folks  par- 
ticular to  any  one?" 

"Oh,  any  of  them,"  said  Fred;  he  tried  to  keep  his  dentures 
from  clicking  but  did  not  succeed. 
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"I  like  the  young  fellow  at  the  Seminole,"  said  Nellie  in 
her  reedy  voice.  "He's  quite  comical." 

"The  Seminole,  then,"  said  Cora.  She  nodded  her  broad 
face  from  which  she  looked  out  behind  her  horn-rimmed 
glasses. 

When  they  went  the  next  evening  they  found  the  place 
nearly  filled,  and  they  were  lucky  to  get  four  seats  in  a  row 
at  the  rear. 

The  room  was  sizably  square,  with  about  two  hundred 
theater-type  seats.  The  walls  were  completely  covered  with 
thick,  rich-looking  Oriental  rugs.  Over  these  were  placed 
large  oil  paintings  in  heavy  gold  frames.  From  the  ceiling 
hung  a  dozen  chandeliers,  lighted  by  electricity  which,  with 
the  many  strong  lights  recessed  in  the  ceiling,  made  every- 
thing glitter  and  sparkle,  flattering  highly  polished  silver  sets, 
mirrors,  Dresden  plateware,  china,  porcelain,  tall  vases,  dec- 
orated lamps,  and  many  kinds  of  bric-a-brac. 

A  buzz  of  expectant  conversation  filled  the  room.  All  those 
in  attendance  were  in  their  golden  years;  the  small  sea  of 
heads  looked  like  whitecaps.  Most  of  the  auctioneers  and  their 
assistants  were  fairly  young,  and  all  were  affably  polite  and 
extremely  fluent.  They  were  now  going  around  greeting 
people,  renewing  acquaintances  with  old  customers,  and  dis- 
cussing certain  objects  that  had  been  requested  to  be  put  up 
for  auction  that  evening. 

Quite  casually  the  auctioneer  who  was  to  start  the  proceed- 
ings broke  into  the  buzz  of  voices  in  the  glittering  room,  still- 
ing it  by  saying: 

"Well,  folks,  it's  good  to  see  many  of  our  friends,  not  just 
for  tonight  or  this  week,  but  right  straight  through  the  years. 
That's  our  policy  here,  as  those  of  you  who  know  us  know. 
And  another  thing  our  good  friends  know  is  that  here  we 
never  let  you  bid  too  much  for  anything— if  we  think  an 
article  is  going  for  too  much  we  stop  you— so  don't  worry 
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about  overpaying— we  won't  let  you.  Still  another  thing  is  that 
we  don't  coax  you.  I  coaxed  somebody  once  and  now  I'm  sup- 
porting seven." 

The  audience  laughed.  Nellie  cackled  and  said,  "That's 
him;  that's  the  auctioneer  I  meant." 

The  young  auctioneer,  who  appeared  to  have  very  acute 
hearing,  looked  over  at  Nellie,  even  though  she  was  way  in 
the  back  and  small  in  her  seat,  and  smiling  at  her,  inquired, 
"What  did  you  say,  dear?" 

People  turned  to  look  and  Nellie  went  stiff  with  embarrass- 
ment. She  didn't  answer  or  admit  she  was  the  one  who  had 
said  anything.  The  auctioneer  stated  at  large.  "That's  what 
I  like  about  this  work— to  have  you  girls  kid  me  all  the  time." 

Fred  leaned  over  to  whisper  to  Tom,  "Why  Nellie  comes 
here  is  to  hear  herself  called  'dear'  and  a  'girl'  by  these  young 
fellows." 

"I  know  others,"  Tom  replied,  with  a  glance  at  Cora,  "who 
come  for  the  same  reason." 

Cora  shushed  him,  saying  people  couldn't  hear  what  the 
auctioneer  was  saying. 

"We're  going  to  start  things  off  tonight,"  he  said,  "by  play- 
ing a  few  games  with  you  children."  He  took  out  a  pad  and 
pencil  from  his  pocket.  "I'm  going  to  write  down  the  name 
of  a  movie  star  and  the  one  calling  out  the  right  name  will 
win  a  big  prize."  He  looked  up,  inviting  contestants. 

Names  were  called  out.  The  auctioneer  shook  his  head  at 
each.  When  male  names  were  mentioned  he  said,  "I'll  give 
you  a  tip— it's  a  female  movie  star." 

Cora  cried,  "Marilyn  Monroe,"  but  she  didn't  win. 

Nellie  called  out,  "Jean  Simmons." 

The  auctioneer  shook  his  head  and  said,  as  if  referring  to 
the  people  seated  before  him,  "You're  too  young.  This  is  one 
of  some  time  ago." 
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More  names  were  offered  without  success  and  then  a  woman 
called,  "Clara  Bow." 

"That's  it,  dear!"  the  auctioneer  cried.  He  reached  to  a 
stand  in  back  of  him  and  picked  up  a  box.  Opening  it  as  he 
went  down  the  aisle  to  the  winner,  he  revealed  a  vivid  red 
child's  toy  fire  engine. 

The  audience  did  not  laugh,  for  here  such  a  prize  was  not 
a  joke.  The  auctioneer  asked  the  winner  how  many  grand- 
children she  had  and  the  woman  answered  that  she  had  two, 
one  a  boy.  "Now  you've  got  something  to  send  him,"  she  was 
told.  She  gave  her  grateful  thanks  and  laughed  when  the 
auctioneer  added,  "I'll  bet  you  don't  spoil  him— not  much!" 

A  second  game  was  played  by  the  auctioneer  writing  on  a 
slip  of  paper  the  name  of  a  state.  A  person  from  that  state 
calling  out  the  name  would  win  another  big  prize.  Both  Fred 
and  Tom  entered  this  game,  calling  out  the  names  of  their 
native  states,  but  Ohio  won  the  prize,  this  time  a  child's  water- 
color  painting  set. 

"Now,"  announced  the  auctioneer,  "I'm  going  to  offer  an 
actual  little  article."  He  held  up  a  small  covered  dish  and 
regarded  it  with  a  puzzled  expression.  "I  don't  know  what 
it  is.  After  you  buy  it  maybe  you'll  find  out."  He  lifted  the 
cover  and  put  it  back  again.  "Use  it  for  nuts.  Got  nuts  in  the 
family?  Use  it  for  them,  just  the  thing.  It's  invoiced  at  eleven 
dollars.  It's  worth  eleven  dollars.  What  do  I  hear  bid  for  it? 
What  do  I  hear?" 

A  bald  man  called  out,  "Fifty  cents." 

"Fifty  cents,  this  young  fellow  says.  Fifty  cents!  Do  I  hear 
a  dollar?  A  dollar?  A  lady  says  a  dollar.  I  have  a  dollar!  Do 
I  hear— oh,  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about  this  article. 
Let  the  lady  have  it  for  a  dollar.  Give  it  to  her  for  a  dollar. 
We  don't  care  how  we  give  things  away  around  here.  We 
aren't  interested  in  making  any  money,  we're  just  here  for 
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the  fun  of  it,  just  having  a  good  time  among  friends,  a  little 
social  gathering." 

Next  was  offered  a  man's  leather  wallet.  "This  is  genuine 
calf,"  the  auctioneer  said.  "That's  a  small  cow,  no  bull.  It  has 
a  secret  compartment  to  hide  money  from  your  wife." 

"Say,"  said  Tom  to  his  party,  "I  could  use  that— mine's  all 
wore  out." 

"Don't  go  and  give  too  much  for  it,"  Cora  warned. 

Tom  started  the  bidding  with  a  dollar.  Another  man  raised 
it  fifty  cents.  Tom  went  to  two  dollars.  A  third  man  said  two 
and  a  quarter,  the  second  offered  two-fifty,  and  Tom  called 
out,  "Two  seventy-five!"  He  got  it  for  that,  and  when  it  was 
brought  to  him  by  one  of  the  assistants  and  he  paid  for  it, 
after  examining  it  himself  he  passed  it  to  Cora  and  the 
Grangers,  who  admired  it. 

"Don't  see  how  they  do  it,"  Fred  admitted.  "Looks  to  be 
worth  every  penny  of  a  five-dollar  wallet." 

"Maybe  more,"  said  Nellie. 

Larger  articles,  such  as  Oriental  rugs,  tall  lamps,  and  silver 
services  resting  on  great  embossed  trays,  were  brought  for- 
ward, praised,  exhibited,  taken  down  the  aisles  so  people 
could  see  them  close  up,  and  put  on  the  block.  "We  don't 
misrepresent  any  of  these  articles  to  you,"  the  auctioneer 
assured  the  audience.  "You  only  deceive  a  person  once  and 
then  they  don't  come  any  more." 

People  left  and  others  came  to  take  their  places.  The  auc- 
tioneers were  quick  to  sense  their  restiveness.  Free  cokes  were 
passed  about  to  all  who  wanted  them,  with  a  single  straw 
sticking  up  from  the  bottle.  The  Grangers  and  Nelsons  ac- 
cepted, and  sucked  contentedly. 

The  young  auctioneer  retired  and  another,  an  older  man 
who  came  from  the  rear  of  the  gallery,  emerging  through  an 
opening  between  the  Oriental  rugs,  took  over.  He  was  a  new 
act  and  people  became  more  interested  again.  He  started  off 
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by  offering  small  objects  which  went  for  a  few  dollars  apiece. 
Then  he  held  up  a  man's  wrist  watch,  announcing: 

"The  next  article  I  am  going  to  offer  up  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  that  ever  ticked  the  calendar  of  time.  I  want  you  to 
know  one  thing  about  it:  This  is  a  Hamilton  watch,  a  genuine 
Hamilton  watch,  and  you  can't  buy  a  better  watch.  This  is  a 
watch  and  bracelet  combined.  We're  going  to  show  it  around." 

While  the  auctioneer  kept  up  a  continual  patter  of  admira- 
tion and  recommendation  for  the  watch  an  assistant  took  it, 
slipped  a  snowy  white  handkerchief  through  the  band,  and 
walked  about  among  the  seated  people,  letting  them  see  the 
watch  and  handle  it  if  they  wished. 

When  it  was  returned  to  the  auctioneer,  he  asked,  "What 
am  I  offered  for  this  watch  and  bracelet  combined?  Now 
mind  you,  folks,  if  you  walked  into  a  regular  retail  store  and 
wanted  a  watch  like  this  it  would  cost  you  at  least  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  that's  the  regular  price  of  this  fine  Hamilton 
watch.  Not  counting  the  band,  which  is  worth  another  twenty 
dollars  or  more.  This  is  a  timepiece  that  is  worth  altogether 
something  like  a  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and  it  is  one 
that  anybody  can  be  proud  of.  What  am  I  bid  for  this  excep- 
tional article?  What  am  I  bid?" 

"Twenty-five  dollars,"  a  man  called. 

The  auctioneer  looked  pained.  "That's  a  dealer  bidding, 
folks.  I  want  you  to  know  that.  That  bid  comes  from  a  dealer 
who  recognizes  the  value  of  what  we  are  offering  here  right 
now.  If  he  could  get  it  for  any  such  ridiculous  price  as  that 
he  would  turn  around  and  sell  it  for  more  nearly  what  it's 
worth  and  make  a  pretty  big  profit.  That  shows  you  its  worth. 
That  shows  you—" 

"Thirty-five,"  another  man  offered. 

"Thirty-five!  I  have  thirty-five!  Who'll  make  it  fifty?  Fifty? 
Fifty?  Fifty,  the  gentleman  says.  I  have  fifty.  I  have  fifty. 
Do    I    hear   sixty?    Sixty?    I    don't    hear    sixty,    but    I    hear 
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fifty-five.  Fifty-five!  Bring  out  your  money— it  only  hurts  for 
a  minute.  Do  I  hear  sixty?  Sixty.  I  have  sixty.  Do  I  have  sixty- 
five?  Let  me  hear  sixty-five  and  it  goes  to  the  one  saying  it. 
Sixty-five!  Sold!  To  the  good-looking  gentleman  right  over 
there.  They're  always  good-looking  when  they  bid." 

One  of  the  auctioneers  had  been  going  about  all  evening 
showing  a  velvet  case  filled  with  diamond  rings.  Potential 
bidders  could  select  any  one  desired  to  be  put  up,  and  now 
one  was  offered. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  the  auctioneer  announced  por- 
tentously, "we  are  now  going  to  offer  a  diamond  ring,  a  genu- 
ine diamond  ring." 

He  held  it  up,  high  in  the  air,  so  that  the  stone  shone  in 
the  strong  lights.  He  slipped  his  white  handkerchief  through 
it  and  handed  it  to  an  assistant  to  show  around. 

"When  you  see  this  ring  you'll  notice  that  it's  a  gem  dia- 
mond, one  carat  and  a  quarter  in  size,  not  counting  the  small 
diamonds  in  the  ring  down  the  sides,  three  to  each  side;  they 
go  with  the  setting.  Now  this  diamond  is  guaranteed  to  be 
genuine  and  a  fine  stone  of  the  best  cutting.  You  can't  buy 
anything  better  than  a  Tiffany  ring.  You  know  what  I'm 
talking  about?  I'm  talking  about  Tiffany's  in  New  York. 
That's  the  leading  jewelry  store  in  the  entire  world,  and  that 
covers  a  lot  of  territory.  When  you've  got  a  Tiffany  diamond 
you've  got  the  best.  This  ring  has  been  appraised  at  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It's  a  gem  diamond  of  a  carat  and 
a  quarter.  If  you  buy  this  ring  and  took  it  to  New  York  you 
could  sell  it  on  the  diamond  market  up  there  for  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars;  that's  what  diamond  appraisers  put 
it  at." 

The  ring,  after  being  examined  by  the  audience,  including 
the  Grangers  and  the  Nelsons,  was  brought  back  to  the  auc- 
tioneer. Without  breaking  his  pattter  for  an  instant  he  asked, 
"Now,  what  am  I  offered  for  this  gem  diamond?  What  am  I 
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offered  for  this  article  worth  on  the  open  New  York  diamond 
market  at  least  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars?" 

"Thirty-five  dollars,"  a  voice  called. 

The  auctioneer  looked  tragically  downcast.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"that's  a  bid;  I  can't  deny  that;  it's  a  bid.  If  there  is  a  second 
bid  I  am  required  to  accept  it,  even  though  I  may  not  want 
to  for  a  minute.  Please!  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  change  the 
kind  of  bidding  you're  doing  and  not  disappoint  me,  your 
friend.  Do  I  hear  a  second  bid?  I  hear— fifty!  Fifty  dollars! 
Now  it's  got  to  be  sold,  or  you  might  better  say,  given  away. 
Fifty  for  this  seven-hundred-and-fifty-dollar  gem  diamond!" 

The  bidding  went  to  sixty,  then  seventy-five.  Three  people 
were  interested  in  the  ring. 

"I  tell  you,  folks,  if  I  didn't  have  all  the  diamonds  I  need 
at  the  moment  I  would  bid  in  this  gem  diamond  myself. 
If  I  had  a  son,  maybe,  who  was  going  to  get  engaged,  I'd  bid 
in  for  this  ring  without  hesitation,  and  make  him  a  present 
of  it  to  give  to  his  fiancee,  for  he  couldn't  go  wrong  with  a 
beautiful  one-carat-and-a-quarter  diamond  like  this  one.  They 
say  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  All  I'm  looking  for  is  a  little 
more  root  than  seventy-five  dollars— and  there,  I  have  it! 
At  eighty.  This  gentleman  sees  the  value  in  this  ring  and 
isn't  going  to  make  me  work  too  hard  for  too  little.  Eighty- 
five,  the  other  gentleman  says.  Eighty-five!  And  now  ninety, 
I'm  offered  ninety,  and  now  one  hundred." 

The  auctioneer  worked  fast,  taking  advantage  of  the  spirited 
competition.  "If  you  think  more  of  your  money  than  you  do 
of  our  merchandise,  I  feel  sorry  for  you.  This  is  the  time  to 
live,  so  bid  it  up!" 

The  ring  went  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

At  ten  o'clock  some  heads  were  beginning  to  nod.  The 
crowd  had  thinned  out  a  little,  leaving  a  few  vacant  seats. 
But  most  were  hanging  on  to  the  bitter  end  to  get  a  chance 
at  the  door  prize.  The  young  auctioneer  came  back  to  take 
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over  and  said,  "I'm  going  to  offer  this  lamp  to  those  of  you 
still  awake." 

Heads  jerked  up.  Some  people  looked  startled,  a  few  indig- 
nant until  they  laughed.  Nellie  giggled,  "He's  a  card." 

Finally  the  door  prize  was  drawn.  Everybody  perked  up 
then,  holding  his  ticket  before  him,  often  well  out  in  front 
at  arm's  length  so  it  could  be  seen  by  farsighted  eyes.  The 
winning  number  was  called  out. 

The  Grangers  and  the  Nelsons,  with  disgust,  dropped  their 
tickets  to  the  floor.  Everybody  except  the  winner  got  up  and 
left  immediately,  looking  back  with  envy  at  the  prize,  which 
was  a  pretty  porcelain  figure  of  a  young  man  playing  a  lute 
to  a  pink-and-white  girl. 

On  the  street  Fred  said,  "It's  as  good  as  a  show." 

"One  thing  we  like  about  Palm  Haven,"  Cora  stated,  "is 
there's  something  doing  every  minute." 

"I  can  never  figure  it  out,"  said  Tom.  "If  that  diamond 
ring  was  worth  seven  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  New  York 
diamond  market  why  don't  these  gallery  fellows  send  it  up 
there  and  sell  it  for  that  instead  of  auctioneering  it  off  for 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five?" 

No  one  offered  an  answer. 

"And  another  thing,"  Tom  went  on,  "you  notice  he  never 
said  right  out  it  was  a  Tiffany  ring?  He  kept  up  a  chatter 
about  it  and  worked  in  the  remark  that  there  ain't  anything 
better  than  a  Tiffany  ring,  but  he  never  said  that  one  was 
Tiffany." 

"Come  to  think  of  it,"  said  Fred,  "he  didn't." 

"Anyway,"  said  Nellie,  "it's  good  entertainment." 

"And  that  Hamilton  watch,"  Tom  continued,  "you  notice 
he  didn't  say  it  was  a  new  watch  but  he  give  the  impression 
it  was?  If  that  was  a  new  watch  and  worth  what  he  said  it 
could  be  sold  in  a  store  for  that  instead  of  sixty-five." 
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"Tom's  always  skeptical  about  the  auctions,"  Cora  told  the 
Grangers. 

"Sounds  to  me,"  said  Tom,  "as  if  the  ring  was  taken  over 
from  a  hock  shop  and  maybe  originally  was  worth  what  he 
said  but  it  is  an  old-fashioned  way  of  cutting  a  diamond  or 
something  like  that,  or  it's  got  a  flaw  in  it,  he  never  said  it 
was  perfect  but  claimed  it  was  a  gem  diamond,  whatever  that 
means.  And  the  watch  is  just  plain  second  hand  or  at  best 
from  the  stock  of  a  jewelry  store  that  went  bust.  I  understand 
there's  a  lot  of  that  around." 

"You  got  a  good  bargain  in  your  wallet,"  Cora  pointed  out. 
"I  don't  see  what  you're  kicking  at." 

"Sure  I  did,  but  I  just  don't  want  those  fellows  insulting 
my  intelligence." 

"We  go  mostly  for  the  show,"  Fred  said. 

"We  like  the  lights,  and  being  with  the  people,"  Nellie 
pointed  out.  "And  the  joshing  things  they  say." 

Cora  chided  her  husband,  "Bet  if  you  won  the  door  prize 
you  wouldn't  talk  the  way  you  do." 

"What  would  you  do  with  that  thing  tonight?" 

"I'd  put  it  up  on  the  mantel  and  look  at  it." 

"We  ain't  got  any  mantel,"  Tom  said  flatly. 

Fred  offered,  "We  won  the  door  prize  one  time  over  to 
another  gallery." 

"You  did?"  Cora  nearly  cried  her  question,  to  take  the 
attention  away  from  the  discussion  with  her  husband. 

With  almost  as  great  interest  Tom  inquired,  "What  was  it?" 

"Well,"  said  Nellie,  "it  was  an  ash  tray." 

"Must  have  been  nice,"  observed  Cora. 

"Pretty  fine,"  Tom  stated. 

Fred  differed  with  their  friends'  good  opinion.  He  stated, 
"Except  we  don't  smoke." 

"Well,"  said  Cora. 

"We'll  go  again,"  Tom  proposed.  "To  another  gallery." 
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"Just  the  thing,"  agreed  Nellie. 
"That's  the  ticket,"  said  Fred. 

Fred  remembered  how,  the  first  night  he  and  Nellie  met 
the  Nelsons,  Tom  had  said  he  got  down  in  the  dumps  some- 
times. Fred  didn't  realize  the  depth  of  his  friend's  melancholy 
until  he  saw  him  suffering  his  first  attack;  then  Fred  visited 
him  in  his  home,  where  Tom  sat  listlessly  in  bed  with  a 
lackadaisical  expression  on  his  usually  ruddy  face,  which  now 
looked  pale. 

"If  you  come  to  tell  me  what  we're  living  for  at  our  age," 
Tom  said,  "you're  wasting  your  breath." 

Fred  gazed  at  his  friend  through  his  steel-rimmed  glasses. 
"What  they  ought  to  do  is  to  send  people  to  school  to  study 
on  how  to  retire  before  they  do.  Then  it  wouldn't  smack  a 
body  like  it's  done  you  now." 

"No  school  can  help  me,"  Tom  declared.  "Medicine  can't, 
either.  I  went  down  to  the  doctor's  office  last  two  days— one 
of  them  geriatrician  fellows— and  he  gave  me  a  shot  of  some- 
thing that  was  supposed  to  help."  Tom  shook  his  head. 

"No  good?" 

"No  good.  They  call  these  the  golden  years.  Brass,  if  you 
ask  me,  and  tarnished.  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something,  Fred: 
It's  cruel  the  way  they  learned  to  keep  us  alive,  with  their 
penicillin  and  other  stuff,  it's  cruel." 

Fred  studied  him.  "You  got  it  bad,  all  right." 

"Bad." 

"Don't  think  I  ever  seen  anybody  worse." 

"Keep  us  alive  for  nothing  more  than  just  occupying  space, 
that's  all  we're  doing,  that  and  going  around  breathing." 

"How  long  you  usually  stay  like  this?" 

"Can't  tell.  I  been  known  to  last  two  weeks  straight  run- 
ning." 

Fred  tried  to  think  of  something  to  help  his  friend.  "Tell 
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you  what.  And  it's  something  I  been  thinking  of  for  myself 
for  some  time.  You  retire  like  we  did,  and  you're  with  your 
wife  all  the  time,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  In  each  other's 
pockets  all  the  time.  What  a  man  needs  is  to  get  off  by  him- 
self, with  other  men,  once  in  a  while." 

Tom  gazed  at  him  dolefully.  "Maybe  so.  Maybe  that's  got 
something  to  do  with  it." 

"Got  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  So  why  don't  we  take  a  night  out 
together,  starting  right  tonight?" 

"You  mean  just  the  two  of  us?" 

"I  don't  mean  a  thing  else." 

"I  wouldn't  feel  like  it  tonight." 

"You  won't  feel  like  it  if  you  don't  do  it." 

Tom  regarded  him  with  a  long  face.  "You  think  it  would 
be  the  thing  to  do?" 

"Fix  you  right  up.  Change  your  whole  outlook.  Make  a  new 
man  out  of  you." 

"If  it  did  even  one  of  them  things,"  Tom  said,  "I'd  be 
satisfied." 

"All  you  got  to  do  is  give  it  a  chance." 

Tom  considered.  "All  right,"  he  decided. 

"That's  the  ticket.  We'll  go  out  on  the  town." 

When  Fred  called  for  him  that  evening  he  wanted  to  know, 
"How  you  feeling?" 

"Worse,"  Tom  reported.  "If  I  hadn't  promised  you  I'd 
come  I  wouldn't  go." 

"Still  looking  on  the  black  side,  all  right." 

"It  strikes  me  you  don't  live  longer  these  days,  it  only 
seems  longer." 

"That's  pretty  black." 

Uptown  they  found  a  place  to  park  on  a  side  street  almost 
in  front  of  a  dark  bar,  one  of  the  few  in  Palm  Haven,  patron- 
ized by  the  minority  younger  element.  As  they  got  out  of  the 
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car  and  made  their  way  to  the  main  street,  Fred  announced, 
"Well,  here  we  are." 

"Where  are  we?"  questioned  Tom. 

Fred  replied,  "Why,  uptown." 

"I  been  here  before." 

"I  mean  we're  out  on  our  own."  He  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether briskly.  "Why,  we  ought  to  do  this  regular,  one  night 
a  week." 

"What  do  we  do  tonight?" 

"Let's  walk  around  a  little.  We'll  find  something." 

Tom  let  his  friend  lead  him.  Through  crowds  of  walking 
people  and  past  others  solidly  occupying  the  sidewalk  benches, 
they  drifted  toward  the  Civic  Center.  "Maybe,"  Fred  sug- 
gested, "a  game  of  shuffleboard  with  two  other  men.  All  men," 
he  pointed  out. 

"It  don't  attract  me,"  said  Tom. 

They  wandered  back  to  the  horseshoe-pitching  pits,  where 
the  ring  of  metal  sounded  steadily.  Fred,  though  he  didn't 
like  the  game,  was  willing  to  sacrifice  for  his  friend.  He  pro- 
posed, "How  about—" 

"Never  cared  for  it." 

Fred  glanced  at  the  card  shelter.  Before  he  could  say  any- 
thing about  that  Tom  told  him,  "I  been  in  there  enough." 

Without  a  word  Fred  led  the  way  back  up  the  main  street, 
thinking  to  find  space  on  a  bench.  They  went  the  whole  length 
of  the  business  district  and  then  back  again  on  the  other  side 
without  finding  one.  Tom  followed  without  a  word.  This  was 
Fred's  project.  It  was  up  to  him  to  make  it  a  success.  There 
was  challenge  now  in  Tom's  attitude,  as  if  Fred  had  better 
prove  the  plan  to  be  a  good  one. 

Fred  was  at  somewhat  of  a  loss.  He  tried  to  think  of  some 
activity  for  two  old  men  out  on  the  loose.  They  came  to  one 
of  the  movie  houses  and  he  stopped  the  expedition  to  look 
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at  the  posters.  He  grasped  at  this  idea,  telling  Tom  enthusias- 
tically, "That  looks  like  a  good  western." 

"I  seen  too  much  of  them  on  TV." 

"Maybe  the  other  picture  house  has  got  a  different  kind." 

"Look  here,"  said  Tom,  "we  come  out  to  get  away  from 
the  women  and  going  in  the  pictures  ain't  exactly  doing  it." 

"They  ain't  with  us  at  the  pictures,"  Fred  pointed  out. 

"That  don't  cover  the  bill,"  Tom  asserted. 

Fred  led  the  venture  west.  He  heard  the  repeated  blast  of 
a  train  whistle  from  up  the  track  north  out  of  town. 

Tom  complained,  "Even  train  whistles  ain't  the  same  as 
they  used  to  be.  Way  them  things  sound  now  is  more  like  me 
when  my  wind  lets  go  big." 

"Let's  go  see  the  train  come  in." 

Tom  followed  obediently.  The  silver  streamliner  from 
New  York  was  just  pulling  into  the  station  as  they  reached  it. 
Its  great  oscillating  headlight  flashed  brilliantly,  intermit- 
tently revealing  the  tracks  ahead.  Sparks  flew  from  the  brakes 
and  Diesel  power  made  the  ground  shake. 

Right  after  it  stopped  white-jacketed  Negro  porters  popped 
out  and  put  down  their  steps.  A  few  people  got  off,  one  of 
them  carried  out  and  put  in  a  wheel  chair.  Baggage  rolled 
past.  The  conductor  called,  "Booard!"  A  lantern  flashed  and 
the  streamliner,  Diesels  putting  loudly,  got  under  way  again. 
It  disappeared  down  the  track,  winking  its  red  rear  light 
busily. 

Fred  commented,  like  a  recommendation  for  his  program, 
"That  was  pretty  good." 

"No  steam  any  more,"  Tom  rejected. 

"It  was  a  train,"  Fred  said  firmly. 

"You  see  the  brakeman's  lantern?  Electric.  Used  to  have 
kerosene." 

"You  got  to  keep  up  with  the  times." 

"Only  trouble  with  keeping  up  with  the  times,"  Tom  re- 
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plied  fretfully,  "is  it  leaves  the  things  you  knew  so  far  behind. 
Makes  them  seem  no  good  even  when  you  know  they  was 
best." 

Fred  felt  a  little  desperate.  He  led  the  way  from  the  station 
and  back  uptown,  at  a  loss  about  what  to  do  next.  They  came 
to  an  art-gallery  auction  and  he  suggested,  "Might  stop  in 
for  a  minute  and  rest  our  feet." 

"You  said  we'd  do  something  with  only  men.  Lots  of  women 
in  there." 

They  passed  on.  Both  were  getting  a  little  weary  in  the  legs 
and  there  still  wasn't  any  space  on  the  benches  to  sit.  Fred 
stopped  in  front  of  a  fishing-tackle  shop  and  they  studied  the 
gear  in  the  window.  He  pointed  out  several  articles  of  interest 
but  Tom  only  grunted  in  reply.  They  looked  in  other  win- 
dows until  Tom  complained,  "We  going  to  window-shop  all 
night?  I  get  sick  of  doing  that  with  the  women." 

"We  ain't  looked  in  any  women's  windows,"  Fred  pointed 
out. 

"It  still  don't  fill  the  bill." 

Fred  looked  about.  He  spied  two  places  on  a  bench.  "Let's 
set  a  minute,"  he  said,  "until  our  joints  ease." 

They  sat.  Tom  didn't  complain  again  for  some  time,  then 
said,  "How  long  we  going  to  set  here?" 

"Ain't  you  enjoying  it?" 

"I  can  set  in  bed  at  home." 

"You  ain't  got  people  passing  by  there." 

"I  like  it  better  the  other  way." 

Fred  rose.  Rather  impatiently  he  said,  "Well,  let's  walk 
some  more,  then." 

"It  don't  look  like  there's  anything  better  to  do." 

They  came  to  a  corner  and  stopped.  Fred  didn't  know 
which  way  to  turn.  There  didn't  seem  to  be  any  other  activity. 
He  felt  uneasy  and  on  the  verge  of  defeat.  Yet  he  didn't  want 
to  admit  it.  Certainly  they  couldn't  return  home,  their  bold 
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adventure  ignominiously  shattered.  He  peered  down  the  side 
street  and  saw  it  was  the  one  where  they  had  parked  the  car 
in  front  of  the  dark  bar. 

Tom  declared,  in  a  tone  loaded  with  triumphant  defeatism, 
"I  guess  this  thing  ain't  worked  out." 

"Oh,  yes,  it  has,"  said  Fred.  "I  ain't  shot  my  whole  bolt  yet." 

"What  else  you  got?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  else:  I  feel  like  a  drink." 

"Root  beer?" 

"Stronger  than  that." 

"Real  beer?" 

"Not  beer  at  all." 

"You  mean,"  asked  Tom  somewhat  incredulously,  "a 
drink?" 

"I  ain't  had  one  in  a  coon's  age." 

Tom  considered  this.  "You  think  it  would  do  me  some 
good?" 

"Do  you  the  world  of  good.  Come  on." 

They  approached  the  bar  confidently,  but  when  they  went 
in  they  faltered,  standing  for  a  moment  until  their  lacking 
eyesight  became  better  adjusted  to  the  dim  light.  The  juke 
box,  bubbling  with  moving  lights,  was  going.  Several  couples 
were  dancing.  They  glanced  at  Fred  and  Tom.  The  fat  bar- 
tender and  the  one  waitress  stared  at  them.  Few  old  people 
ever  entered  here. 

"Pretty  dark,"  Fred  said. 

"I  can  hardly  see,"  said  Tom. 

"Let's  set  in  this  booth,"  Fred  proposed. 

They  sat  opposite  each  other  on  frayed  imitation-red-leather 
seats.  The  waitress  approached  them  right  away.  She  seemed 
a  little  wary  when  she  asked,  "What'll  it  be,  gents?" 

Fred  looked  over  at  the  bar  as  if  to  see  what  they  had  there. 
Tom  followed  his  gaze. 
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"I  used  to  like  a  rye  whisky  and  ginger  ale,"  said  Fred. 
"I  think  that's  what  I'll  have." 

The  waitress  turned  to  Tom. 

"Make  it  two,"  he  said. 

Tom  gazed  about.  "There's  women  here." 

Fred  excused  the  fact.  "Not  many.  And  they're  young." 

"In  my  day,"  Tom  stated,  "women  didn't  go  in  bars,  young 
or  old." 

"They  call  them  taverns  now." 

"Just  fooling  themselves." 

Their  drinks  came  and  they  sipped  tentatively.  Even  a  sip 
seemed  strong.  Fred  coughed  slightly.  He  choked  his  strangled 
feeling  down  and  picked  up  his  drink  again,  raising  it  to  Tom. 
"We  forgot  a  toast.  Here's  how." 

Tom  touched  his  glass  to  that  of  Fred  and  repeated,  "Here's 
how."  After  they  sipped  again  Tom  said,  "I  often  wondered 
what  that  'here's  how'  meant." 

"I  can  tell  you  that,"  said  Fred  promptly.  "It  happens  to 
be  a  piece  of  information  I  have.  It  seems  during  the  Indian 
wars  there  was  a  friendly  Indian  who  always  greeted  white 
soldiers  by  saying,  'How.'  You  know  the  way  Indians  say 
that?" 

Tom  nodded  sagely  as  though  well  and  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  practice. 

"Well,  this  one  said  it  so  much  it  got  to  be  kind  of  a  joke 
and  the  Indian  was  called  'How.'  One  day  he  come  up  to  a 
place  where  soldiers  was  drinking,  just  like  us  now,  and  one 
of  the  soldiers  remarked,  'Here's  How.'  They  laughed  and 
raised  their  glasses  and  drank  and  kept  on  saying  it  like  that 
afterward  when  they  was  drinking  and  making  a  toast.  That's 
the  way  the  expression  got  into  existence." 

Tom  regarded  his  friend  gravely,  impressed.  "Well,  I  never 
knew  that." 
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They  drank  again.  Fred  looked  about,  listening  to  the 
pound  of  the  juke.  ''This  is  more  like  it." 

"It's  an  improvement,"  Tom  conceded. 

They  sipped  well  down  into  their  drinks.  Tom's  face  began 
to  take  on  its  ruddiness  again.  Both  men  began  to  feel  a  little 
daring  and  reckless.  A  new  spirit  entered  their  venture,  for 
now  it  was  working  and  getting  into  high  gear. 

Fred  called  Tom's  attention  to  couples  in  other  booths. 
Several  of  them  had  their  arms  locked  tightly  about  each 
other,  their  limbs  entwined  while  they  kissed.  "Looks  like 
they're  doing  about  everything,"  he  observed. 

"Maybe  we  ought  to  get  ourselves  a  couple  of  girls,"  said 
Tom. 

"Thought  you  didn't  want  any  women  along." 

"I  said  girls,  not  women.  There's  a  big  difference.  Bet  we 
could  get  us  a  couple." 

Fred  giggled.  "That'd  be  the  ticket."  Then  his  face  fell. 
"Except,  what'd  we  do  with  them?" 

"That's  something  else,"  Tom  admitted.  "I  look  back  and 
I  got  some  regrets  along  those  lines  but  there  ain't  a  thing 
in  the  world  I  can  do  about  it.  Some  old  fellows  can  keep 
right  on  going,  up  to  ninety  and  more,  but  I  ain't  one  of 
them." 

"Me  either." 

"Sometimes  I  think  I'd  give  my  pension  to  be  young  again." 

"You  think  back  on  it  and  you  still  would  want  to  go 
through  all  that  trouble?"  asked  Fred. 

"Never  found  it  too  much  trouble." 

"Always  bothering  you  and  expecting  a  lot  more  than  there 
was  to  it." 

"Lot  to  it  sometimes." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  I'm  over  it." 

"No,  you  ain't,  Fred.  What  you're  talking  is  just  sour 
grapes." 
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Fred  regarded  him.  "Come  to  think  of  it,  I  guess  there's 
plenty  of  sour  grapes  in  there.  I  guess  what  it  comes  to,  Tom, 
is  we'd  trade  places  with  any  of  them  young  bucks  over  there 
in  the  booths." 

Tom  gazed  at  them.  "I  guess  that's  what  it  comes  to,  Fred." 

"Damnation  to  old  age." 

"Damnation  to  old  age!" 

They  drank  to  that,  partaking  of  what  was  available  to 
them  in  their  glasses.  "You  know  something,"  Fred  told  his 
drinking  companion,  "another  trouble  with  us  is  that  we 
gave  up  the  idea  of  working  too  soon.  If  we  had  something 
to  do,  maybe  the  both  of  us  together,  it  might  be  better.  We 
could  go  into  sort  of  partnership.  That  is,  if  you'd  care  to." 

Tom  showed  a  further  spark  of  interest  in  life.  "Sure, 
Fred,  sure,  but  what?" 

"Oh,  there's  all  sorts  of  things." 

"What?" 

Fred  drained  his  glass  and  saw  that  Tom's  was  nearly 
empty.  "We  better  have  another  drink  and  then  we'll  talk  it 
over." 

They  ordered  another  round.  The  bartender  looked  at 
them  as  he  made  it  up.  He  asked  the  waitress,  "Them  two  old 
jaspers  crocked?" 

"Not  yet." 

"Won't  take  much."  He  shook  his  head.  "Old  people  can't 
drink.  Shouldn't  be  allowed  to  come  in  here." 

"You  running  a  nursing  home,"  the  waitress  asked,  "or  a 
bar?" 

"Shouldn't  be  allowed  just  the  same.  Ought  to  be  a  law 
against  it  just  like  there  is  for  minors." 

After  they  received  their  second  round  and  had  started  on 
it,  Tom  announced,  "You  know,  I'm  getting  to  feel  real  good. 
For  the  first  time  I'm  getting  to  think  maybe  this  wasn't  such 
a  bad  idea  of  yours,  after  all,  coming  out  like  this  tonight." 
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"Told  you,"  reminded  Fred. 

"It  wasn't  good  at  first." 

"That's  because  you  wasn't  at  all  cooperative." 

"Who  says  I  wasn't  cooperative?" 

"I  do,  and  can  prove  it." 

"Prove  it?  Heh!  How  you  going  to  prove  it?  You  got  wit- 
nesses?" 

"I  don't  have  to  have  any  witnesses.  You  just  think  back  on 
how  you  didn't  want  to  do  anything  I  suggested." 

"Don't  remember  anything  of  the  kind." 

"Every  idea  I  had  you  quashed." 

"Didn't  quash  a  thing!" 

"Did!"  cried  Fred. 

"Didn't!" 

Their  voices,  raised  now,  were  heard  all  over  the  place  in 
the  quiet  between  renditions  by  the  juke  box. 

"You're  a  liar!" 

"Who's  calling  me  a  liar?" 

"I  am!" 

"Well,  you  or  nobody  else  calls  me  a  liar!" 

"I  ain't  anybody  else,  and  I'm—" 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  fat  bartender, 
who  regarded  them  severely.  "Now  look  here,"  he  scolded, 
"this  is  a  quiet  place.  We  don't  have  any  loud  stuff  around 
here.  You  drink  your  drinks  if  you  got  to,  instead  of  being 
home  in  bed;  I  can't  stop  you,  but  keep  your  voices  down." 

Fred  and  Tom  contemplated  him,  abashed. 

The  bartender  went  back  behind  his  bar. 

The  two  friends  looked  at  each  other. 

"I  guess  we  was  getting  a  little  loud,"  Fred  said. 

"Yep,  heard  us  all  over  the  place."  Tom  sounded  proud 
of  it. 

"Didn't  mean  to  call  you  a  liar.  I  take  that  back." 

"I  expect  I  wasn't  very  cooperative,  like  you  said." 
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"Let's  forget  the  whole  thing." 

"Best  thing  to  do."  Tom  was  quite  interested  in  life  now. 
"What  was  you  saying  about  our  getting  something  to  do, 
partners?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I  been  thinking  of 
doing  some  winter  vegetable  farming.  They  say  there's  a  for- 
tune in  it  you  get  a  crop  with  most  others  frozen  out." 

"I  heard  the  same  thing,"  Tom  replied  with  enthusiasm. 

"We  could  get  us  a  little  place  out  west  of  town  in  the 
muck,  not  more'n  a  couple  of  acres.  Maybe  a  shack  on  it 
where  we  could  spend  some  time  together,  the  two  of  us. 
They  say  beans  is  the  best  crop,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  raise 
other  stuff,  too.  Not  put  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket." 

"You  mean  we're  going  to  raise  chickens,  too?" 

"That  was  just  a  way  of  speaking." 

"Farming,"  said  Tom.  He  seemed  to  realize,  for  the  first 
time,  the  subject  they  discussed.  "I  don't  want  to  seem  I'm 
not  cooperative  again,  Fred,  but  farming's  pretty  hard  work." 

Fred  blinked  behind  his  steel-rimmed  glasses.  He  gulped 
from  his  drink.  "Well,"  he  conceded,  "maybe  you're  right." 

They  stopped  being  farmers. 

"How  about  cattle?"  asked  Tom.  "That's  a  coming  thing 
here  in  Florida.  I  kind  of  like  the  idea  of  that.  We'd  be 
ranchers.  We  could  ride  horses  and  wear  a  ten-gallon  hat. 
How  does  that  strike  you?" 

Fred  shook  his  head.  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  always  been 
afraid  of  cows." 

"These  ain't  cows,"  Tom  pointed  out.  "They're  steers." 

"Steers,  cows,  whatever  they  got,  I'm  still  scared  around 
them.  Don't  trust  that  look  they  got  in  their  eye." 

"That's  only  what  they  call  the  bovine  look,"  Tom  lec- 
tured. "But  if  you  don't  like  cattle,  then  we  won't  go  into 
that  business." 
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Between  swallows  of  their  drinks  they  searched  for  another 
enterprise. 

"We  could  go  into  the  fish  business,'*  Fred  proposed. 
"Fish?  You  mean  a  fish  market?" 

"No,  I  mean  we'd  just  go  fishing  and  sell  our  catch  to  the 
market.  Have  fun  while  we're  doing  something,  too.  Only 
trouble  there  is  we'd  have  to  get  a  boat  and  I  don't  like  boats 
so  much." 

"And  I  don't  like  fish,"  said  Tom,  "so  I  guess  that  lets  out 
the  fish  business." 

"We  didn't  make  too  much  money  in  that  one,  did  we?" 
Tom  laughed.  "Not  a  red  cent.  But  didn't  lose  any,  either. 
Broke  absolutely  even." 

They  thought  some  more.  Suddenly  Fred  had  an  inspira- 
tion. "I'll  tell  you!"  he  cried. 

Acutely  interested,  Tom  asked,  "What  you  got?" 
"What  we  want  to  get  into  is  a  new  kind  of  business,  not 
one  of  the  old  kind,  but  a  new  one." 

"They're  the  ones  pay  off  big,"  said  Tom. 
"You  look  around  you  now  and  what  do  you  see?" 
Tom  looked  around  the  bar  and  replied,  "I  see—" 
"I  don't  mean  here.  I  mean,  all  around  in  Florida  and  even 
a  lot  of  the  country.  You  see  a  new  business  coming  up." 
Finally  he  revealed  his  mystery,  lowering  his  voice  as  though 
to  keep  the  secret  from  others.  "Motels." 
Judiciously,  Tom  agreed,  "That's  a  new  business,  all  right." 
"Lots  of  profit  in  it,  I  hear.  Big  profit  sometimes." 
"I  heard  that." 

"Lots  of  advantages  to  it.  You  got  a  place  to  live,  written 
right  off  in  the  operation  cost." 

"Pretty  interesting  work,  too."  Tom  nodded.  "You  get  to 
see  humanity  that  way." 

Fred  suddenly  shouted,  "If  anybody  can  stand  seeing  it!" 
Peering  at  him,  Tom  asked,  "What's  that  you  said,  Fred?" 
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Fred  tried  to  think.  "I  forget.  Anyway,  we  could  maybe 
build  a  motel  just  the  way  we  wanted.  I  got  some  ideas.  Or  we 
could  look  around  and  buy  one  already  built.  Probably  get 
a  bargain  if  we  looked  enough." 

"I  seen  some  signs  on  those  that  want  to  sell.  We  could 
visit  them  first." 

"That's  it.  And  we  two  couples  get  along  pretty  good 
together,  so  I  suggest  that  besides  throwing  in  together  we 
plan  to  live  together  right  there  at  the  motel  taking  turns 
minding  the  office,  that  way  making  it  not  so  confining  to 
one." 

They  contemplated  this. 

Fred  was  the  first  to  shake  his  head.  "The  women  would 
have  something  to  say  about  that." 

"Might  not  work  out,"  agreed  Tom  regretfully. 

"Well,"  Fred  declared,  "we'll  find  something  we  can  go 
into  if  we  just  keep  working  our  heads." 

"And  lifting  our  elbows."  Tom  raised  his  glass.  "Here's 
how." 

"Here's  how!" 


Five  to  Seven.  Palm  Beach 


CtRACE  BRANTLEY  got  out  of  the  taxi,  paid  the  driver, 
and  then  faced  the  wide  arched  doorway  of  the  Palm  Beach 
mansion.  As  she  walked  to  it,  rather  tall  and  somewhat  un- 
gainly, she  realized,  aghast,  that  she  was  the  first  guest  to 
arrive.  Over  the  phone,  after  Grace  explained  she  was  spend- 
ing a  few  days  in  West  Palm  Beach  during  mid-winter  vaca- 
tion from  her  New  York  schoolteaching  job,  Felice,  her  college 
sorority  sister,  now  become  the  socially  prominent  Mrs. 
Richard  Northampton,  Jr.,  had  said  her  cocktail  party  would 
be  from  five  to  seven.  Grace,  after  being  persuaded  by  Felice 
to  come  without  an  escort,  had  made  the  terrible  mistake  of 
arriving  on  time. 

Feeling  gauche,  she  entered  the  vast  marble  hall,  brilliantly 
lighted  from  two  gorgeous  and  glittering  chandeliers.  A  wide, 
curved  stairway  led  to  upper  regions.  Great  bursts  of  tall 
flowers  exploded  from  large  vases.  At  one  side  of  the  room  ( 
a  long  bar  with  three  men  standing  behind  it  had  been  set  up. 
Near  it  stood  a  broad  round  table  laden  with  fancy  foods, 
including  bowls  of  caviar,  all  surrounding  a  centerpiece  of 
a  huge  grave  lion  carved  out  of  a  block  of  ice. 

In  one  corner,  with  her  back  to  Grace,  stood  an  exquisitely 
gowned  woman  giving  directions  to  a  man  clad  in  green  uni- 
form with  dickey.  The  man  started  for  the  front  door,  passing 
Grace,  at  the  same  time  the  woman  turned.  It  was  Felice, 
whose  too-blond  head  went  to  one  side  with  a  quick  quizzical 
expression  at  the  sight  of  Grace.  Then  recognition  broke  into 
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her  evaluation  of  the  other  woman,  a  smile  came  to  her  face, 
and  she  strode  forward,  both  hands  outstretched,  crying, 
"Grace!  How  good  to  see  you  again  after  all  these  years!" 

They  embraced,  and  Grace  murmured  sincerely  but  awk- 
wardly, "It's  been  a  long  time." 

"Too  long!"  Felice  exclaimed.  "But  it's  wonderful  to  see 
you  now." 

Her  friend's  manner  and  voice  had  become  brittle,  in  the 
way  of  many  people  with  too  much  money  and  assured  social 
position.  Grace  said  admiringly,  "Your  house  is  beautiful." 

"It's  a  shack." 

"It  was  good  of  you  to  ask  me  to  your  party." 

"Nonsense!  We're  delighted  to  have  you.  Dick  isn't  home 
yet  from  polo  practice,  but—" 

"I'm  afraid  I've  come  too  early,"  Grace  apologized,  "but 
you  said—" 

"My  dear!  I  meant  it  was  my  husband's  bad  manners,  not 
yours." 

"I  can't  wait  to  meet  him." 

"Now  an  extra  man  or  two  will  be  along  soon.  Do  you 
mind  if  we  put  off  talking  until  later,  while  I  attend  to  a  few 
things?  Make  yourself  at  home;  if  you  want  a  drink  or  any- 
thing to  chew  on  .  . ."  She  waved  toward  the  formidable  bar 
and  the  array  of  rich  food  guarded  by  the  glacial  lion,  and 
then  went  busily  off  to  another  part  of  the  house. 

To  escape  the  eyes  of  the  servitors  watching  her  Grace 
wandered,  as  nonchalantly  as  she  could,  toward  the  rear  of  the 
big  room  where,  through  high  open  doors,  she  had  glimpsed  a 
view  of  broad  garden.  She  went  out  into  it,  entering  a  world 
of  tropical  plants  and  flowers  and  colorful  bushes  and  trees 
lighted  by  small  flood  lamps  set  on  the  ground  or  fastened  to 
the  building  and  even  in  the  heads  of  slender,  tall,  gracefully 
waving  coconut  palms  which  were  mostly  lighted  in  blue. 
It  was  a  bewitching  place. 
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She  stayed  there  for  some  time,  walking  about,  or  just 
standing  and  drinking  it  in.  She  thought  of  the  social  person- 
ages, including  perhaps  Mrs.  Forsyth  Callader,  her  favorite, 
who  might  be  here,  so  that  she  could  see  them  at  close  hand, 
and  even  meet  them.  She  went  back  inside  the  house  to  dis- 
cover that  a  seven-piece  orchestra  had  appeared,  which  now 
struck  up,  quietly,  softly,  with  muted  cadences.  Also  now 
three  men  had  arrived. 

Two  were  handsome  young  men,  very  nearly  pretty,  who 
stood  by  the  doorway,  watching  it  as  though  expectantly. 
The  third  was  an  older,  rather  tall,  sharp-faced  man  with 
long,  flowing  dark  hair;  he  looked  just  a  bit  seedy.  All  three 
glanced  at  Grace.  The  almost  pretty  men's  faces  remained 
impassive  and  uninterested  and  they  turned  away  at  once. 
Grace  fancied  that  across  the  face  of  the  third  a  grimace 
passed,  but  she  was  sure  she  must  be  mistaken  when  he  came 
over  to  her,  bowed  slightly,  and  was  extremely  gracious  when 
he  said,  "Felice  told  me  all  about  you.  I'm  Harold  Devin, 
the  artist.  Would  you  care  to  dance?" 

Grace  regarded  the  empty  bare  spaces.  "I— no,  thank  you, 
not  just  yet  at  least." 

"Would  you  like  a  drink?" 

"I  think  I  need— That  is,  yes,  thank  you." 

"Scotch  and  soda?" 

"That  will  be  fine." 

Grace  was  grateful  to  Mr.  Devin  for  his  attentions  and 
flattered  by  them;  he  seemed  to  be  very  charming.  She  sat  on 
a  soft  couch  and  in  a  moment  he  joined  her,  carrying  two 
drinks.  After  they  sipped  for  the  first  time  Grace  inquired, 
"What  sort  of  things  do  you  paint,  Mr.  Devin?" 

"Well,  for  one  thing,  that."  He  pointed  to  a  large  portrait 
above  the  Gargantuan  fireplace. 

Grace  had  not  previously  noticed  the  huge  portrait  of 
Felice;   she  saw  now   that  it  was  an  almost   outrageously 
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glamorized  one;  though  Felice  was  still  an  attractive  woman, 
she  had  not  retained  the  extent  of  youth  or  ever  was  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  artist  had  made  her  out  to  be.  Lamely  in  spirit, 
but  injecting  as  much  conviction  as  she  could  in  her  tone, 
Grace  said,  "It's  very  nice." 

The  artist  regarded  her.  He  smiled  slightly  and  said  bitterly, 
"There  are  many  forms  of  prostitution,  some  worse  than 
selling  your  body." 

She  could  find  nothing  to  say  to  that  shocking  statement. 
She  glanced  at  her  watch  and  saw  it  was  now  a  quarter  to  six. 
The  sound  of  car  doors  being  snapped  shut  and  then  that  of 
voices  came  from  outside.  The  man  at  the  door  strode  to  a 
side  room,  from  which  Felice  then  emerged  swiftly,  to  go  to 
the  door;  there  was  no  sign  yet  of  her  husband.  She  received 
two  couples,  who  greeted  her  gaily,  one  of  the  women  gush- 
ing. The  younger  was  more  reserved  and  dignified,  being  so 
beautifully  gowned  that  she  looked  like  a  posed  model. 

Grace  recognized  her,  but  only  faintly.  "Why,"  she  said, 
"that's— that's— " 

"Deborah  Glenridge,"  Mr.  Devin  supplied. 

"Yes!"  Grace  almost  gasped.  "She  led  the  cotillion  ball  last 
year  in  New  York." 

"Then  you  know  her?" 

"Oh,  no!  I've  just  read  about  her." 

"Would  you  like  to  meet  her?" 

"I— why— oh,  yes,  Mr.  Devin." 

The  artist  went  over  to  Deborah  Glenridge  and  her  escort 
and  brought  them  back.  Grace,  who  got  to  her  feet  to  be 
introduced,  said  she  was  glad  to  meet  them,  while  she  took  in, 
with  acute  pleasure,  the  girl's  startling  beauty  as  set  off  by 
her  gown  and  jewels. 

Deborah  Glenridge  appraised  Grace  coolly,  as  if  instantly 
and  instinctively  placing  a  value  on  her.  She  murmured  in 
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an  affected  tone,  "How  do  you  do?"  Then,  abruptly,  she 
turned  away  with  her  escort  and  went  to  the  bar. 

Grace  flushed.  The  girl  might  have  said  in  so  many  words 
that  she  had  accurately  gauged  her  importance  in  the  scale 
of  things  here  and  found  it  to  be  worthless.  She  heard  the 
artist  speaking  at  her  side.  "The  trouble  with  her,"  he  said, 
"is  that  she  doesn't  need  her  portrait  painted  right  now." 
He  mused.  "But  after  a  few  more  affairs  and  a  couple  of  mar- 
riages and  still  more  affairs  and  another  marriage,  she  will, 
she  will." 

Grace  stared  at  him.  She  did  not  think  he  could  be  serious; 
his  cynical  statement,  surely,  was  meant  to  be  a  joke.  She 
laughed  nervously,  and  said,  "It's  a  wonderful  party." 

He  gave  her  a  look  and  excused  himself,  leaving  her  alone. 
People  were  now  arriving  fast,  in  bunches.  Grace  saw  the  two 
pretty  boys  hovering  over  and  talking  with  animation,  or 
listening  with  grave  intensity,  to  two  old  women,  one  of 
whom  was  deeply  wrinkled.  Grace  wondered  if  they  had  come 
alone,  like  her,  without  escorts. 

There  was  no  sign  of  the  host,  and  it  was  now  a  little  after 
six.  A  buzz  of  conversation  began  to  rise  in  the  room.  The 
orchestra  played  more  loudly  so  that  it  could  be  heard  by  the 
few  people  dancing.  Grace  felt  apart,  out  of  things,  and 
foreign  to  the  easy,  glib,  accentuated  talk  about  the  Ever- 
glades Club  and  its  orange  garden  and  golf  terrace  and 
tombola  luncheons,  the  Bath  and  Tennis,  Ta-Boo,  the  Con- 
tinental, and  last  night's  parties. 

There  was  a  shout  from  the  crowd.  At  the  top  of  the  broad 
stairs  a  figure  had  appeared,  a  tall,  athletic-looking  man. 
It  was  the  host,  who  had  slipped  in  the  back  way,  to  change. 
Derisively  hilarious  hoots  greeted  him  as  he  bounded  down 
the  stairway;  to  those  giving  these  he  thumbed  his  nose,  to 
others  he  apologized  as  he  went  about  greeting  people  he 
had  not  been  on  hand  to  receive.  It  was  treated  as  being 
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highly  amusing.  His  glance  passed  over  Grace,  not  knowing 
who  she  was,  and  then  he  joined  Felice  at  the  door  to  receive 
more  people.  Because  there  were  so  many  of  these  Grace  ex- 
cused Felice  for  not  bringing  her  husband  to  her,  telling 
herself  that  she  would  meet  him  later. 

Grace's  drink  had  long  been  consumed.  Mr.  Devin  did  not 
come  back.  She  felt  hungry  and  went,  defiantly  alone,  to  the 
food  table  and  partook  of  the  delicious  offerings  there.  No 
one  paid  any  attention  to  her  or  offered  to  speak  to  her.  She 
looked  about  for  Mr.  Devin  but  could  not  see  him  in  the 
crowd,  which  she  estimated  now  to  consist  of  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  people,  with  more  continually  arriving. 
The  heat  generated  in  the  room  was  beginning  to  melt  the 
ice  lion. 

She  accepted  a  second  drink  from  a  serviceman  who  ap- 
peared before  her  even  though  she  knew  she  should  not,  for 
it  was  apt  to  make  her  squiffy.  But  she  had  to  have  something 
to  occupy  herself  with.  She  stood  alone,  surrounded  by  a 
lively  sea  of  expensive  people  who  spoke  dynamically  and  in 
a  supercilious  manner,  and  who  laughed  loudly.  A  man  re- 
counted a  story  at  which  his  group  broke  into  uproarious 
laughter.  It  took  Grace  a  long  moment  to  understand  the 
point  of  the  story;  when  she  did,  her  face  flushed  with  shame. 

In  confusion  she  turned,  to  look  at  the  front  door.  In  it 
was  standing  a  woman  whose  identity  she  could  not  mistake. 
Mrs.  Forsyth  Callader,  groomed  and  gowned  and  jeweled  to 
be  the  most  regal  figure  Grace  had  ever  seen,  surveyed  the 
room  as  though  considering  if  it  was  worthy  of  her  presence. 
Grace  thrilled  at  the  sight  of  the  great  social  leader  who,  in 
spite  of  certain  things  people  said  about  her— mere  malicious 
gossip— would  certainly  never  listen  to  an  off-color  story. 

Even  Felice  and  her  husband  greeted  her  deferentially,  and 
escorted  her  into  the  room,  where  she  was  surrounded  by  an 
attentive  group  whose  voices  lifted  unnaturally  high  when 
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they  addressed  her.  Mrs.  Callader  paid  little  attention,  but 
looked  about  as  though  searching  for  a  particular  person. 
Grace  did  not  hope  to  meet  her;  it  was  enough  to  be  in  the 
same  room  with  her,  at  the  same  party,  merely  to  be  able  to 
see  her.  Grace  looked  at  her  watch  and  saw  that  Mrs.  Callader 
had  arrived  at  the  party  at  seven-thirty,  half  an  hour  after 
it  was  supposed  to  end;  that  certainly  was  the  way  to  do 
things. 

She  witnessed  at  close  hand  the  arrival  of  two  couples, 
neither  sober,  who  drew  the  attention  of  all  those  near  the 
doorway.  From  remarks  not  whispered,  but  sharply  and 
audibly  expressed,  often  in  deep  voices  by  women,  Grace 
gathered  that  the  first  couple  were  not  man  and  wife,  but 
each  was  the  mate  of  another.  The  other  couple,  arriving 
right  on  top  of  the  first,  caused  the  immediate  sensation,  for 
they  comprised  the  true  mates  of  the  first  couple;  some  time 
ago  they  had  exchanged  wives  and  husbands.  The  second 
sensation  came  when  one  of  the  wives  saw  her  husband  and, 
with  a  tipsy  shriek,  threw  her  arms  passionately  about  him, 
crying  out  how  much  she  loved  him.  The  second  wife,  not 
to  be  outdone,  followed  suit  with  her  husband,  so  that  the 
correctly  mated  couples  stood  there  embracing  and  tearfully 
and  publicly  deciding  to  go  back  to  each  other. 

The  event  caused  ripples  of  comment  to  sweep  over  the 
entire  party.  "Shocking!"  Grace  heard,  and  "Scandalous!" 
and  to  both  she  vehemently  agreed,  glad  for  this  support  of 
a  high  moral  standard.  But  then  it  penetrated  to  her  that  the 
people  uttering  these  comments  did  not  seem  to  take  them 
seriously,  and  with  a  start  Grace  realized  that  the  words  were 
applied,  not  censoriously  to  the  vicious  lack  of  decency  so 
blatantly  displayed,  but  mockingly  to  the  readjustment. 

Confused  and  troubled,  Grace  went  out  into  the  garden 
again.  There  she  would  find  sanctuary  for  her  disturbed 
thoughts.  The  peaceful  beauty  of  the  garden  was  now  rather 
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well  occupied.  Groups  stood  about  holding  glasses  and  drink- 
ing from  them,  and  taking  other  glasses  from  servingmen 
passing  with  trays.  One  couple  stood  closely  embraced,  quite 
frankly,  and  Grace  hurried  away  from  them  when  the  man's 
hand,  on  the  woman's  back,  slipped  down  below  her  waist. 

She  stopped,  her  heart  beating  fast  with  apprehension  she 
did  not  entirely  understand.  Her  ears  caught  what  a  woman 
was  saying  in  a  group  nearby.  The  story  had  only  just  begun, 
and  Grace  was  drawn,  as  though  compelled,  to  follow  it  to  its 
dreadful  conclusion,  which  was  greeted  with  wild  laughter. 

The  garden  seemed  desecrated.  She  could  no  longer  stay 
there.  She  went  back  into  the  house.  Even  though  now  well 
after  eight,  the  party  continued  to  grow.  The  room  was  so 
crowded  that  there  was  hardly  space  to  move.  It  was  nearly 
impossible  to  hear  the  orchestra,  which  could  be  seen  to  be 
playing  furiously,  above  the  shrill  cacophony  of  talk,  cries, 
extravagant  exclamations,  and  shrieking  laughter.  Grace 
looked  about  again  for  Mr.  Devin,  but  still  could  not  see  him; 
apparently  he  had  deserted  her  entirely. 

A  medium-sized,  extremely  good-looking  man,  faultlessly 
dressed,  came  up  to  her  and  without  preliminary  of  any  kind 
boldly  demanded,  "Who  are  you?" 

She  thought  he  might  be  a  detective  who  was  questioning 
her  presence  at  the  party.  She  faltered,  "Why,  I— I'm  Grace 
Brantley." 

He  thought  over  her  name  while  he  regarded  her  with 
piercing  dark  eyes.  "Of  the  Hobe  Sound  Brantleys?" 

"Oh,  no.  I'm  just  a  schoolteacher." 

He  stated  unequivocably,  "You're  funning  me." 

"  Tunning'  you?"  she  repeated,  not  understanding  at  once, 
and  then  realizing  he  thought  she  was  not  serious.  "I'm  really 
a  teacher." 

He  stared  at  her  as  though  she  had  said  something  inde- 
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cent.  In  a  tone  of  ultimate  disgust  he  exclaimed,  "School- 
teacher!" and  then  stomped  away. 

More  confused  than  ever,  Grace  felt  a  hand  on  her  elbow. 
Mr.  Devin  stood  there.  Grace  blurted,  "I  thought  you'd  left." 

"I  don't  dare  leave  yet." 

She  didn't  comment  on  that  surprising  statement,  but  in- 
dicated the  man  who  had  just  departed  and  asked,  "Who  is 
that?" 

"Are  you  sure  you  want  to  know?" 

"I— yes." 

Mr.  Devin  peered  at  her.  He  looked  as  if,  since  she  saw  him 
last,  he  had  been  doing  quite  a  bit  of  drinking.  He  seemed  to 
consider  something,  made  his  decision  about  it,  and  then  he 
said,  "Why,  he's  this  season's  leading  stud." 

"  'Stud'?" 

"You  don't  know  what  I  mean?" 

"Why . . ."  In  a  low  voice  she  murmured,  "I  guess  I  do. 
It— it's  really  like  that?" 

"Really." 

Grace  put  down  her  drink,  not  finishing  it,  not  wanting  to 
risk  its  affecting  the  slight  dizziness  she  already  felt.  She 
asked,  "What  did  you  mean  by  saying  you  didn't  dare  leave 
yet?" 

Again  he  considered  before  making  the  decision  to  tell  her. 
He  took  a  deep  draught  of  his  drink.  It  seemed  to  help  him 
to  say,  "I'm  still  earning  my  prostitute's  fee  for  the  atrocity 
above  the  fireplace." 

Grace  glanced,  above  the  heads  of  the  milling  throng,  at 
the  too  highly  glamorized  portrait  of  Felice.  Perception 
stabbed  into  her.  She  realized  it  had  been  a  grimace  she  saw 
on  the  artist's  face  when  he  first  came  to  her.  "You  mean  she 
makes  you  come  to  these  parties  and  be  an  extra  man,  the  way 
she  told  you  to  look  after  me?" 

"Oh,  I  get  something  out  of  it,  too,  by  being  here,"  he  ex- 
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plained  candidly.  "The  chance  to  pick  up  new  commissions. 
There  hasn't  been  anything  doing  tonight  and  now  every- 
body's so  drunk  they  couldn't  be  sucked  into  a  miniature— or 
at  least  remember  it  afterward." 

That,  then,  was  why  he  had  come  back  to  her.  Grace  looked 
away  from  him  and  murmured  miserably,  "How  late  do  you 
have  to  stay?" 

"Until  she  gives  me  the  word.  This  will  go  on  here  until 
about  eleven,  with  people  from  other  parties  dropping  in 
with  their  house  guests.  Then  what's  left  go  to  the  various 
late  bistros  for  supper.  There  some  will  choose  partners  who 
they'll  spend  the  rest  of  the  night  with." 

Even  in  the  depths  of  her  shock  Grace  noted  and  disap- 
proved of  his  bad  grammar.  She  pleaded,  "Please  don't  say 
things  like  that  to  me." 

"You  mean  you  still  like  the  party?" 

Valiantly,  still  wanting  to  believe  in  something,  Grace  re- 
plied stiffly,  "It's  all  right." 

Mr.  Devin  addressed  her  crossly  and  firmly.  "Look  around 
you." 

Grace  looked. 

She  saw  one  of  the  old  women,  the  wrinkled  one,  leaving 
with  one  of  the  pretty  boys;  she  could  not  fathom  what  their 
association  meant  until  she  wondered  how  such  a  young  man 
could  have  anything  to  do  with  an  old  woman  like  that.  Then 
she  knew  that  the  woman  sought  it  and  undoubtedly— Grace 
could  hardly  use  the  term  even  in  her  mind— paid  him. 

In  a  corner  of  the  room  the  beauteous  and  glamorous 
Deborah  Glenridge  was  executing  a  dance  for  a  highly  enter- 
tained audience  of  both  men  and  women.  One  shoulder  strap 
had  fallen  down,  her  hair  was  mussed,  her  eyes  were  glazed 
in  her  head  thrown  far  back,  and  her  gown  was  hiked  up  to 
the  bare  brown  thighs  to  give  her  limbs  freedom  as  she  thrust 
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out  and  in  with  her  body  and  ground  her  hips  like  a  bur- 
lesque stripper, 

Recoiling,  Grace  closed  her  eyes,  turning  her  head,  not 
wanting  to  see  this.  She  opened  them  to  a  worse  sight. 

Mrs.  Forsyth  Callader  did  not  have  youth  to  excuse  her  in 
small  part.  She  was  sprawled  on  a  couch  in  greater  disarray 
than  Deborah  Glenridge,  with  nothing  regal  about  her  now. 
Her  hair  was  actually  down  over  one  eye.  She  had  lost  a  slip- 
per and  her  foot,  in  her  wrinkled  stocking,  waved  in  the  air 
as  though  looking  for  it.  Her  face  showed  all  its  deep  lines  in 
a  pasty  complexion;  she  looked  ugly  and  mean.  She  held  a 
glass  to  her  lips,  drained  it,  and  then  lifted  it  high,  bawling 
for  another  drink. 

Most  ghastly  of  all,  at  her  side,  taking  the  glass  from  her 
to  get  her  another  drink,  and  obviously  her  chosen  compan- 
ion, was  this  season's  leading  stud.  Mrs.  Callader  had  found 
what  she  had  been  looking  for. 

Grace  shuddered,  barely  able  to  credit  her  senses.  Now  she 
believed,  horribly,  the  gossip  about  the  social  leader.  She  felt 
cruelly  betrayed.  For  an  instant  she  thought  she  was  going  to 
faint.  Filled  with  revulsion,  she  was  actually  nauseated  and 
feared  she  might  be  ill  right  there  before  all  these  people. 

She  turned  to  Mr.  Devin  as  though  he,  no  matter  if  she  was 
now  repelled  by  him  as  well  as  by  the  others,  might  help  her. 
She  gasped,  "I  must  say  good-by  to  Felice  and  Mr.  Northamp- 
ton, and  thank  them." 

"You  can't,"  Mr.  Devin  replied. 

"Can't?"  Grace  repeated  blankly. 

"They've  gone  to  another  party,"  Mr.  Devin  explained. 

"Left  their  own  party?" 

"They'll  be  back  later.  It's  supposed  to  be  a  joke.  You're 
supposed  to  laugh  because  it's  supposed  to  be  funny." 

Grace  laughed,  but  not  because  it  was  funny.  This,  the 
final  indignity,  included  the  fact  that  she  had  not  even  met 
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Felice's  husband  and  host  of  the  party.  And  Felice,  obviously, 
had  forgotten  her,  or,  even  worse,  took  this  means  of  snub- 
bing her. 

Grace  turned  from  Mr.  Devin,  and  started  for  the  door, 
pushing  between  people,  rudely,  until  she  was  outside.  Her 
only  thought  was  to  get  away,  quickly,  and  she  kept  on  going, 
past  groups  of  chauffeurs  standing  around  parked  cars.  She 
was  sure  that  if  this  was  what  Felice's  life  had  become  she  did 
not  want  to  see  her  friend  again,  ever.  Outside  the  gates, 
when  she  reached  the  road,  a  brown-uniformed  policeman  on 
duty  there  asked  her,  "Can  I  help  you?" 

Distraught,  hardly  knowing  what  she  was  saying,  Grace 
cried  in  reply,  "The  house,  it's  so  beautiful!  And  the  garden 
and  all— but  the  people,  the  people!" 

He  stared  at  her  as  she  went  off  down  the  road,  fleeing. 

Belatedly  Grace  remembered  seeing  that  the  ice  lion,  which 
had  once— it  seemed  long  ago— symbolized  the  grandness  of 
the  party,  had  melted  to  an  unrecognizable  shape. 


Last  Refuge 


JL  HE  sixteen-foot  sailboat  bowled  down  the  choppy  Gulf  of 
Mexico  just  off  the  extreme  southwest  Florida  coast.  Marconi- 
rigged  on  a  limber  mast,  it  heeled  smartly  as  it  skimmed 
swiftly  over  the  water,  even  though  overloaded.  It  lay  low  in 
the  water,  filled  with  gear  to  the  gunwales.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  curled  in  a  shallow  nest  just  under  the  middle  of  the 
boom  lay  a  hound  dog.  He  was  white  with  large  brown  spots, 
and  his  sad  eyes  were  more  doleful  than  usual  as  he  gazed 
unhappily  at  the  heaving  water.  He  glanced  longingly  at  the 
shore,  and  then  accusingly  at  his  master  at  the  tiller. 

Angus  Martel,  taking  his  eyes  from  his  taut  sheet  for  an 
instant,  assured  the  dog,  "It's  all  right,  Atom,  old  fellow.  It 
won't  be  long  now  until  you  feel  ground  under  you."  Atom 
gazed  at  him  as  though  not  sure  about  believing  what  he  said. 

Even  though  Angus  was  sitting  in  the  cockpit  of  the  sail- 
boat, anyone  could  have  seen  that  he  was  tall,  at  least  six  feet. 
His  long  legs  were  folded  to  fit  the  small  space,  which  also 
contained  gear.  He  wore  faded  blue  jeans,  once-white  sneak- 
ers, and  a  clean  white  T-shirt.  He  was  lean,  though  not 
skinny,  and  looked  as  if  he  weighed  around  a  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds.  His  eyes  were  blue  and  had  a  calculating  look 
in  them.  A  close-cropped  stubble  of  light  hair  showed  where 
his  long-billed  cap  did  not  cover  it.  His  face  had  lines  that  bit 
deeply  down  each  side  of  his  mouth  and  did  not  seem  to 
belong  to  a  man  of  thirty-four. 

The  prow  of  his  boat  was  decked  over  to  the  mast.  From 
223 
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there  waterproof  tarp  was  rolled  to  be  pulled  across  the  entire 
boat  in  case  of  rain  or  heavy  spray.  On  each  side  of  the  prow 
of  the  slim  white  boat  was  painted  its  name,  Waterbird.  The 
water  it  sailed  was  not  far  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  It  was 
just  about  as  close  to  the  tropics  as  you  can  get  in  the  United 
States.  Being  so,  it  was  mangrove  country.  The  arched,  inter- 
lacing bare  roots  of  the  mangroves,  with  their  varnished  green 
leaves  above,  dominated  everything,  grew  everywhere. 

You  couldn't  look  in  any  direction  without  seeing  man- 
groves. They  grew  on  the  mainland  and  up  the  rivers  and 
streams  there.  They  covered  the  countless  keys,  some  of  them 
a  few  yards  across,  some  measuring  up  to  a  mile,  that  lay  off 
the  coast.  Sometimes  the  keys  were  so  close  together  that  there 
was  barely  room  for  the  Waterbird  to  pass.  Then,  for  a  time, 
the  Gulf  would  open  up  and  there  would  be  empty  water 
until  another  cluster  of  islands  loomed  in  the  distance.  The 
keys  thinned  in  number  as  the  boat  sailed  south. 

Across  the  Gulf  the  bright,  hard,  hot  sun  shone  in  dazzling 
fashion.  Though  it  was  late  November,  the  brisk  southwest 
breeze  was  warm;  it  came  up  from  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, tempered  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  which  gathered  its  forces 
here  to  sweep  around  the  tip  of  Florida  and  up  the  Atlantic. 
Angus  breathed  deeply  of  the  soft  air  and,  stirred  by  it,  by  his 
boat  skimming  down  the  coast,  and  by  the  fact  that  no  other 
human  being  or  a  human's  work  was  in  sight,  he  exulted  in 
his  mind: 

I'm  free,  free  of  civilization,  free  of  the  tension  and  hurry, 
of  the  false  values,  exaggerated  materialism,  of  the  growing 
standardization  of  everything.  For  long  he  had  felt  strongly 
about  this.  There  were  good  things  in  modern  civilization, 
but  there  were  bad  things  as  well.  He  believed  much  of  it  was 
unhealthy  and  unnatural.  People  were  losing  character  as 
well  as  were  their  possessions,  from  being  influenced  and  con- 
trolled  by  insidious   advertising  which   created   an   unreal 
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dream  world  unattainable  to  most  and,  even  when  achieved, 
to  be  questioned. 

He  rebelled  against  imbecilic  radio  and  television  commer- 
cials. He  was  made  nearly  sick  to  his  stomach  when  he  heard 
a  man  with  a  dripping  voice  tell  women  some  soap  was 
friendly  to  their  undies.  The  hucksters  had  made  modern  life 
not  only  vulgar  but  one  of  fear  of  inferiority  if  you  did  not 
possess  certain  products,  raising  hollow  gods  with  a  single 
motivation  in  their  demand  to  be  worshiped:  more  business 
for  someone. 

Fed  up,  Angus  remembered  how  for  long  he  had  dreamed 
of  getting  off  by  himself  in  some  wild  country.  He  enjoyed 
solitude.  He  liked  to  hunt  and  fish.  He  had  been  told  that  the 
southwest  coast  of  Florida  was  still  one  of  the  best  places  to 
escape  from  the  modern  world;  it  was  the  last  in  the  state  and 
even  this,  he  understood,  was  destined  someday  to  become  a 
national  park. 

Unmarried,  with  no  immediate  family,  disillusioned  with 
his  work  as  a  physicist  because  he  labored  only  on  more  and 
more  destructive  means  of  war,  Angus  had  simply  packed  up 
and  come  away. 

Now  he  gloried  in  it.  He  recalled,  from  his  map,  the  names 
of  places  he  was  passing.  They  amused  him:  Pink  Curlew 
Flats,  Rabbit  Key  Grasses,  Turkey  Key  Bight,  Bottle  Key, 
Black  Betsey's  Key.  He  admired  the  names  of  the  rivers: 
Shark,  Lostman's,  Chatham,  and  Pelican.  He  liked  the  last 
particularly,  for  it  suggested  a  bird  that  could  fly  as  freely 
and  serenely  as  he  was  now  doing  with  his  single  wing.  He 
even  liked  the  looks  of  the  Pelican  River  on  the  map  as  it 
snaked  inland  to  a  fairly  broad  expanse  of  water  there. 

Another  place  was  named  Morgan  Pass.  He  wondered  if  it 
was  named  after  the  famous  buccaneer.  He  knew  that  Mor- 
gan and  all  the  other  notorious  pirates  of  the  Spanish  Main 
had  operated  along  here,  using  this  coast,  including  Lafitte, 
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Teach,  Black  Caesar,  and  Gasparilla.  The  tortuous  waterways 
and  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  passages  between  the 
clumps  of  land  along  this  mangrove  coast,  with  innumerable 
bays,  streams,  and  actual  rivers,  offered  an  abundance  of  hid- 
ing places  to  be  found  nowhere  else  on  earth. 

Even  today  it  was  used  by  people  supposedly  hiding  out 
from  the  law  and  not  molested  because  the  section  was  so 
remote.  Back  in  the  small  town  of  Everglades,  the  jumping- 
off  place  for  the  section,  where  Angus  had  outfitted,  he  had 
been  given  to  understand  that  you  didn't  ask  questions  of  the 
few  people  you  might  meet.  There  wasn't  much  law  here,  not 
with  the  sheriff  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away  in 
Key  West  and  never  coming  near  this  coast. 

The  only  way  to  reach  it  was  by  water.  Almost  the  only 
people  who  came  to  it  were  those  who  wanted  to  be  left  alone. 
They  made  their  living  by  fishing,  their  catch  being  picked 
up  by  fish  boats  from  Everglades.  A  few,  a  very  few,  sports 
fishermen  made  their  way  to  the  maze  of  keys  and  bights;  not 
many  risked  it,  because  it  was  too  easy  to  get  irretrievably  lost 
here.  Some,  lost,  had  never  been  seen  again. 

The  whole  place  suited  Angus.  It  was  just  exactly  what  he 
wanted.  It  was  even  better  than  he  had  been  led  to  believe. 

To  his  left  he  saw  the  broad  mouth  of  one  of  the  rivers. 
He  figured  it  was  Lostman's.He  thought  he  could  make  the 
Pelican,  and  go  up  it,  before  night. 

Ahead,  he  saw  a  small  group  of  keys  about  half  a  mile  off- 
shore. There  were  perhaps  four  of  them,  none  very  large. 
Mangroves,  which  had  built  them  by  sending  out  their  search- 
ing roots  to  gather  debris,  catch  sand,  and  form  land,  covered 
the  keys.  The  curious  mirage  common  to  the  waters  here 
lifted  the  islands  slightly  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  They 
seemed  to  float  in  the  air. 

As  Angus  approached  they  descended  slowly,  as  though 
reluctant  to  give  up  their  unnatural  flights,  and  settled  back 
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on  the  water.  He  saw  that  birds  were  roosting  on  all  of  them, 
their  white  bodies  so  thickly  there  as  almost  to  make  a  canopy. 
Atom  looked  at  the  birds  but  it  was  doubtful  if  he  knew 
what  they  were.  The  dog  looked  mostly  unhappy,  unable  to 
move  except  briefly  and  restlessly,  and  not  resembling  at  all 
now  the  reason  for  his  naming,  which  was  running  about  in 
all  directions  so  actively  that  it  was  remindful  of  the  energy 
in  a  split  atom  flying  all  over  the  place.  Angus  assured  him, 
"We're  getting  there,  boy." 

The  Waterbird  sailed  past  the  keys,  which  receded  rapidly 
until  again  they  raised  themselves  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  doing  their  amazing  levitation  act  until  at  last  they 
were  left  so  far  behind  that  they  couldn't  be  seen  at  all.  They 
gave  the  impression  of  having  ascended  high  into  the  sky, 
disappearing  there. 

Angus  sailed  in  close  to  shore.  He  saw  a  few  narrow  white 
beaches,  but  there  was  little  solid  ground.  The  usual  tangled 
mass  of  mangrove  roots  arched  high  over  wet  black  earth 
washed  twice  daily  by  the  tide.  The  mangroves  grew  so 
densely  that  complete  darkness  reigned  beneath  the  thick 
blanket  of  glossy  leaves.  A  small,  mysterious  forest  was  ex- 
hibited there,  with  crabs  hidden  in  it,  while  occasionally  he 
saw  the  gleaming  eyes  of  an  animal  hunting  them. 

Giant  mangroves  were  supposed  to  be  growing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pelican.  He  used  his  binoculars  and  saw  them 
from  afar.  On  either  side  of  a  stream  perhaps  fifty  yards  across 
they  grew  to  eighty  feet.  Few  people  would  believe  that  man- 
groves reached  such  a  height,  but  here  they  did,  forming  a 
living  green  cliff  that  might  have  been  a  fortress  guarding  the 
interior.  At  the  feet  of  the  great  mangrove  roots,  for  a  short 
distance  on  either  side  of  the  river,  were  shallow  white  sand 
beaches.  Atom  stirred  restlessly  at  the  sight  of  the  shore. 

There  was  an  island  set  smack  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
mouth,  and  as  Angus  sailed  past  it  he  looked  admiringly  at 
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the  great  mangroves  rising  from  it.  He  felt  they  would  act  as 
a  shield  for  the  refuge  he  would  build  for  himself  far  in 
back  of  them. 

Angus  took  a  last  look  at  the  outer  world  before  sliding  the 
boat  past  the  island  and  up  the  river.  He  wondered  if  he 
would  ever  again  see  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  now  repre- 
sented to  him  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  didn't  particularly 
care.  There  was  no  bravado  in  his  feeling;  he  was  solemnly 
sincere. 

He  squinted  at  the  river  from  beneath  the  bill  of  his  fishing 
cap,  and  started  up.  He  soon  saw  that  a  few  miles  in  this  coun- 
try might  be  dozens  in  another.  For  a  time  the  Pelican  River 
was  fairly  broad,  though  cut  up  by  innumerable  islands.  The 
flow  of  the  stream  was  slow,  and  soon  it  grew  even  less 
marked,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  which  of  the  channels 
was  the  river  and  which  were  merely  secondary  waterways. 
He  entered  a  maze  of  streams  that  made  the  famous  Cretan 
labyrinth  seem  as  simple  as  a  newly  laid-out  subdivision. 

Angus  saw  how  pirates  had  liked  this  country,  for  a 
fairly  large  boat  could  be  sailed  well  up  its  rivers.  From  his 
study  of  the  place  before  he  came  here  he  knew  that  it  was 
even  more  watery  those  days  than  it  was  now.  So  far  he  had 
been  able  to  sail  with  little  difficulty;  the  breeze  appeared  to 
reach  in  here  from  the  Gulf  to  move  the  Waterbird,  even 
though  slowly.  But  now,  as  he  was  forced  to  try  various  open- 
ings, he  began  to  have  trouble.  He  came  to  a  cul-de-sac  where 
there  was  no  current  with  which  to  drift  and  no  breeze  to  fill 
his  sail;  the  boat  stopped  dead.  And  here  there  was  not  an 
inch  of  dry  land. 

Angus  addressed  Atom.  "It's  got  us  sewed  up." 

The  dog  gazed  at  him  mournfully,  and  then  at  the  close, 
eternal,  twisting,  spraddle-rooted  mangroves.  Atom  was  not  at- 
tracted by  the  dark,  half- watery  land  that  lay  beneath.  It 
looked  fetid.  A  dank,  unpleasant  smell  came  from  it. 
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Angus  was  forced  to  get  out  an  oar  and  work  at  the  water 
to  turn  the  boat  about  and  retrace  his  way.  He  came  to  a 
more  open  space  where  his  sail  took  hold  again.  He  tried 
another  stream.  It  held  good  for  some  time.  Then  he  came 
to  a  place  where  there  were  half-a-dozen  ways  to  go.  Any  or 
all  of  them  might  be  right  or  wrong. 

He  grabbed  a  handful  of  mangrove  leaves  and  sailed  the 
Waterbird  across  the  mouths  of  all  the  entrances,  dropping  a 
leaf  before  each.  Then  he  sailed  back  again.  Most  of  the 
leaves  had  remained  where  he  dropped  them.  One  was  being 
carried  slowly  away.  Angus  took  that  entrance.  At  its  mouth 
he  hesitated;  perhaps  he  should  break  off  branches  along  the 
way,  to  mark  the  route  in  case  he  should  ever  want  to  emerge 
from  this  country. 

He  decided  against  it.  If  he  was  going  in,  leaving  civiliza- 
tion, he  meant  to  do  it  all  the  way,  without  compromise. 

About  five  miles  inland  he  began  to  come  to  the  serious 
feeding  grounds  of  the  birds.  At  first  only  a  few  rose,  protest- 
ing, at  his  approach,  to  land  ahead  or  stay  in  the  air  and 
descend  again  after  he  passed.  He  came  upon  great  flocks  of 
egret,  ibis,  and  heron.  They  rose,  circling,  or  flew  away  to 
evade  his  presence. 

Perhaps  seven  miles  inland  the  stream  began  to  narrow. 
The  large  flocks  of  birds  were  left  behind  and  only  scattered 
clusters  remained.  There  were  few  stream  banks  here  to  use 
for  feeding,  nothing  on  which  to  stand;  the  mangroves 
reached  right  over  the  water.  The  overhanging  vegetation 
caught  at  the  Waterbird 's  sail,  and  since  the  breeze  had 
dropped  almost  to  the  vanishing  point  anyway,  Angus  low- 
ered his  sail.  He  pulled  up  his  centerboard  and  raised  his 
kickup  rudder. 

He  could  not  row,  for  the  boat  was  so  crowded  with  gear 
that  there  was  no  room  to  manipulate  oars,  so  he  used  a  single 
oar  in  a  combination  of  sculling,  paddling,  and  poling  when 
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he  could  touch  bottom.  It  was  slow  going.  Sometimes  he 
grabbed  the  mangrove  branches  overhead  and  pulled  the  boat 
along  that  way. 

He  was  using  the  oar  when,  up  ahead,  he  saw  a  monstrous 
snout  lift  from  the  water.  Dripping  whiskers  and  little  pig 
eyes  looked  from  a  broad  face  with  a  thick  cleft  lip  that  could 
have  been  that  of  a  walrus,  except  that  there  were  no  tusks. 
There  was  the  sharp  whistling  sound  of  air  being  taken  in 
quickly  and  then  the  snout  disappeared.  Atom  stiffened  and 
growled.  Angus  could  feel  the  monster  swimming  beneath 
the  Waterbird,  lifting  it  slightly  as  it  pushed  the  water  up.  In 
back  of  him  there  was  a  wide  boil.  A  big  manatee  had  passed 
beneath  the  boat. 

Angus  felt  his  scalp  prickle.  "Wow!"  he  said  to  Atom.  "Did 
you  see  what  I  saw?" 

Atom  had  seen.  The  dog  was  still  disturbed,  bewilderedly 
looking  every  which  way  at  the  water  to  catch  another 
glimpse  of  the  apparition  from  the  depths. 

The  day  grew  warm,  and  sweat  dripped  from  Angus'  chin 
as  he  worked  the  boat  along  the  narrowing  stream.  The  river 
curled  around,  sometimes  nearly  snaking  back  on  itself.  After 
another  few  miles  he  noticed  that  the  mangroves  were  thin- 
ning. Their  roots  did  not  arch  so  high  or  interlace  so  closely; 
the  whole  bush  became  smaller.  This  meant,  he  knew,  that 
salt  water  was  giving  way  to  fresh,  for  mangroves  grew  only 
in  salt.  The  reach  of  the  Gulf  tide  was  lessening.  He  hoped 
for  a  dividing  line,  for  only  beyond  salt  water  could  he  live. 

Suddenly  Angus  stopped  sculling.  His  heart  fell.  Ahead  the 
way  was  blocked  by  a  number  of  palms  that  had  fallen  or 
been  blown  across  the  narrow  passage.  No  way  through  could 
be  seen. 

He  approached  as  close  as  he  could  without  entangling  his 
bare  mast  in  the  thick  mass.  He  bent  low  to  peer  beneath  the 
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trunks.  If  he  took  down  the  mast,  he  thought,  perhaps  the 
Waterbird  could  get  through. 

He  put  the  prow  of  the  boat  on  the  soft,  slick,  black  mud- 
bank.  Atom  reared  up,  wanting  ground  again.  Angus  spoke 
to  him  sharply,  holding  him  back.  There  could  be  alligators 
in  here,  even  crocodiles,  and  cottonmouth  moccasins. 

It  was  awkward  and  difficult  to  unstep  the  mast  from  the 
loaded  boat,  for  there  was  no  solid  land  on  which  to  pull  up, 
but  he  managed  it.  He  laid  the  mast  lengthwise  along  the 
boat,  on  top  of  the  gear,  making  the  dog  unhappier  than  ever. 
Then  Angus  turned  the  prow  of  the  Waterbird  into  the  ob- 
structing trees. 

On  his  first  two  tries  he  was  stopped  dead  almost  at  once. 
The  third  attempt  found  a  softer  spot.  Holding  his  head  low 
to  duck  beneath  the  rough  trunks  of  the  trees,  Angus  pushed 
and  pulled  his  way  forward.  He  emerged  on  the  other  side  to 
find  the  Pelican  still  twisting  onward,  but  clear  of  obstruc- 
tion. 

He  rested,  sweating.  The  November  day  was  hot  in  the 
still,  silent,  strange  country  here.  He  judged  he  had  come  in 
about  twelve  miles.  His  growing  interest  and  anticipation  at 
what  might  lie  ahead  was  so  acute  that  he  pushed  on,  pulling 
and  sculling.  He  glanced  back  only  once  at  the  overhanging 
trees.  A  powerboat  could  come  up  to  them,  but  not  beyond. 
They  would  prevent  most  people  from  following  or  finding 
him  here.  That  part  was  perfect. 

He  worked  slowly  but  steadily  ahead,  and  gradually  the 
Pelican  began  to  widen  again  as  all  the  mangroves  disap- 
peared. Excitedly  Angus  scooped  up  a  handful  of  water  and 
lifted  it  to  his  mouth;  it  was  brackish,  not  altogether  fresh, 
but  he  knew  now  that  not  far  beyond  there  would  be  pure, 
sweet  water. 

Then  he  saw  the  place  where  the  river  gave  up.  It  ended 
in  a  lovely  spate  of  water  perhaps  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
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long  and  half  a  mile  wide.  It  was  like  something  he  might 
have  seen  in  a  dream.  On  one  side,  that  from  which  he  ap- 
proached, was  the  last  of  the  mangrove  country  with  its 
glistening  mud.  On  the  other  side,  across  the  gently  rippling 
water,  was  hammock  land,  not  high,  but  dry,  on  which  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  vegetation  reared  thickly.  From  where  he  sat 
in  the  boat  Angus  could  see  cypress,  copper-red  gumbo  limbo, 
and  live  oak. 

These  things  were  not  what  most  interested  Angus  now. 
On  the  lake,  drifting  and  feeding  as  they  floated  and  paddled, 
were  hundreds  of  ducks;  Angus  recognized  mallards,  blue- 
bills,  pintails,  even  a  few  baldpates.  From  the  water,  here  and 
there  at  intervals,  big  bass  jumped,  hanging  in  the  air  for  an 
instant  before  dropping  back  again.  Across  the  lake,  at  the 
edge  of  the  water,  Angus  saw  something  that  made  him 
snatch  at  his  binoculars.  Through  them  he  gazed  into  the  soft, 
sensitive,  pointed  face  of  a  doe.  She  seemed  little  disturbed, 
but  stared  for  a  moment  quite  calmly  before  turning  and 
showing  her  flag  as  she  scampered  away.  On  a  closer  bank,  as 
he  put  down  the  glasses,  Angus  saw  a  raccoon.  The  animal 
had  seen  him,  too,  but  continued  to  go  about  its  business,  in 
broad  daylight,  of  meticulously  washing  a  bit  of  food  in  the 
water  before  eating  it. 

Atom  was  not  unaware  of  the  game.  He  reared  up,  sniffing 
industriously,  and  finally  he  yelped. 

Awed,  Angus  thought  to  himself:  This  is  virgin  game,  un- 
frightened  by  man.  He  wished  he  could  leave  it  that  way  and 
regretted  that  he  could  not.  He  told  Atom  aloud,  "We  aren't 
going  to  starve,  old  fellow,  not  here,  if  we  both  do  our  jobs 
right." 

The  lines  in  his  face  softened  as  he  began  to  scull  the 
Water  bird  across  the  lake. 

The  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  idyllic  piece  of  water 
was  everything  he  had  thought  it  to  be  from  a  distance.  He 
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gazed  at  it,  fascinated,  as  he  landed  and  pulled  the  boat  up 
far  enough  on  the  shore  to  keep  it  from  floating  away.  Atom 
leaped  to  the  ground  and  exploded  there,  living  up  to  his 
name  by  running  three  ways  at  once,  covering  ground  like 
lightning,  celebrating  his  return  to  earth. 

Angus,  staring  like  an  impressed  yokel,  his  lips  parted  a 
little,  walked  into  a  place  he  had  never  expected  to  exist  here. 
He  might  have  been  in  one  of  the  tropical  sections  of  the 
world  near  the  equator. 

The  vegetation  was  West  Indian  and  Central  American, 
growing  from  seeds  carried  over  hundreds  of  open-water 
miles  by  hurricanes  or  the  droppings  of  birds.  He  saw  ma- 
hogany, mastic,  lance,  poisonwood,  and  several  kinds  of  rub- 
ber trees.  Ferns  that  lifted  fifteen  feet  in  height  appeared  in 
a  low  place  shaded  by  the  jungle-like  growth.  Royal  palms 
reared  majestically  nearly  a  hundred  feet,  immigrants  from 
Cuba.  Lianas  crawled  and  hung  from  the  high  trees. 

Angus  kept  wandering  about  in  the  broad  hammock,  tak- 
ing little  heed  of  how  far  he  went.  He  almost  lost  his  way, 
until  he  retrieved  it  by  the  sight  of  the  sun,  now  started  down 
the  western  sky.  He  heard  Atom  working  toward  him.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  shriek  and  then  a  snarl.  Something  spat. 
Into  view  burst  a  sizable  wildcat,  with  Atom  after  it.  Angus 
let  him  go  for  a  moment;  then,  fearing  the  cat  might  turn 
and  slash  the  dog's  eyes,  he  stopped  him.  "It's  lots  of  fun,  old 
boy,  but  that  isn't  quite  what  we  want;  let  him  go  on  his 
way." 

He  went  back  to  the  Waterbird,  keeping  Atom  at  his  heels. 
He  was  still  roused  by  what  he  had  found.  He  stepped  to  the 
water's  edge  and  scooped  up  a  handful.  It  was  still  a  little 
brackish.  He  walked  along  the  shore  for  fifty  yards  but  came 
to  no  stream.  Returning,  he  walked  in  the  other  direction. 
Here  a  thin  creek  fed  into  the  lake.  The  water  was  brownish 
and  not  promising.  Nevertheless,  Angus  took  up  a  double 
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handful.  In  his  palms  the  water  miraculously  cleared;  only 
the  bottom  had  given  it  color.  He  tasted  it.  It  was  sweet,  true 
Glades  water. 

He  looked  around.  The  ground  was  clear  here  for  a  short 
way  back  to  the  jungle.  It  offered  a  sweeping  view  of  the  lake. 
Here  he  would  make  his  camp.  He  went  to  the  boat  and 
pulled  it  along  the  shore  to  the  spot.  With  considerable  effort 
he  yanked  it  as  high  on  the  shore  as  he  could  get  it  and  then 
ran  a  line  to  a  palmetto.  From  his  gear  he  took  his  tent.  He 
found  his  hatchet,  too,  and  with  it  cut  tent  poles.  He  put  up 
his  tent  so  that  its  opening  faced  the  lake.  He  laid  the  ground 
cloth  and  brought  some  of  his  stores,  including  his  shotgun, 
rifle,  and  fishing  gear,  into  the  tent  from  the  Waterbird,  cov- 
ering the  rest  with  tarpaulin. 

When  he  was  through  the  sun  was  well  down  in  the  sky, 
but  there  was  still  time  to  do  two  things  that  were  in  his  mind 
as  he  worked.  Divesting  himself  of  his  clothes,  he  stood  tall, 
with  little  fat  on  him.  No  bulging  muscles  showed,  but 
muscle  was  there,  in  his  square  shoulders,  down  his  strong 
arms,  along  his  straight,  solid  legs. 

Naked,  Angus  plunged  into  the  water.  It  was  just  cold 
enough  to  be  stimulating.  He  swam  about,  splashing  with  the 
exuberance  of  living  and  having  come  to  this  beautiful  place. 
He  called  to  the  watching  Atom  on  the  bank  to  come  on  in. 
The  hound  merely  stared  at  him.  Angus  swam  out  into  the 
lake  and  then  back.  Coming  out  of  the  water,  he  went  to  the 
tent. 

It  had  been  a  question  as  to  whether  he  would  choose  duck 
or  fish  for  his  dinner.  He  decided  on  fish.  While  his  body 
dried  he  got  out  a  casting  rod  and  plug.  Going  up  the  shore 
a  little  way,  he  began  to  work  it.  On  his  second  cast,  unbeliev- 
ably, he  connected.  The  fish  bent  his  light  steel  rod  almost 
double.  It  felt  big,  yet  it  didn't  jump.  It  probably  wasn't  a 
bass.  When  he  brought  it  in,  slowly,  and  saw  the  thin  black 
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stripe  down  its  yellowish  side,  he  knew  it  for  a  snook.  It 
weighed  at  least  seven  pounds. 

Taking  the  fish  back  to  his  camp,  followed  by  an  interested, 
leaping  Atom,  he  dressed  it  and  then  prepared  a  fire.  Over  it 
he  fried  the  thick  snook  fillets.  It  was  all  he  had  for  his  din- 
ner, and  he  wanted  no  more.  He  didn't  even  bother  to  salt  or 
pepper  it,  for  the  flesh  of  the  utterly  fresh  fish  was  delicate 
and  delicious.  Atom,  consuming  his  share  carefully  boned, 
seemed  to  feel  the  same  way. 

As  he  ate  Angus  looked  down  at  himself  and  found  he  had 
not  thought  to  dress  again.  He  laughed,  exulting  in  the  prim- 
itive place  that  allowed  this. 

Instead  of  dressing  he  got  out  his  blankets  and  spread  them 
in  the  tent.  The  quick  tropical  night  was  now  fast  falling. 
Suddenly  he  felt  bone-tired.  He  called  Atom  and  they  both 
entered  the  tent.  He  left  the  flap  open  so  that  he  could  see  the 
lake  and  part  of  the  shore  as  night  closed  in.  The  last  things 
he  saw  were  the  carpets  of  ducks  on  the  lake  and  something 
that  arrived  silently  on  top  of  a  high,  bare  cypress.  Squinting, 
he  saw,  with  a  start  of  pleasure,  that  it  was  an  American  bald 
eagle. 

The  proud  bird  epitomized  the  country  here.  It  was  sav- 
agely beautiful.  Like  Angus,  it  could  live  alone  and  enjoy 
solitude.  It  was  in  total  command  of  itself,  depending  on  no 
other  creature.  The  big  eagle  surveyed  the  world  from  his 
lofty  perch  with  a  serenity  that  Angus  hoped  to  match.  He 
found  contentment  in  the  place  to  which  he  had  come.  He 
supposed  that,  like  many  men,  at  least  in  their  dreams,  he  had 
been  seeking  an  Eden.  And  he  felt  he  had  found  it.  Always, 
in  the  back  of  his  mind,  he  had  counted  on  being  disap- 
pointed in  what  lay  in  store  for  him  here,  but  he  was  not 
disappointed.  He  had  found  here  more,  far  more,  than  he  had 
hoped  for,  an  unexpected  paradise  for  which  he  was  devoutly 
thankful.  If  he  had  ever  felt  any  doubts  about  coming,  about 
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leaving  the  civilized  world  as  he  had  done,  the  sight  of  the 
great  eagle  removed  them  completely. 

As  his  fire  died  down  outside  something  called  from  the 
water.  Something  else  called  from  back  in  the  deepening 
shadows  of  the  hammock.  Both  sounds  were  like  greetings  to 
the  newcomer. 


The  Coconut  Cove 


GEORGE  WHARTON  always  remembered  the  first  time 
he  saw  his  favorite  spot  on  the  southeast  Florida  beach.  As  a 
boy  born  and  brought  up  on  the  Gold  Coast  he  thought  he 
knew  every  section  of  the  beach,  which  he  haunted.  One 
afternoon,  during  the  summer  between  his  sophomore  and 
junior  years  in  high  school,  he  drove  his  jalopy  a  few  miles 
south  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  and  entered  a  narrow  old  road 
running  along  the  high  ridge  of  an  undeveloped  stretch  of 
shore.  Coming  to  sand  tracks  leading  between  monstrous 
growths  of  sea  grapes  at  either  side,  he  took  this  way,  the 
broad,  round  green  leaves  scraping  his  car.  He  heard,  for  an 
instant  in  passing,  the  shrill  buzz  of  an  angry,  disturbed  rattle- 
snake. He  came  out  on  an  open  spot  fifteen  feet  above  the 
beach,  stopped,  looked,  and  caught  his  breath. 

Below  the  sand  bank  was  a  shallow  cove  formed  by  a  broad 
jut  of  jagged  brown  coquina  rock  on  the  left  that  had  forced 
the  tide  to  scoop  out  a  brief  curve  in  the  beach.  At  the  head 
of  this  was  a  cluster  of  a  dozen  coconut  palms  which  threw 
their  shade  on  the  clean,  light  brown  sand.  Across  the  beach 
ran  purple-flowering  goatsfoot.  Here  and  there  were  small 
fields  of  waving  sea  oats.  Thick  lengths  of  bamboo  had 
washed  over  from  the  West  Indies,  and  there  were  planks  and 
mahogany  boards  and  sponges  and  bright  shells  and  sea  fans 
and  pieces  of  white  coral.  Gray  driftwood  writhed  in  shapes 
resembling  men  and  beasts,  making  the  beach  look  well  pop- 
ulated. It  was  an  enchanting  spot. 
237 
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As  though  in  a  dream  George  got  out  of  his  jalopy,  forget- 
ting to  shut  off  its  engine.  He  made  his  way  down,  as  though 
impelled,  to  the  edge  of  the  limitless  water  that  was  various 
shades  of  blue  and  green.  Gentle,  slow-rolling  breakers,  com- 
ing from  the  horizon,  held  for  an  instant  and  were  translucent 
before  they  fell  and  washed  up  on  the  broad,  smooth  beach. 
Along  here  Ponce  de  Leon  sailed  and  the  pirates  of  the  Span- 
ish Main  landed. 

Automatically,  hardly  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  George 
unbuttoned  his  sports  shirt  and  pulled  it  off.  He  unzipped  his 
slacks  and  dropped  them.  He  kicked  off  his  shoes,  pulled  off 
his  socks,  and  then  divested  himself  of  his  under  shorts. 

Naked,  with  no  one  to  see,  George  stood  for  a  moment  en- 
joying the  sight  of  the  coconut  cove  and  holding  off,  with 
anticipation,  entering  the  water.  His  body,  only  medium  tall, 
was  lean  and  well-proportioned;  it  was  tanned  all  over. 
George  was  not  handsome,  but  he  was  personable;  he  was 
dark-haired,  with  black,  alert  eyes. 

The  water  received  him  as  an  old  friend.  He  felt  no  sen- 
sation of  cold  or  warmth;  the  sea  might  have  prepared  itself, 
hospitably,  with  the  help  of  the  nearby  Gulf  Stream,  by  being 
his  exact  body  temperature.  The  first  wave  crept  up  on  his 
legs  like  a  soft  caress  that  ran  beyond  him  and  then  returned 
to  pass  its  fingers  lovingly  across  him  again.  The  second  re- 
peated the  embrace  at  his  hips,  and  the  third  at  his  shoulders. 

Then  he  was  swimming  beyond  the  mild  surf.  He  always 
liked  the  taste  of  salt  on  his  lips  and  ran  his  tongue  over  it, 
savoring  it.  The  sea  held  him  up  with  little  effort  on  his  part, 
cradling  him,  so  that  he  gazed  at  the  blue  sky  above  and  felt 
the  warm  sun  on  his  face  and  it  was  like  a  beautiful  dream. 
He  was  filled  with  exhilaration.  When  he  looked  shoreward 
and  saw  his  car  slightly  vibrating,  he  remembered  he  had  not 
shut  off  the  engine,  and  he  laughed,  floating  on  the  bosom  of 
the  sea. 
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George  always  felt  that  what  he  thought  of  as  his  love  affair 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  began  that  day  he  discovered  the 
coconut  cove.  He  went  there  as  often  as  he  could.  He  built 
himself  a  rough  thatched  shack  on  the  beach  at  the  head  of 
the  cove,  consisting  of  a  roof  and  three  slides  open  to  the 
warm  Caribbean  southeast  breeze.  He  didn't  tell  anyone  else 
about  the  place,  but  kept  it  to  himself,  for  he  liked  to  be 
alone  there.  Sometimes  he  stayed  overnight,  and  occasionally 
for  several  days  at  a  time,  subsisting  on  spiny  lobsters  and  fish 
he  caught  and  broiled  over  an  open  beach  fire,  and  coconuts. 

Especially  did  George  refrain  from  telling  his  father  about 
the  coconut  cove,  for  fear  his  father  would  seize  upon  the 
isolated  stretch  of  beach,  one  of  the  very  few  left,  as  a  place 
for  a  new  real-estate  development.  His  father  was  a  big, 
broad,  burly  man  with  thinning  hair  that  was  more  white 
than  gray.  He  was  hearty  and  expansive.  His  car  was  always 
a  white  Cadillac  convertible,  new  every  year.  He  was  an  im- 
portant rich  man,  and  he  did  everything  in  an  impressive 
manner.  He  was  known  as  "T.  D."  from  his  initials,  and  he 
and  George  lived  in  a  large,  square  two-story  pink  house 
which  seemed  tragically  empty  since  Mrs.  Wharton  died  six 
years  ago. 

It  was  understood  between  George  and  his  father  that 
George,  the  summer  after  being  graduated  from  high  school 
and  before  going  away  to  college,  would  enter  the  real-estate 
office  to  learn  the  business  early.  George  had  little  interest  in 
real  estate  and  did  not  regard  himself  as  a  salesman  of  any- 
thing. His  greater  concern  was  for  what  he  now  thought  of 
as  his  beach  being  taken  into  another  development  in  the 
new  Florida  boom,  a  term  he  knew  was  not  approved  by  his 
father.  But  nothing  was  ever  said  about  the  cove,  which  was 
part  of  what  was  known  as  the  Newsome  Tract,  and  it  seemed 
miraculously  safe. 

Three  days  after  George's  graduation  from  high  school  his 
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father  took  him  to  his  office  before  the  Pep  Breakfast  held  for 
his  salesmen  that  morning.  The  one-story  blue  office  building 
was  air-conditioned  and  furnished  modernly.  Maps  and  sales 
graphs  hung  from  the  walls.  Here  his  father  turned  George 
over  to  one  of  his  salesmen,  Freddy  Champion.  Freddy  had 
been  a  senior  in  high  school  when  George  entered  as  a  fresh- 
man. Instead  of  going  to  college  he  had  gone  up  fast  in  his 
father's  organization.  Freddy  was  tall  and  good-looking,  with 
a  wide,  smooth  mouth.  He  greeted  George: 

"The  prodigal  son  come  to  roost  at  last!  Glad  to  have  you 
with  us,  George!  If  you  prove  to  be  any  part  of  T.  D.  you're 
a  great  boy  and  will  fit  in  with  us  and  get  right  up  there  at 
the  top  of  the  list.  We've  got  a  great  organization  here  and 
I  know  you're  going  to  be  as  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it  as  I  am 
and  we  all  are." 

All  the  time  Freddy  spoke  he  examined  George  closely,  the 
rather  steely  look  in  his  eye  belying  his  words.  George  was 
amazed  to  see  that  Freddy  was  sizing  him  up  as  possibly  offer- 
ing him  competition  in  his  climb  in  his  father's  business. 
George  didn't  think  Freddy  had  to  worry. 

Freddy  had  charge  of  the  Pep  Breakfast  that  morning  and 
he  took  George  to  the  glass-and-chrome  nearby  restaurant 
which  was  taken  over  once  a  week  for  the  event.  Inside,  a 
juke  box  was  going  full  blast.  George  winced;  he  had  nothing 
against  jive  except  when  it  was  loud  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  George  was  introduced  to  a  young  man  who  sat  at 
a  table  just  inside  the  door.  To  him  Freddy  paid  a  dollar 
and  George  followed  suit  and  was  informed  that  this  included 
the  tip  for  breakfast. 

The  tables  were  arranged  as  if  for  a  miniature  banquet, 
with  a  long  one  at  the  side  of  the  room  and  round  ones  in 
front  of  it.  Freddy  introduced  him  to  men  milling  about  or 
taking  places  at  the  tables,  leaving  him  with  one  group. 
George  knew  some  of  the  men  previously.  By  all  he  was  im- 
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mediately  called  by  his  first  name  and  was  expected  to  do  the 
same.  Some  of  the  men  looked  at  him  speculatively,  for  he 
was  the  son  of  the  boss.  They  had  to  raise  their  voices  to 
compete  with  the  sound  of  the  juke  box. 

There  was  a  flurry  at  the  door.  His  father  entered.  George 
had  the  impression  that  there  was  applause,  but  he  only 
imagined  that.  Other  men  accompanied  his  father,  who  went 
to  the  center  chair  behind  the  long  head  table  and  stood 
there  for  an  instant.  He  looked  quite  severe.  George  tried  to 
catch  his  eye  and  give  him  a  wink,  but  his  father  didn't  look 
his  way. 

Breakfast  was  served  to  the  pound  of  the  juke.  There  was 
no  choice;  the  menu  was  a  glass  of  orange  juice,  a  small  serv- 
ing of  scrambled  eggs,  toast,  and  coffee.  The  meal  seemed  to 
be  quite  secondary  to  the  business  at  hand,  which  was  entered 
into  while  most  were  still  drinking  their  coffee. 

The  juke  box  was  turned  off  as  Freddy  left  his  place  next 
to  that  of  his  father  and  went  to  a  huge  sales  chart  set  up  at 
one  side  of  the  room.  As  he  uncovered  this  all  heads  whipped 
around  to  see  what  it  revealed.  There  were  exclamations  as 
eyes  devoured  the  list  of  names  and  the  weekly  sales  record 
of  each.  Freddy  announced,  as  though  all  could  not  see  it,  the 
name  at  the  top. 

"Every  deal  he  closed,"  Freddy  stated  proudly,  "was  for 
cash.  Straight  cash.  Some  people  are  saying  this  is  like  the  big 
Florida  boom  of  the  twenties  when  everything  crashed,  but 
that  was  done  on  paper,  and  this  time  it's  cash.  Cash." 

The  top  salesman  of  the  week,  sitting  at  the  head  table, 
was  asked  to  stand  up.  He  was  roundly  applauded  and  pre- 
sented with  the  weekly  prize  for  the  one  making  the  highest 
sales,  which  consisted  of  a  portable  electric  grill. 

There  were  glances  of  envy  as  the  prize  was  presented.  The 
winner  was  applauded  a  second  time.  George  noticed  that  his 
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father  joined  in  the  applause,  and  when  the  man  took  his 
seat  again,  he  clapped  him  soundly  on  the  back. 

Freddy  read  off  the  names  of  those  down  the  list,  and  their 
records.  The  next  man  received  applause,  but  not  quite  the 
volume  awarded  to  the  high  man.  The  third  man  was  given 
a  little  less  applause,  and  so  on  down  the  list  until  the  last 
four  or  five  were  reached.  The  first  of  these  men  was  lightly 
hissed,  and  the  second  hissed  a  little  louder,  while  the  one  at 
the  bottom  was  hissed  shrilly,  like  a  villain. 

The  men  grinned  and  laughed  while  they  did  this;  it  was 
all  in  good  fun.  At  the  same  time  the  smiles  on  the  faces  of 
the  men  who  were  hissed  looked  very  forced.  George  smiled, 
too,  and  tried  to  join  in  the  spirit  of  things,  but  his  effort  was 
just  as  forced  as  that  of  the  hissed  men,  for  he  didn't  think 
it  funny  at  all.  He  wondered  if  he  would  be  expected  to  call 
his  father  "T.  D.";  he  didn't  think  he  could  do  it.  He  felt 
more  uncomfortable  than  ever. 

Following  this,  silence  fell  as  George's  father  rose  to  speak. 
He  was  the  kind  of  speaker  who  stands  for  a  long  moment 
before  his  audience,  looking  about  silently  and  impressively. 
His  glance  fell  on  George  but  did  not  linger  there  or  contain 
any  sign  of  recognition.  Portentously,  he  began. 

"You  all  know  what  we're  selling  here.  Land.  And  you  all 
know  that  we  are  selling  more  than  land.  We  are  selling 
Florida.  This  is  a  greater  thing.  For  there  isn't  anything  else 
like  it  in  the  world  to  sell.  That  means  we  are  selling  a  still 
greater  thing.  Do  you  know  what  that  is?" 

He  paused,  for  effect,  before  punching  his  next  announce- 
ment. "It's  the  American  Dream!  Yes,  sir!  That's  what  we  are 
selling  here!  That's  what  we're  selling!  The  American 
Dream!  Let  me  tell  you  that's  worth  something.  That's  why 
we're  charging  for  it,  because  it's  valuable.  And  because  we 
give  value  received,  people  will  pay  for  it.  This  is  called  the 
Florida  Gold  Coast.  This  is  where  the  gold  is.  People  bring  it 
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with  them.  They've  got  it  in  their  pockets.  Or  if  it  isn't  there, 
it's  in  their  banks  up  North." 

The  salesmen  laughed  at  the  joke.  George  thought  that 
some  of  them  laughed  immoderately,  especially  those  at  his 
table,  as  if  they  should  appreciate  his  father  fully  in  his  son's 
presence.  It  made  him  squirm.  His  father  continued. 

"All  of  you  are  awaiting  the  official  word  this  morning  on 
our  new  development.  Some  of  you  already  know  what  it  is, 
that  it  is  the  Newsome  Tract,  the  last  large  section  of  south- 
east Florida  beach  left.  Freddy,  show  the  chart." 

Freddy  folded  over  the  sales  chart  and  revealed  another. 

George  at  first  had  not  caught  the  significance  of  his  fa- 
ther's announcement.  But  now,  staring  at  the  chart,  he  did. 

The  new  beach  development  included  the  coconut  cove. 
There  it  was,  marked  plainly  and  clearly,  showing  graphically 
on  the  cruel  map.  It  shocked  George.  His  heart  fell.  In  his 
mind's  eye  he  could  see  his  palmetto  shack,  and  suddenly  he 
wanted  to  be  there  instead  of  here,  to  protect  it. 

He  looked  at  his  father  and  saw  him  as  an  enemy.  He 
looked  about  at  the  faces  of  the  salesmen,  who  were  staring 
with  keen  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  anticipation  at  the  chart, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  enemies,  too. 

He  had  known  this  would  come  someday.  He  had  been 
aware  that  his  own  dream  of  buying  the  coconut  cove  and 
keeping  it,  always,  just  as  it  was,  could  not  be  realized.  But  he 
felt  sick  that  now  it  had  actually  come  about. 

The  new  tract  was  discussed  at  length,  with  his  father  out- 
lining the  immense  sales  possibilities  in  it.  Finally  his  father 
announced: 

"I  think  most  of  you  know  that  this  morning  we  have  with 
us  a  new  miner  for  gold,  my  son,  George.  George  is  going  to 
be  with  us  in  the  office  this  summer  and  I  hope  he  is  going 
to  give  all  of  you  some  competition  on  the  sales  chart.  Per- 
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haps  you'd  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  your  new  colleagues,  my 
boy." 

His  father  sat  down.  George  sat  where  he  was.  He  wasn't 
very  good  at  making  speeches.  He  didn't  think  well  on  his 
feet,  he  was  rather  shy  about  it,  and  he  always  felt  self-con- 
scious. He  knew  that  he  was  expected  to  say  dynamic  things, 
but  he  knew  also  that  if  he  tried  he  would  sound  silly. 

It  came  upon  him,  belatedly,  that  he  would  have  to  sell 
land  in  the  new  beach  development,  perhaps  the  coconut  cove 
itself.  The  prospect  repelled  him.  It  would  be  like  betraying 
a  beloved  one.  He  couldn't  do  it.  He  could  do  it  no  more  than 
becoming  a  salesman  in  his  father's  organization.  He  knew 
that  now.  He  knew  that  he  would  refuse,  no  matter  what  his 
father  said,  no  matter  what  was  thought  of  him.  Instead,  he 
would  go  to  his  cove  and  remain  there  as  long  as  he  could, 
until  it  was  sold  and  developed  and  the  world  came  to  ruin  it. 

Right  now  he  was  expected  to  get  to  his  feet  and  make  his 
father  proud  of  him.  He  realized  he  could  not  make  his  de- 
cision known  and  shame  his  father  before  all  these  men.  They 
were  looking  at  him,  waiting. 

He  rose  and  said  quietly,  trying  to  keep  his  voice  from 
shaking,  "I'm  very  glad  to  be  here."  He  hoped  the  trembling 
in  his  voice  would  be  thought  to  stem  merely  from  nervous- 
ness. "I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  work  into  the  organiza- 
tion." He  was  about  to  sit  down  when  he  added,  "I'd  like  to 
try  to  do  that  on  my  own  two  feet." 

He  sat  down,  then,  his  heart  pounding  wildly,  not  at  mak- 
ing a  speech  but  at  what  he  meant  to  tell  his  father  later.  He 
barely  heard  the  applause  that  came  from  his  saying  the  right 
thing  in  not  wanting  to  ride  his  father's  coattails.  Freddy  rose, 
formally  welcomed  George,  and  then  turned  to  ask,  "Any- 
thing else,  T.  D.?" 

George  felt  that  his  frozen  face  must  be  giving  him  away 
as  his  father  said,  "You'd  better  initiate  him." 
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"Right  you  are,  T.  D.,"  Freddy  said.  He  strode  to  the  sales 
chart  and  turned  it  back  to  the  weekly  record.  At  the  very 
bottom  he  wrote  George's  name.  Everybody  then  turned  to 
George  and  hissed  loudly.  They  laughed,  and  George  forced 
himself  to  join  in,  picturing  how,  later,  when  they  learned  he 
would  not  become  one  of  them,  they  would  realize  their  jok- 
ing opinion  of  him  really  fitted,  at  least  in  their  estimation. 

His  father  called  out,  expectant  pride  in  his  tone  and  look, 
"Climb  up  there,  boy!  Get  out  of  the  cellar.  Sell  the  Ameri- 
can Dream!" 
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